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A^l7ffyMa$$ive  new  study  pinpoints 
who  buys  your  brand  in  Chicago 

Gives  you  important  marketing  facts  and  sales 
strategy  information  you  can  get  nowhere  else 

“Who  Buys  What  in  Chicago  Now”  is  the  only  market  study 
of  Chicago  area  families  that  profiles  your  customer.  It  goes 
beyond  the  usual  share-of-market  figures.  Tells  you  who  buys 
your  brand— who  buys  your  competitor's  brand— by  age,  race, 
sex,  socio-economic  group. 

You'll  find  out  which  people  you're  selling.  Or  not  selling. 

You'll  have  a  continuing  check  on  how  your  promotions  and 
campaigns  are  clicking  —  and  with  whom.  Manufacturer  or 
retailer,  if  you  sell  grocery  products,  toiletries,  cosmetics  and 
drugs,  automotive  products,  travel,  alcoholic  beverages,  appli¬ 
ances,  home  furnishings,  or  apparel  in  Chicago,  you  need  this 
study. 


CfMMGO 


CMObGO 


First  Quarterly  Report  Now  Available. 
Ask  for  it,  from  your  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News  representative. 

Copyright  1961,  Fiwtd  Enterprises,  Inc. 


Conducted  in  Consultation  with  the 
Advertising  Research  Foundation 


UlOOD 

REELS,  TENSIONS  &  AUTOPASTERS 

are  specially  designed 
to  increase  production 

Many  of  the  largest  printing  plants  in  the  world  use  WOOD  reelroom  equip¬ 
ments.  Attached  to  high-speed  newspaper,  rotogravure  and  lithographic 
presses,  they  provide  simplified  handling  and  automatic  press  feeding  of 
heavy  paper  rolls.  We  list  a  few  of  the  many  leading  newspapers,  publishers 
and  commercial  printers  for  whom  WOOD  furnishes  these  highly-efficient 
Reels,  Tensions  and  Autopasters. 


PUBLISHING  MOUSES 

Chicago  Rotoprint  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Cuneo  Press  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

Alco  Gravure,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
General  Foods  Corp.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
General  Foods  Corp.,  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 
W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Kable  Printing  Co.,  Mount  Morris,  III. 

McCall  Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Mercury  Lithographing  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Oxford  Paper  Co.,  Rumford,  Maine 


Pioneer  Publishing  Co.,  Oak  Park,  ill. 

Rodgers  &  McDonald  Publishers,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Rand  McNally  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

Safran  Printing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Standard  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Time  Incorporated,  Springdale,  Conn. 

Western  Printing  Co.,  Racine,  Wise. 
NEWSPAPERS 

Axel  Springer  &  Sohn,  Hamburg,  Germany 
Courant,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Detroit  News,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Evening  News,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PWINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
Executive  &  Sales  Office: 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


France-soir,  Paris,  France 
Herald-Traveler,  Boston,  Mass. 
Inquirer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Journal,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Newsday,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Daily  News,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  Times,  N.  Y. 

Post  Dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Star  News,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sun  Times,  Chicago,  III. 
Telegram-Gazette,  Worcester,  Mass. 


WOOD  fully  automatic  Reels, 
Tensions  &  Autopasters 
handle  newsprint  or  coated 
stock  paper  rolls  of  any 
diameter  or  width.  Tensions 
are  pneumatically  controlled 


DPI  welcomes  to  its  news  and  newspicture 
networks  the  Imperial  Valley  Press 
of  El  Centro,  California. 

DPI  now  serves  exclusively  all  of  the 
Associated  Desert  Newspapers,  which  also 
include  the  El  Centro  Morning  Post  and 
Sunday  Post-Press,  Banning  Pass-Observer, 
Brawley  News,  Indio  News,  and  Orange 
Daily  News. 

In  California,  too,  forward-looking 
newspapers  look  to  UPl. 


U  nited 
J^ress 

J  nternational 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 

17-19 — Southorn  Circulation  Managars  Association,  Americana  Hotel,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

23- 24— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Sheraton  Towers, 

24 —  Minnesota  AP  Association,  Albert  Lea. 

24-26 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pick-Congrew 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

24-26— Now  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga  Hotel,  Ccopers- 
town,  N.  Y. 

28— Connecticut  AP  Circuit,  Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire. 

28- 30 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

29 —  Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press,  Spokane. 

29- 30— President's  Wisconsin  Community  Newspaper  Conference.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

30 —  Pennsylvania  AP  members.  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

30-Oct.  1st— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers, 

Pick  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

30-Oct.  I— North  Dakota  AP  Newspapers,  Mandan. 

30-Oct.  I— Arizona  AP,  Hotel  Monte  Vista,  Flagstaff. 


Our 

Problem 


Your 

Problem 


OCTOBER 

1-3 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Claridge,  Ah 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 

1-3 — SDX  co-sponsored  Business  News  Writers  seminar,  Williams  &  Mary 
College,  Norfolk,  Va. 

1- 4— Western  Promotion  Workshop,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

2- 3 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

3- 4— Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors,  Sheraton-Montrose  Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids. 

5- 7 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

6- 7 — Nebraska  AP  Newspaper  Members,  Drake  Hotel,  Alliance,  Neb. 

7- 8 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Francis  Marion  Hotel,  Charleston. 

8- 10— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Neil  House  Hotel 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

8-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Raleigh,  N.  Car. 

8-10 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radlssion  Hotel 
Minneapolis. 

8-10 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Mission  Inn,  Riverside, 
Calif. 

1 1-14— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1 1- 14— Southern  Promotion  Workshop,  Claridge  Hotel,  Memphis. 

12- 13— Inter- American  Press  Association  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

12- 14— National  Editorial  Association,  Pick-Conoress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

13- 1^— Arkansas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Arlington  Hotel, 
Hot  Springs. 

14- 15 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Chicago. 

15- 16— Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

15-17— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15-17 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15- 21 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16—  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  meeting  and  dinner, 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Boston. 

16-17 — New  York  Associated  Press,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.Y. 

16- 18 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  General  Assembly,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

17-  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza,  Boston. 

18- 20 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington. 

19- 20 — Interstate  Press  Association.  Hotel  Mayfair,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

19- 20— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

20- 21— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Ad  Managers,  Park 
Heathman,  Portland. 

21- 2^— Central  Region  Promotion  Workshop.  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Lansing,  Mich. 

22- 25— I nstitute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Warwick 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 


If  you’re  a  national  advertiser  and  want 
to  cover  the  rich  Tampa-St.  Petersburg 
metropolitan  market,  you  may  be  tempted 
to  settle  for  one  newspaper. 

Warning!  Two  counties  are  involved!  And 
the  larger  Effective  Buying  Income  is  on 
the  St.  Petersburg  side  of  the  Bay.  So  use 
of  a  Tampa  oaper  does  less  than  half  of 
the  job. 

The  central  core  of  this  2-county  market 
is  Pinellas  (St.  Petersburg)  and  Hills¬ 
borough  (Tampa). 

Our  problem  —  to  make  YOU  aware  of 
the  danger.  Your  problem  —  how  to  sell 
both  counties. 


In  this  2-county  area  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  circulation  is  103,131.  The  Tampa 
Tribune  circulation  is  89,010. 


You  can  solve  both 
problems  by  putting 
The  St.  Petersburg 
Times  at  the  top  of 
your  schedule. 


^etersbur0  kHimes 

■ —  notioA-a  tisT  N(wsr*m  ^ 
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Wire  -  phone  -  write  or  t>etter 
still  visit  us  for  detailed 
market  data. 


MAINE 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press-Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 
Portland  Telegram  (S) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M) 
Providence  Journal  (S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia  Sentinel  (E) 

Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (AA&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  & 
American  (M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


They  take  a 
BIGGER 
bite  in 
newspaper- 
reading 
New  England 


If  you’re  selling  food,  your  best  market  is  New  England, 

People  in  the  six-state  area  just  seem  to  eat  more,  and  eat  better,  too. 

Per  household  food  sales  for  the  New  England  region  are  the 
highest  of  the  nine  sections  of  the  IJ.S. — over  $1100  a  year.  That’s  12.5% 
higher  than  the  national  average  of  $991  per  household. 

Things  are  looking  up,  too.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 

predicts  that  the  New  England  area  will  enjoy  its  greatest  prosperity 

in  history  during  the  next  10  years,  with  an  89%  employment 

increase  in  the  electronics  industry  alone. 

l^at’s  more,  it’s  easy  to  get  your  message,  and  the  story 

of  your  product,  across  to  these  able-to-buy  families.  New  England’s 

community-oriented  newspapers  reach  more  than  88%  of  the  homes  in 

the  region,  and  at  moderate  cost,  too.  If  you’ve  something  to  sell,  you 

can  do  it  best  by  advertising  in  these  fine  New  England  daily  newspapers. 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE  LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 


rwin  d 


umn 


^HE  column’s  correspondent  in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  is  Arnold 
Dibble,  director  of  public  relations  and  advertising  for  the 
Civil  Air  Transport,  who  sends  along  this  important  and  pro¬ 
vocative  “dispatch”: 

The  situation  in  Taiwan  is  so  quiet  these  days  that  the  press 
corps  has  set  up  a  new  movement  which  is  sweeping  the  Far  Hast. 

It’s  called  Decadence  Anonymous  (Slogan:  If  you  feel  like 
work  call  us  and  we’ll  send  a  friend  to  sit  with  you  until  the  urge 
passes.  Proudest  achievement  of  member  to  date:  (Getting  the 
houseboy  to  “exercise”  his  self-winding  watch). 

William  Houston  Bumdl,  Star*  &  Stripes  bureau  chief  at  the 
time  of  the  founding  and  now  with  the  Okinmea  Morning  Star, 
was  apathetically  named  president  of  the  group. 

One  of  the  committees  of  Decadence  Anonymous  is  interesting 
to  the  “trade,”  I  feel.  It’s  called:  CFAOSCIMOM— Committet^  For 
Abolition  of  Subscription  Oards  in  Middle  of  Magazines.  Tliig 
important  body  is  headed  by  Charles  Smith,  UPI  editor  in  Tokyo, 
who  was  visiting  Taiwan  at  the  time.  Smith,  an  ordinarily  mild- 
mannered  Southerner,  has  been  known  to  tear  magazines  in  half 
in  his  irritation  over  subscriptiem  cards. 

My  contribution  to  CF.AOSfHMOM  was  the  following  doggerel; 
Time  will  get  not  a  dime 
And  .Newsweek  only  undying  pique; 

Look  will  get  not  a  look. 

Less  they  get  subscription  cards 
From  the  middle  of  the  book! 

We  dissent  from  “savings  of  50  per  cent”; 

To  turn  a  page  sets  off  a  rage. 

Oh,  why  we  ask. 

Can’t  they  find  a  different  nook 
Than  the  middle  of  the  book? 


the  top  men  everywhere 
who  do  the  trimming  and  adding. 


— Managing  Editor  Eli  Flam,  Caribbean  and  Latin  American 
News  Service,  Hato  Rey,  Puerto  Rico,  writes:  “When  our 
service  was  formed  (E  &  P,  June  10),  the  natural  choice  for 
a  short  tag  was  CALANS.  With  our  weekly  packages  going 
almost  around  the  world  (London  and  Tokyo  are  the  farthest 
outposts  for  customers),  the  name  has  shown  up  in  such 
guises  as  CALAN,  Calans  and  even  GALANS.  One  wag  wigged 
that  CALANS  must  serve  a  high-calorie,  low-fat  news  diet.  But 
the  capper  came  when  CALANS  registered  its  cable  address — 
CALANS,  of  course.  There  was  a  CALAN  in  San  Juan,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  lamp-shades  and  novelties.”  .  .  .  Michio  Higashi, 
assistant  chief  of  bureau  for  the  AP  in  Tokyo,  who  had  his 
own  amateur  hillbilly  band  in  Tokyo  called  the  “Ozark 
Mountaineers,”  went  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  sing  on  the  “Grand 
Ole  Opry”  show. 

[njitnBag 

— ^The  above  head  was  ran  by  the  Indianapolis  Times  over  • 
story  from  Sydney,  .4ustralia,  about  an  abstract  painting  that  wu 
accidently  hung  upside  down  and  won  a  prize.  Wire  Editor  Tony 
Howarth  never  thought,  when  he  wrote  and  arranged  the  head,  it 
would  create  such  havoc.  Circulation  was  on  the  phone  at  once; 
“You’ve  got  a  head  upside  down  on  page  one.”  Every  compositor 
who  passed  the  stone  reached  out  and  set  the  head  right  side  up 
•After  much  persuasion,  it  went  on  the  streets  in  the  above  form- 

— What’s  in  a  name?  Ernest  Tucker  recently  was  made  city 
editor  of  Chicago’s  American,  Another  Ernest  Tucker  is  photo¬ 
graphic  editor  and  photographer  of  the  Beverly  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Times  and  his  son,  Ernest  Tucker,  is  city  editor  of  the 
Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record.  .  .  .  Names  linked  in  en¬ 
gagement  announcements  often  are  intriguing,  proof  of  which 
is  this  example  from  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register:  “Cease- 
Running.”  .  .  .  Name  of  the  book  editor  of  the  Chattanooga 
News-Free  Press  is  Kinchen  Exum.  .  .  .  Editor  Emmett  Peter 
Jr.,  Leesburg  (Fla.)  Daily  Commercial,  launching  a  new  col- 
uiim,  “Subjectively  Speaking  ...”  in  The  QuiU,  recalls  the 
perils  of  pre-printing  as  e^ibited  by  the  ^ orker  in  1960, 
which  graphically  described  the  “disgraceful  spectacle”  of 
President  Eisenhower  “being  forced  upon  the  Japanese  peopk 
as  an  unwelcome  guest,”  when  the  trip  was  cancelled. 
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em  (em),  n.;  pi.  (emz).  2.  Print,  b. 
an  em  pica  . . .  commonly  used  as 
a  standard  of  measurement . .  • 


..  .the  standard  for  measuring 
the  quality  of  newspaper 
microfilming. 


Write  for  full  information. 

tit  1700  SMAW  AVENUE 

CLEVELAND  12,  OHIO 


TOP  60 
STANDARD 
MITROPOLITAN 
MARKITS 
IN  THI  NATION: 

1.  New  York 

2.  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 

3.  Chicago 

4.  Philadelphia 

5.  Detroit 

6.  San  Francisco-Oakland 

7.  Boston 

8.  Pittsburgh 

9.  St.  Louis 

10.  Washington 

11.  Cleveland 

12.  Baltimore 

13.  Newark 

14.  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

15.  Buffalo 

16.  Houston 

17.  Milwaukee 

18.  Paterson-Clifton-Passaic 

19.  Seattle 

20.  Dallas 

21.  Cincinnati 

22.  Kansas  City 

23.  San  Diego 

24.  Atlanta 

25.  Miami 

26.  Denver 

27.  New  Orleans 

28.  Portland 

29.  Providence-Pawtucket 

30.  San  Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario 

31.  Tampa-St.  Petersburg 

32.  Louisville 

33.  Indianapolis 

34.  Dayton 

35.  San  Antonio 

36.  Columbus 

37.  Phoenix 

38.  Albany-Schenectady-Troy 

39.  San  Jose 

40.  Birmingham 

41.  Memphis 

42.  Jersey  City 

43.  Rochester 

44.  Norfolk-Portsmouth 

45.  Gary-Hammond-East  Chicago 

46.  Fort  Worth 

47.  Syracuse 

48.  Hartford 

49.  Akron 

50.  Oklahoma  City 

51.  Youngstown-Warren 

52.  Sacramento 

53.  Honolulu 

54.  Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton 

55.  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke 

56.  Omaha 

57.  Toledo 

58.  Jacksonville 

59.  Tulsa 

60.  Richmond 

SOURCE:  1960  Census 


HAVE  YOU  A 

BLIND  SPOT  ON  THE 

th 

LARGEST  STANDARD 
METROPOLITAN  MARKET? 

When  you  reach  into  the  Baltimore  market  (No.  1 2)  don't  you  always  use 
two  newspapers?  And  in  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  market  (No.  14)  don't 
you  use  two,  three  and  often  four  newspapers? 

Here  in  Newark  N.  J.  you  need  both  morning  and  evening  newspapers 
because  without  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  you  miss  more  than  half  your 
customers.  The  Star-Ledger  too,  reaches  more  customers  here  than  all  four 
New  York  City  newspapers  combined! 

Nmarfe  ^tar-Hfiigrr 

Largest  Morning  Circulation  in  New  Jersey! 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MALONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMITT 


editorial 


CuMhroai  Jungle 

^  hari.es  H.  Brower,  President  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
^  Osborn,  Inc.,  deserves  more  than  a  little  credit  for  having  the 
courage  to  admit  that  much  of  the  advertising  agencv'  business  is  a 
“conijjetitive  cut-throat  jungle”  and  that  clients  ought  to  have  more 
than  whim  motivating  account  switches.  Mr.  Brower  had  just  declined 
to  compete  for  an  account  l)ecause  he  thought  the  previous  agencv’ 
had  done  a  good  job  and  therefore  the  switch  “was  a  (piestion  of 
whim,”  so  his  comments  were  not  a  case  of  “sour  grapes.” 

There  probably  is  no  other  l)usincss  in  this  country,  or  in  the 
world,  where  accounts  anti  jtersonnel  are  changetl  as  fretjuently  as  in 
the  advertising  agency  business.  No  business  shonld  stand  still  in  this 
resjject,  and  a  certain  amount  of  changes  are  due  to  the  normal  stresses 
of  com|)etition  between  the  newcomers  and  the  oldsters — both  in 
organization  and  ideas. 

But  Mr.  Brower  was  right  when  he  said  “clients  must  learn  and 
agencies  must  earn  respect  for  each  other.”  There  can’t  be  too  much 
of  it  around  when  |ieople  and  accounts  move  around  like  cards  in  a 
jH)ker  game. 


New  Harassment 

A  i.abama’s  new  law,  just  signed  by  Governor  John  Patterson,  which 
provides  that  out-of-state  newspapers  can  be  suevl  in  that  state 
when  part  of  the  allegedly  damaging  storv’  is  gathered  or  written 
within  the  state,  opens  up  a  broad  new  vista  for  liarassment  of  news- 
pajjers  and  other  publications  that  dare  to  cover  the  news  or  comment 
on  it  on  a  regional  or  national  scale. 

VVe  are  inclined  to  agree  with  some  authorities  who  believe  the 
new  law  is  unconstitutional  Itecause  it  declares,  in  effect,  that  the 
mere  presence  of  a  reporter  constitutes  an  act  of  doing  business  in  a 
state  and  therefore  his  publication  is  subject  to  court  action  there. 
Newspajjers  do  not  oitject  to  Iteing  held  accountable  through  libel 
laws  for  what  they  print.  They  have  reason  to  object,  however,  to 
laws  of  this  nature  which  jjermit  suits  to  be  filecl  any  place,  any 
time,  by  anyone. 


Information  Aide 

1’t  is  expected  that  President  Kennedy  will  ap|x>int  a  si>ecial  assistant 
to  handle  matters  jjertaining  to  freedom  of  information  arising 
from  Press  and  Congress.  Such  an  information  aide  is  sorely  needed 
and  could  be  extremely  useful. 

The  [X)sition  was  established  by  executive  order  of  President 
Eisenhower  but  its  effectiveness  was  never  completely  realized. 

If  the  new  assistant  acts  as  a  representative  of  the  people  in  seeing 
that  informational  problems  are  solved  and  that  there  is  full  dis¬ 
closure  of  government  information  consistent  with  national  security, 
and  if  he  does  not  serve  as  just  another  buffer  between  the  executive 
department  and  the  press  and  public.  President  Kennedy  will  make 
a  valuable  contribution  to  freedom  of  information  at  a  time  when 
setrecy  apjjeals  most  to  government  agencies. 


W'hatgoerer  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  tcith  thy  might.^Ecclesiastes,  IX;  10. 
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WASHINGTON 

News  Frontier 


SCHOOLErS  OUT 

Lonp-time  government  infor¬ 
mation  officer  Herschel  Schooley 
has  left  the  Interior  Department 
to  join  the  staff  of  Texas’  new 
Republican  Senator,  John  G. 
Tower.  Behind  this  move  is  an 
interesting  tale  of  rough-and- 
tumble  New  Frontier  politics. 

Schooley  recently  found  him¬ 
self  banished  from  his  $17,500 
post  as  information  chief  at 
Interior  to  an  obscure  $14,500 
post  in  the  Coal  Research  Di¬ 
vision.  The  official  reason  given 
was  that  Schooley’s  old  post  was 
needed  as  a  patronage  plum  for 
former  Seattle  newsman  Jim 
Faber. 

But  the  unofficial  reason  is 
that  civil  servant  Schooley,  a 
registered  but  non-practicing 
Republican,  had  “fail^  to  pro¬ 
tect”  Secretary  Stuart  Udall 
from  unfavorable  publicity  in  a 
recent  incident.  The  incident  in¬ 
volved  was  Udall’s  attempt  to 
influence  members  of  the  oil 
lobby  here  to  buy  tickets  to  a 
$100  a  plate  Democratic  fund¬ 
raising  dinner. 

The  shift  in  duties  for 
Schooley  at  Interior  did  not  rest 
well  with  many  newsmen  here. 
In  fact,  one  wrote  White  House 
Patronage  Aide  Larry  O’Brien 
that  “Udall  should  be  fired  and 
Schooley  kept.” 

When  Udall  took  office  last 
January,  some  two  dozen  news¬ 
men  here  took  the  rare  step  of 
writing  the  Secretary: 

“Some  of  us  have  been  cover¬ 
ing  Washington  for  a  quarter 
century  but  we  have  never  had 
dealings  with  a  more  competent 
public  relations  man  than 
Hersch  Schooley,  who  has  served 
for  many  years  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  information  officer  under 
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both  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations.” 

Schooley,  press  chief  at  the 
Pentagon,  had  sought  shelter 
some  years  back  at  Interior 
when  Nebraska  Publisher  Fred 
Seaton  (for  whom  Schooley  had 
worked  at  the  Pentagon)  was 
there. 

In  his  book  “Crusade  for 
Freedom,”  Red  Newton  of  the 
Tampa  Tribune  relates  how 
Schooley  got  into  trouble  with 
his  Pentagon  bosses.  It  seems 
that  Schooley  was  in  favor  of 
letting  reporters  have  informa¬ 
tion  on  our  missile  flops  as  well 
as  the  successes — at  Cape  Ca¬ 
naveral. 

*  *  * 

BUSINESS  DAILY 

The  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  reportedly  initiating  “a 
complete  daily  paper  for  the  en¬ 
tire  business  community,”  says 
it  will  not  be  of  size  or  sub¬ 
stance  to  put  it  in  competition 
with  regular  commercial  dailies. 

“It  will  be  nothing  more  than 
a  fattening  up  of  an  old  pub¬ 
lication,”  a  department  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

The  paper,  now  called  Synop¬ 
sis  of  U.  S.  Government  Pro¬ 
posed  Procurement,  Sales  and 
Contract  Awards,  is  a  folded 
11X17  paper  and  is  issued  by 
the  Chicago  field  office.  It  sells 
for  $10  a  year  or  $28  sent  air¬ 
mail. 

The  new  version  will  be  called 


By  Pat  Munroe 

Gerry  Van  iler  Heuvel 
George  H.  Watson  Jr. 
Roger  Parkinson 


Commerce  Business  Daily  and 
will  be  put  out  in  Chicago.  The 
subscription  rate  will  remain 
the  same. 

Like  the  Synopsis  the  Com¬ 
merce  Business  Daily  will  carry 
no  advertising.  The  Senate  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  recently  knocked  out 
a  provision  in  an  export  trade 
bill  that  would  have  authorized 
the  Commerce  Department  to 
issue  a  foreign  trade  magazine 
supported  by  U.  S.  advertisers. 
*  *  * 

SLICX  PETS 

“They  seem  to  have  a  soft 
spot  in  their  hearts  for  the  slick 
magazines.” 

This  is  the  sad  lament  of  a 
wire  service  photo  executive 
here  over  the  White  House 
practice  of  allowing  “exclusive” 
picture  coverage  of  the  First 
Family.  He  adds: 

“We  are  getting  a  little  tired 
of  getting  l)eat.  It  was  not  like 
this  under  Ike.  There  were  no 
exclusives  then  with  the  one  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  closing  hours  of 
his  time  in  office  when  they 
allowed  Ed  Clark  of  Life  to 
make  some  shots  in  the  White 
House  living  quarters.” 

Andrew  Hatcher,  assistant 
Press  Secretary,  indicated  after 
discussing  the  situation  with 
White  House  cameramen  that 
wire  services  will  be  given  an 
occasional  “exclusive”  .  .  .  the 
President’s  first  birthday  party 


in  the  White  House  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  perhaps.  It’s  his  view  that 
the  wire  service  men,  who  cover 
all  of  the  routine,  deserve  a 
break,  but  he  also  feels  much 
of  the  stuff  that  has  caused  the 
peeves  has  been  generated  by 
the  President’s  policy  of  encour¬ 
aging  initiative.  One  layout  in 
a  magazine  was  pure  luck,  a  by¬ 
product  of  another  assignment. 

Photographers  have  been  re¬ 
minded  that  the  First  Lady  was 
a  news  photographer  herself  and 
is  fascinated  by  the  “spreads” 
that  some  publications  give  to 
her  pet  ideas  on  White  House 
coverage. 

*  *  * 

FOB  A  WORTHY  CAUSE 

Newsmen  are  responding  to 
an  unusual  call  from  the  cast¬ 
ing  director  of  the  movie  “Ad¬ 
vise  and  Consent,”  which  is  be¬ 
ing  filmed  here. 

Several  hundred  newsmen  will 
appear  in  tuxedos  one  morning 
soon  and  will  be  prepared  to 
stay  until  late  afternoon  for  a 
simulated  White  House  Corre¬ 
spondents  stag  dinner  where 
the  “President”  of  the  cast  is  to 
speak. 

Their  reward:  a  free  lunch. 
The  cash  equivalent  of  $25  each 
for  their  day’s  work  will  go 
into  a  $10,000  trust  fund  being 
set  up  by  the  movie  company 
for  the  daughter  of  the  late  UPI 
photographer  Charley  Corte. 

Last  July  Mr.  Corte’s  car, 
which  he  was  driving,  went  out 
of  control  near  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  He  and  his  wife  and  her 
aunt  were  killed.  Surviving  is 
his  four-year-old  son  Kevin, 
and  his  daughter,  Patty,  14,  who 
suffered  a  fractured  spine  and 
is  paralyzed  from  her  neck 
down. 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 
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■YOU  CAN  HAVE  THE  COMICS.  SON— ' 
Williams,  Detroit  Free  Press 


Short  Takes 

On  her  head  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
wore  a  kerchief  knotted  under  the  skin. 

—  Columbia  (Mo.)  Missourian. 

• 

To  my  sober  mind  the  pomp  ceremony 
with  which  crapulous  as  emulable  social¬ 
ly  because  they  were  evidently  affluent. 

—  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review. 

• 

The  major  concern  for  the  Tar  Hell 
representative  will  be  the  effect  of  a 
change  from  the  talent  presentation  she 
used  to  win  the  Miss  North  Carolina 
crown.  —  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

• 

“We  apprehended  a  juvenile  siphoning 
gas  about  a  week  ago  with  the  assistance 
of  city  police.”  —  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times. 

• 

“But,”  he  added,  “we  have  to  seat  a 
lot  to  earn  our  living  and  if  someone  can 
show  us  easier  ways  and  help  us  get 
more  modem  implements,  let  them  come 
and  welcome.”  —  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star. 
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**Shopping  in  the  suburbs  is  a  family  thing.  Tom  does  all  the 
driving  and  carrying.  The  kids  do  all  the  wanting — from  rocket- 
ship  rides  to  another  drink  of  water.  And  [spend  all  the  money.** 
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^eic;  ybr/t  is  cas/i,  charge,  deliver,  take  ...on  the  biggest  scale  in 
the  world.  In  an  average  week.  New  Yorkers  spend  $190,343,750 
at  retail . . .  more  than  in  Chicago,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  com¬ 
bined.  To  move  merchandise  in  both  city  and  suburbs,  department 
stores  use  The  New  York  Times  more  than  any  other  medium. 
It  serves  New  Yorkers  with  the  most  news  . . .  sells  them  with 
the  most  advertising.  New  York  is  The  New  York  Times. 
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Carla  Stops  the  Presses 
Only  a  Day  in  Galveston 


Power  Failure  After  Big  Blow 
Does  It,  But  Daily  Bounces  Back 


Galveston 

It  took  the  combined  force  of 
ia  hurricane,  tornado  and  elec- 
[trical  iKjwer  failure  to  put  the 
Igallant  Galveston  News  out  of 
operation  for  a  day  this  week. 

But  the  paper  bounced  back 
with  a  combination  edition  the 
following  day  to  prove  it  was 
alive,  well  and  kicking. 

Brad  Messer,  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  and  a  skeleton  crew 
got  500  four-page  papers  out 
Monday  while  four  feet  of  water 
i  lapped  around  outside  their 
[[  building.  This  kept  alive  their 
■'  streak  of  consecutive  issues 
■  since  the  1900  hurricane  which 
killed  5,000  persons  here. 

A  power  failure  Monday  aft¬ 
ernoon  killed  any  hopes  of  put¬ 
ting  out  a  second  token  edition 
Tuesday.  It  lasted  until  6:45 
pjn.,  the  following  day. 

The  tornado  ripped  through 
'  the  town  at  3:15  a.m.,  Tuesday, 


cutting  a  block-wide  swath 
across  a  two-mile  area,  and 
missing  the  newspaper  plant  by 
one  block. 

(iomposite  (Edition 

The  Wednesday  edition  of  the 
News  was  a  composite  of  the 
three  days.  It  had  one  ad  in¬ 
forming  the  public  that  a  food 
store  was  open  for  business. 

The  nightmare  for  the  18,000- 
circulation  morning  News  staff 
started  Saturday  night  when 
they  were  alerted  that  the  hur¬ 
ricane  was  heading  toward  the 
island  city.  Kitty  Kendall,  a 
News  reporter,  bedded  down  in 
the  plant  with  instructions  to 
notify  Mr.  Messer  if  the  water 
in  the  streets  was  rising  to  a 
point  where  they  couldn’t  get 
back  in. 

Mr.  Messer  and  his  wife, 
Marcus  Dickey,  a  staff  writer 
for  the  evening  sister-paper. 


Galveston  Tribune,  packed  their 
five  children  off  to  relatives  in 
Houston.  The  oldest  was  16,  the 
youngest,  year-old  twins. 

At  5  a.m.,  responding  to  a 
call  from  Kitty  Kendall,  they 
returned  to  the  plant  to  sleep 
on  mattresses  set  up  there.  By 
the  end  of  the  day  tides  had 
risen  to  10  feet  and  there  was 
water  in  the  business  offices  but 
not  enough  to  damage  the 
presses. 

At  2  p.m.,  Sunday,  the  skele¬ 
ton  staff  had  gathered  enough 
material  to  put  out  a  four-page 
edition.  Working  with  the  Mes¬ 
sers  were  Jack  Stengler,  Dick 
Zuelke,  and  Kitty  Kendall. 

Only  one  of  four  tape  per¬ 
forators,  Joyce  Royer,  was 
available.  The  only  one  present 
of  a  20-man  composing  room 
staff  was  Miguel  Sarabia,  who 
ran  tapes  through  machines,  set 
heads  and  pulled  galley  proofs. 
The  stereotype  department  had 
two  men;  the  press  room,  three 
men. 

Mr.  Messer  and  Mr.  Stengler 
made  up  the  four  pages  and  got 
it  on  the  presses  at  1:15  ajn.. 


Tuesday,  15  minutes  later  than 
normal.  It  contained  three  pages 
of  news  and  one  back-page  ad 
for  a  clothing  store. 

Hotel  Delivery 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Messer 
put  six  copies  of  the  Monday 
edition  in  his  pocket,  then  waded 
out  into  the  water,  which  was 
five-feet  deep  in  spots,  to  a 
hotel  two  blocks  away.  Some  800 
persons,  including  News  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor  C.  E.  McClelland, 
had  taken  refuge  there.  Mr. 
Messer  dropped  off  the  six  pa¬ 
pers,  picked  up  coffee  and  a 
carton  of  cigarettes,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  newspaper  office. 

The  intention  Monday  was  to 
put  out  a  token  edition  of  the 
afternoon  Tribune  but  the  power 
failure  cancelled  these  plans. 

The  staff  continued  to  work 
by  telephone,  candlelight,  lan¬ 
tern  and  flashlight.  Tuesday 
morning  Mr.  Messer  and  his  two 
reporters  went  out  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  tornado’s  damage.  The 
executive  editor  came  back  and 
wrote  this  story. 

Around  1  p.m.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Messer  wadded  in  knee-deep  wa¬ 
ter  eight  blocks  to  higher  ground 
where  they  hailed  a  cab  and 
returned  home  for  the  first  time 
in  over  two  days. 

Mr.  Messer  was  back  in  the 
News  plant  a  few  hours  later 
{Continued  on  page  10) 


I  Shook  Hands  with  Carla  and  Felt  Like  a  Fool 


By  Marie  Dauplaise 

Houston  Press 


Houston 

When  I  was  a  youngster  in 
Wisconsin  I  thought  of  hurri¬ 
canes  as  sort  of  big  blizzards 
with  rain  instead  of  snow. 

Soon  after  I  came  to  Texas  in 
1947,  I  learned  better.  Hurri¬ 
canes  were  something  else  again 
— a  menace  known  nowhere  but 
coastal  areas.  They  carried  death 
and  destruction  and  terror. 

During  the  first  years  I 
worked  for  the  Houston  Press 
I  learned  lots  second-hand  about 
hurricanes.  Old-timers  like  Paul 
Hochuli  talked  of  them  with  a 
respect  and  awe  they  never 
showed  for  such  run-of-the-mill 
affairs  as  tornadoes,  mass  mur- 
1  ders  and  refinery  explosions. 

I  I  found  out  why  in  1957.  Hur¬ 
ricane  Audrey  had  hit  Louisiana. 
!  The  morning  paper  said  she  had 
I  caused  a  lot  of  damage — and 
left  four  dead  in  Cameron. 


The  city  editor  and  I  played 
a  hunch,  chartering  an  airplane 
to  take  me  and  a  photographer 
into  Cameron.  It  was  a  hell  of  a 
hunch.  Cameron  was  smashed  to 
bits  by  tidal  waves.  The  death 
count— about  500. 

Then,  I  really  knew  what  a 
hurricane  could  do. 

But,  I  never  had  seen  one. 

Now  I  have.  I  saw  Carla. 
Looked  her  right  into  that  eye 
the  forecasters  talk  about.  In 
fact,  I  drove  into  her  head-on  at 
Victoria,  with  William  Cooksey, 
photographer,  trying  to  hold  a 
car  in  control  that  wanted  to 
fly. 

The  last  50  miles  into  Victoria 
were  deserted.  Power  lines  fell. 
Signs  blew  by.  Gravel  splattered 
into  the  windshield — coming  the 
other  way  at  120  miles  per  hour. 
Trees  bent  then  let  go  and  came 
by. 


On  the  outskirts  of  Victoria 
we  passed  by  an  airfield  where 
the  weather  station  was  located. 
Its  roof  came  off  at  that  precise 
moment  and  winged  by  the  car. 

‘Deeply  Religious’ 

Once  in  Victoria  I  helped  Bill 
lug  camera  equipment  into  the 
federal  building.  The  wind,  esti¬ 
mated  then  at  about  120  to  130 
miles  per  hour,  bent  us  double, 
blew  off  my  glasses  and  made 
me  deeply  religious. 

Seconds  later,  under  a  roof,  I 
saw  the  wind  smash  the  back 
window  into  millions  of  splinters 
which  shot  like  bullets  into  the 
seat  I  had  just  vacated. 

We  sat  on  the  sixth  floor — 
which  we  later  learned  was 
tuggring  at  its  moorings  in  an 
attempt  to  follow  the  weather 
bureau’s  roof — and  watch  Carla. 

This  was  nature  at  her  worst. 
She  screamed  and  howled  and 
carried  parts  of  the  town  right 


by  our  noses.  The  bell  of  St. 
Mary’s  church  started  clanging 
wildly — and  I  wondered  if  it  was 
tolling  for  me. 

As  Carla  went  by — then  at  160 
miles  per  hour — I  picked  up  a 
phone  with  only  the  faintest 
hope  that  it  would  work.  It  did. 
I  got  through  two  calls  to  Hous¬ 
ton — one  to  my  husband  which 
had  a  sort  of  “we  who  are  about 
to  die  salute  you”  quality  and 
one  to  the  paper. 

Carla  was  frightening  and 
wildly  exhilarating. 

I  felt  like  a  fool — because  only 
a  fool  would  have  gone  through 
all  that  trouble  to  get  a  chance 
to  die.  But,  I  also  felt  good — 
because  I  had  the  story,  got  it  to 
the  paper,  and  probably  wouldn’t 
die. 

Now  I  really  understood  about 
hurricanes.  I  had  shaken  hands 
with  one — and  it  wasn’t  broken. 
Just  a  little  bruised.  And  nowa¬ 
days  gray  hair  is  very  chic. 
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Carla  Stops 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

planning  the  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  paper. 

Mr.  Messer  summed  up  his 
ordeal :  “When  the  lights  went 
on  at  6:30  p.m.,  Tuesday,  I 
never  saw  anything  so  good.” 

*  *  * 

Reporters^  Families 
Take  Refuge  in  Offices 

Houston 

Carla,  the  devastating  hurri¬ 
cane,  was  bom  on  page  3 
Wednesday,  Sept.  6,  drifted 
threateningly  onto  page  1  by 
Friday  and  raised  hell  in  head¬ 
lines  by  Saturday. 

In  the  next  48  hours,  Texas 
newspapermen  and  women,  es¬ 
pecially  those  in  sharply  com¬ 
petitive  Houston,  knew  worry 
and  hardship  and  heartaches. 
Carla  was  a  real  witch. 

On  Saturday  morning,  when 
it  became  apparent  the  hurri¬ 
cane  was  large  and  dangerous 
and  would  hit  the  Texas  Gulf 
Coast,  newsmen  battened  down 
their  homes  and  headed  for  their 
offices.  Many  brought  their 
families  —  and  pets  —  along 
and  put  them  up  in  quickly 
arranged  quarters  in  conference 
rooms  or  in  hotels  near  the 
newspaper  offices. 

Reporters  then  went  out  and 
risked  their  lives  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  storm.  AP  Pho¬ 
tographer  Ted  Powers  drove 
into  Freeport  and  found  the 
city  deserted  by  its  12,000  resi¬ 
dents.  “I  drove  around  for  an 
hour  and  didn’t  see  anybody  — 
until  I  met  up  with  a  television 
reporter,”  he  said.  “It  was  the 
toughest  assignment  I’ve  had  in 
20  years  of  service.” 

Members  of  a  Houston  tele¬ 
vision  station,  with  cameras  set 
up  outside  the  Galveston  court¬ 
house,  spotted  a  small  plane 
being  buffeted  in  the  winds.  An 
announcer  remarked,  “the  dam 
fool!”  The  “dam  fool”  was 
Chester  Rogers,  a  Houston 
Chronicle  reporter,  who,  with  a 
pilot,  had  flown  into  Carla’s 
face  in  a  small  plane.  His  story 
and  pictures  were  featured  in 
the  Chronicle  under  the  line: 
“I  kissed  Carla  on  the  cheek.” 

The  Chronicle  circulation  de¬ 
partment  reported  90%  “mis¬ 
sion  accomplished”  by  tbe  home 
delivery  crews  that  defied  high 
water  and  fallen  wires. 

When  Carla  hit  the  shore  on 
Monday,  Gene  Wilburn  of  the 
Houston  Press  staff  was  in 
Palacios  at  Matagorda  Bay  — 
right  in  the  “eye”  of  the  story, 
but  he  was  incommunicado.  His 
story  had  to  wait  24  hours.  Tony 
Triolo,  photographer,  and  Arlo 
Wagner,  reporter,  skipped  out 


minutes  before  the  storm  stmck 
and  brought  back  the  first  pic¬ 
tures  and  stories  from  that  area. 

‘Round-the-Clock’  Action 

Quick  employment  of  staffs 
and  manning  of  the  city  desks 
for  “round-the-clock”  action  en¬ 
abled  tbe  Houston  papers  to 
stay  on  top  of  the  storm  from 
edition  to  edition. 

At  the  Post,  managing  editor 
Bill  Hobby,  working  from 
weather  bureau  advisories,  as¬ 
signed  men  throughout  the 
areas  which  were  to  be  hit  the 
hardest. 

As  the  storm  moved,  the  news 
teams  shifted  bases.  In  places 
like  Freeport  and  Victoria, 
which  suffered  severe  damage, 
Mr.  Hobby  had  reporters  and 
photographers  cling  to  their 
posts  to  do  wrapup  reports. 

Wednesday  morning’s  Post 
was  filled  with  text  and  pictures 
describing  the  terrible  effects  of 
the  hurricane  and  tornado  that 
tailed  it.  Among  the  sidebars 
and  special  features  on  storms 
of  the  past  75  years,  the  Post 
had  an  article  by  .lohn  Edward 
Weems  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  comparing  the  new  dis¬ 
aster  with  the  one  that  Galves¬ 
ton  experienced  in  1900. 

Nearly  200  refugees  of  the 
storm  from  as  far  away  as 
Texas  City  came  to  the  Post 
building  to  take  shelter.  They 
began  to  arrive  Sunday  and  re¬ 
mained  through  Tuesday. 

As  Carla  was  getting  up 
steam,  Austin,  too,  saw  an  un¬ 
precedented  mobilization  of 
news  staffs.  Sunday  became  a 
hectic  day  for  the  papers  as 
thousands  of  persons  evacuat¬ 
ing  the  danger  zone  swarmed 
into  the  capital  city.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  put  out  a  hurricane  special 
edition  on  Monday.  The  hurri¬ 
cane  officially  “died”  over  this 
far-inland  city. 
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Frank  R.  Paxton 

Paxton  Bros. 
Head  Paper 
At  Paducah 

Paducah,  Ky. 
The  three  Paxton  brothers 
have  been  named  to  the  principal 
management  positions  of  Padau- 
cah  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Sun-Democrat  and 
operates  WPSD-TV. 

Their  election  follows  the 
death  of  their  father,  Edwin  J. 
Paxton  Sr.,  on  July  22.  He  had 
served  as  president,  publisher 
and  editor  since  July  10,  1900. 
The  board  of  directors  elected : 
Frank  R.  Paxton,  34,  presi- 


E.  J.  Paxton,  Jr.  Fred  Paxton 

dent  of  Paducah  Newspai)er8, 
Inc.,  and  publisher  of  the  Sun- 
Democrat. 

E.  J.  Paxton  Jr.,  49,  editor  of 
the  Sun-Democrat. 

Fred  Paxton,  36,  managing 
director  of  WPSD-TV. 

The  board  also  named  three 
vicepresidents:  Fred  Paxton, 
E.  J.  Paxton  and  J.  L.  Roth. 
Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Paxton  Sr.  was 
elected  secretary  and  Mr.  Roth 
was  re-elected  treasurer.  Mr. 
Roth  remains  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper. 

Frank  W.  Truitt  Jr.  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  business  manager  of 
the  Sun-Democrat.  Sam  Livings¬ 
ton  continues  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  WPSD. 

E.  J.  Paxton  Jr.  joined  the 
newspaper  staff  as  a  reporter 
and  columnist  in  1933.  He  is  a 
former  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harv¬ 
ard  University.  While  in  the 
radio  and  television  fields,  he 
also  wrote  editorials  and  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  Sun-Democrat. 

Fred  Paxton  has  been  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  Frank  Paxton 
has  been  business  manager. 


President  to  Name 
Information  Aide 


Utley  To  Become 
Lansing  Publisher 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Harold  M.  Utley,  of  Flint, 
Mich.,  former  vicepresident  of 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the 
Lansing  State  Journal.  He  will 
take  over  Oct.  1  upon  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Paul  A.  Martin,  75, 
editor  and  publisher  for  nearly 
33  years  and  a  newspaperman 
for  52  years. 

The  announcement  w'as  made 
by  Robert  B.  Miller,  president 
of  Federated  Publications,  and 
Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  which  publishes  five  news¬ 
papers  in  Michigan  and  Indi¬ 
ana. 

Mr.  Utley  resigned  from  his 
Booth  newspapers  post  effective 
Sept.  1. 


Washington 
An  announcement  is  expected 
soon  of  the  appointment  of  a 
special  assistant  to  President 
Kennedy  who  will  handle  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  freedom  of 
information  arising  from  the 
press  and  Congress. 

As  of  now  it  appears  that  the 
post  will  be  filled  by  Edwin  R. 
Bayley,  director  of  information 
for  the  peace  corps.  He  was 
cited  a  few  years  ago  for  a 
series  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
on  secrecy  in  the  field  of  local 
governments  in  Wisconsin. 

An  executive  order  issued  by 
President  Eisenhower  some 
years  ago  provides  for  such  a 
White  House  office.  The  former 
president  delegated  the  chores 
to  his  counsel,  Gerald  Morgan, 
who  had  many  other  duties. 
Newsmen  have  urged  that 
someone  with  news  experience 
be  assigned  to  the  post  fulltime. 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  said 


this  week  that  Mr.  Bayley 
would  probably  be  the  appointee 
when  President  Kennedy  got 
around  to  it.  It  is  expect^,  the 
Journal  said,  that  Mr.  Bayley 
will  coordinate  the  work  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officers  in  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  and  make 
recommendations  to  improve 
the  flow  of  information.  He 
would,  of  course,  work  closely 
with  press  secretary  Pierre 
Salinger. 

Mr.  Bayley,  who  is  43,  left 
the  Journal’s  staff  in  1959  to  be 
executive  secretary  to  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  Governor  Nelson.  Last 
February  he  switched  to  the 
Peace  Corps  job.  Recently  he 
purchased  a  home  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

A  Chicagoan,  Yale  man  and 
navy  veteran,  Mr.  Bayley  cov¬ 
ered  politics  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  for  12  years.  He  had 
started  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette. 
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Dorothy  Schiff’s  Post  Starts 
On  $200,000  Improvement 


Policy  Geared  to  Help  Consumers; 
Editor  Wechsler  to  Write  Column 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


is  desijfned  to  be  a  journal  of 
opinion. 

What  keeps  the  publisher 
from  resuming  a  signed  column 
is  the  fact  that  she  is  running 
what  she  described  as  a  "mid¬ 
dling  big  business,”  and,  she 
added,  “that  taks  up  a  lot  of 
time.” 

As  a  privately  owned  corpora¬ 
tion  the  Post  makes  no  financial 


Dorothy  Schiff’s  New  York  lacking  in  most  of  today’s  news- 
Post  will  have  a  new  column  papers  and  is  badly  needed  in 
signed  by  James  A.  W^hsler,  this  era  of  the  organization  “  Schiff  raid'iTh*^ 

editor  .startmg  Sept.  18  mam  Of  course,  he  will  continue 

And,  while  quite  possibly  a  as  editor  of  the  Editorial  Page 
non-sequitur,  Mrs.  Schiff  (Mrs.  of  the  Post.  Jimmy  is  such  a  '  .  .  mvself  ” 

Rudolf  Sonneborn)  president  quick  and  brilliant  ^ter  and  “Whatever  is  made  is 

publisher  and  sole  owner  of  editor  that  I  have  no  doubt  he 
New  York’s^^  oldest  _  (lady,  canjai^  on  both  jobs  simul-  j 

portant  for  a  newspaper  to  be 
.self-sustaining.  During  most  of 
the  first  10  years  I  owned  the 
paper  we  lost  money.  That  is 
not  a  healthy  situation.  I’m  not 
interested  in  making  money  for 
myself,  but  in  our  society  the 
press  must  also  be  a  successful 
Mrs.  Schiff  said  she  would  business  operation.  Newspapers 
like  to  write  a  column  herself  must  make  a  profit.  That  is  not 

pages,  the  present  limit.  Often  once  more,  and  hopes  it  may  be  g^sy  in  New  York  City,  It  has 

ads  must  be  refused  for  lack  of  possible  to  resume  this  task  been  tough  for  some  time  and 

space.  New  facilities  in  the  cir-  one  of  these  days.  She  once  harder  every  year.” 

culation  department  will  help  wrote  a  tri-weekly  letter  called  T.atf»r  in  the  interview  when 

the  paper  get  out  faster  than  “Dear  Reader.”  discussion  turned  to  future 

hitherto  possible  its  growing  -pbe  Post  now  runs  as  many  ownership  of  the  paper,  Mrs. 

city  and  country  circulation,  20  columns,  mostly  in  the  Schiff  said  she  was  opposed  to 

Improvements  in  the  editorial  daily  magazine  section,  which  a  “continued  family  dynasty.” 
side  which  cannot  yet  be  dis- 


founded  in  1801,  revealed  this 
week  that  the  tabloid  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  grow. 

Motlernization  of  both  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  depart¬ 
ments  has  been  ordered  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000,  Mrs.  Schiff 
said.  New  press  equipment,  to 
be  installed  by  Jan.  1,  1962,  will 
make  it  possible  to  go  over  96 


taneously.” 

Mrs.  Schiff  will  play  a  larger 
role  in  editorial  administration 
with  Paul  Sann,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Alvin  Davis,  managing 
editor. 

*A  Middling  Big  Business’ 


WECHSLER  SAYS: 


^Roving  Eye  ’  Creates 
Best  Read  Columns 

A  “roving  eye”  creates  the  dead  end  when  it  becomes  a 


will  appear  four  days  a  week. 
He  will  continue  to  edit  the  edi- 


closed  are  also  in  the  works 
under  the  direction  of  this  busy 
lady  who  confessed  in  an  inter¬ 
view  this  week  that  “the  New 
York  Post  is  my  life.” 

Jimmy  Wechsler  is  replacing 
William  Shannon  as  columnist. 

Mr.  Shannon  accepted  a  Fellow- 

^  best  read  newspaper  columns  in  rocking  chair,”  he  suggested.  “I 

0  emocratic  nstitutions,  opinion  of  James  A.  Wechs-  am  possessed,  for  instance,  with 
an  ar  ara,^  a  i  .  editor  of  the  New  York  Post,  the  feeling  that  young  people 

Mr.  Wechsler’s  column,  tenta-  He  starts  a  signed  column  have  developed  a  sense  of  aliena- 

tively  called  “Editor’s  Eye,”  Sept.  18  tentatively  named  tion  from  most  of  us  adults.  This 

“Editor’s  Eye.”  is  a  region  I  want  to  look  at 

“You’re  at  your  best  when  you  closely.” 
tonal  page,  assisted  by  Joseph  keep  moving,”  is  what  Mr.  Mr.  Wechsler  has  two  chil- 
^sh,  who  has  been  moved  from  Wechsler  constantly  tells  other  dren,  Michael  19,  a  sophomore 
nis  position  as  United  Nations  post  columnists.  “I’m  going  to  at  Harvard  University,  and 
correspondent.  ^yt  and  get  the  news.”  Holly,  15,  at  Dalton  School.  The 

Personal  Journalism  editorial  page  is  bigger  other  day  Holly  wrote  a  letter 

than  one  person,”  he  continued,  to  the  New  York  Times  which 
“Often,”  Mrs.  Schiff  said,  “we  “It  should  speak  for  the  paper,  expressed  the  view  that  young 
have  to  take  our  most  talented  have  institutional  impact,  be  a  people  seemed  to  be  the  only 

young  men  and  make  them  pillar  to  which  readers  should  mature  ones  amid  the  madness 

executives.  This  means  they  look  for  guidance.  of  the  atomic  race.  They  recog- 

niust  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  “A  signed  column  will  reflect  nize  the  folly  of  adults,  better 

handling  administrative  detail,  personal  attitudes  in  greater  than  the  older  people  do,  was 

When  Bill  Shannon  asked  for  detail.  I  think  it  will  often  show  Holly’s  conclusion, 

this  leave  of  absence,  we  agreed  how  the  conclusions  on  the  “I  became  suddenly  aware 
it  was  the  ideal  time  for  Jimmy  editorial  page  are  reached.”  that  there  is  very  little  writing 
Wechsler  to  be  given  the  free-  He  said  he  viewed  his  column  in  newspapers  that  has  any  real 

dom  to  devote  himself  to  the  as  “a  real  chance  to  do  reporting  contact  with  people  of  15  to  19,” 

kind  of  informed  personal  as  well  as  discoursing.”  Mr.  Wechsler  said.  “I’m  trying 

journalism  we  both  believe  is  “A  column  is  apt  to  become  a  to  bridge  that  gap.” 
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Dorothy  Schiff 


Her  son  by  her  first  marriage, 
Mortimer  W.  Hall,  prefers  liv¬ 
ing  in  California  where  he  owns 
and  runs  radio  station,  KLAC, 
Los  Angeles. 

“Of  course,  we  might  skip  a 
generation,”  she  mused.  “My 
10th  grandchild  is  the  son  of 
my  daughter  Sarah  Ann.  She  is 
moving  back  to  New  York  after 
two  years  in  Europe.” 

“The  boy  is  only  two  weeks 
old  now,”  she  laughed,  “but  I 
also  have  another  grandson,  16, 
who  may  become  interested  in 
journalism. 

“It  is  too  bad  that  young 
people  are  not  as  interested  in 
newspaper  work  as  they  used 
to  be.  Probably  that’s  because 
they  can’t  make  as  much  money 
on  newspapers  as  they  can  in 
broadcasting,  in  advertising  or 
public  relations.  An  answer  to 
that  might  be  fewer  news¬ 
papers,  but  .  .  .  .” 

‘Dolly’s  Day’ 

“Dolly’s  Day”  begins  at  9 
P.M.  when  the  early  editions  of 
the  morning  tabloids,  the  News 
and  the  Mirror,  are  delivered 
to  her  home  on  East  64th  St. 
If  she  reads  any  news  in  them 
that  she  thinks  the  Post  should 
follow  up  she  will  telephone  Mr. 
Sann,  the  executive  editor,  at 
his  home. 

The  next  morning  her  maid 
calls  her  at  8  A.M.  On  her  tray 
with  the  cup  of  coffee  are  copies 
of  the  Times  and  the  Herald 
Tribune.  She  reads  them  until 
about  9:15.  By  10  A.M.  she  is 
ready  to  leave  the  house  but  not 
before  she  plans  the  meals.  By 
this  time  the  first  edition  of 
the  Post  has  been  delivered  to 
her  door.  She  reads  it  on  the 
way  to  the  Post  building  at  75 
West  Street  in  a  rented  Cadillac. 

“When  I  get  in  here  every 
day  things  start  happening,” 
Mrs.  Schiff  said. 

“Here”  is  the  penthouse  office 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  had  when 
he  owned  the  paper.  His  son-in- 
law  lived  there.  Bedrooms  and 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Perils  and  Problems 


Of  Q  and  A  with  K 


The  lengthy  interviews  re¬ 
cently  granted  by  Soviet  Pre¬ 
mier  Nikita  Khrushchev  to  Cy¬ 
rus  L.  Sulzberger  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist,  Drew  Pearson,  may  gdve 
reporters  the  idea  such  “scoops” 
are  becoming  increasingly  easy 
to  obtain.  This  mistaken  conclu¬ 
sion  is  easily  scotched  by  the 
correspondents'  own  descrip¬ 
tions  of  how  they  bagged  their 
interviews. 

The  necessary  steps  appear 
to  be  as  follows:  1).  Get  to 
know  either  Khrushchev  himself 
or  a  high  Kremlin  official.  2). 
Request  an  interview.  3).  Pack 
your  bags.  Be  sure  to  include 
both  winter  and  summer  cloth¬ 
ing.  4).  Keep  your  telephone 
line  open  and  a  constant  check 
on  all  plane  flights  to  Moscow. 


Two  days  later,  however, 
Zhukov  called  Pearson  and 
asked  him  what  he  wanted  to 
talk  to  Khrushchev  about.  The 
columnist  listed  Berlin,  nuclear 
testing,  the  20-year  Communist 
program,  whether  Communism 
would  trample  over  American 
grandchildren  and  other  sub¬ 
jects. 


First  Bid  in  1960 


It  was  early  in  1960  that  Mr. 
Sulzberger  began  trying  for  the 
interview  he  obtained  a  week 


Pack  for  Trip  South 


Last  winter  the  Time’s  chief 
foreign  corespondent  renewed 
application  directly  to  Mr.  K, 
through  his  son-in-law,  Aleksei 
Adzhubei,  editor  of  Izvestia; 
through  Yuri  Zhukov,  chairman 
of  the  State  Committee  on  Cul¬ 
tural  Relations,  and  through 
Cyrus  Eaton,  the  American  mil¬ 
lionaire  who  has  an  “in”  in 
Moscow. 

There  the  matter  rested  until 
late  August  of  this  year  when 
Mr.  Sulzberger  was  vacationing 
on  the  Greek  Island  of  Spetsais. 
He  received  a  cable  from  Zhukov 
suggesting  immediate  contact. 
There  was  only  one  telephone 
on  the  island  and  the  reporter 
could  not  get  a  call  through  on 
it.  He  took  a  boat  to  Athens 
and  finally  got  through  to  Zhu¬ 
kov  two  days  after  the  urgent 
cable. 

“Zhukov  asked  if  I  would  in¬ 
terrupt  my  holiday  and  come  to 
Moscow  Sept.  3  or  4,  indicating 
Mr.  Khrushchev  would  see  me 
but  making  no  guarantee,”  Mr. 
Sulzberger  wrote.  “I  agreed, 
arrived  Sept.  3  and  was  received 
two  days  later.”  - 

Mr.  Pearson’s  interview  hunt 
began  in  Washington  with  the 
Russian  Ambassador.  The  diplo¬ 
mat,  however,  went  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion  without  making  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Later,  when  he  was  in  Russia, 
Mr.  Pearson  called  Zhukov.  He 
stressed  the  timeliness  of  an  in¬ 
terview  and  even  brought  up  the 
East- West  cultural  relations  as¬ 
pect.  He  received  little  encour¬ 
agement. 


Zhukov  made  no  commitment 
for  another  two  days.  Then 
Pearson  received  another  phone 
call  and  was  told  to  stand  by  to 
go  South  to  meet  the  Premier. 
Mrs.  Pearson  was  invited  to  go 
along.  Zhukov  had  been  told 
that  Mrs.  Pearson  had  been 
practicing  her  badminton  so  she 
could  beat  Khrushchev. 

Two  days  later  Pearson  was 
informed  that  the  interview  was 
set  for  a  Thursday.  The  Pear¬ 
sons  decided  to  spend  the  inter¬ 
vening  three  days  in  Lenin¬ 
grad.  There  they  received  an¬ 
other  call  telling  them  to  be 
sure  to  return  to  Moscow  by 
Tuesday  night.  In  Moscow  they 
learned  the  interview  had  been 
pushed  up  to  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon. 

The  trip  to  Khrushchev’s  sum¬ 
mer  home  in  Georgia  was  made 
by  plane  and  an  hour  and  a  half 
drive  to  the  dacha  on  the  Black 
Sea.  After  the  first  afternoon’s 
interview,  Khrushchev  had  the 
Pearsons’  luggage  brought  up 
from  the  rooms  they  had  taken 
a  few  miles  away  and  had  them 
established  in  one  of  the  cot¬ 
tages  on  the  estate. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  warned  news¬ 
men  this  week  that  one  faces 
perils  in  interviewing  Khrush¬ 
chev:  “He  seemed  to  have  the 
idea  that  recent  interlocutors 
agreed  wholly  with  his  views  on 
Berlin  and  said  he  inferred  I 
also  did,”  the  writer  explained. 
“Politely  but  firmly  I  dissociated 
myself  from  such  an  impres¬ 
sion.” 

Mr.  Sulzberger  thought  the 
Russian  leader  makes  skillful 
use  of  the  American  press. 
“But,”  he  said,  “we  cannot  be 
expected  to  change  our  methods 
and  print  only  what  we  like 
to  re^.  The  big  point  is  to  re¬ 
port  such  opinions  accurately 
and  interpret  their  true  mean¬ 
ing.” 


62  Pages  of  Notes 


lin  office.  Sulzberger  was  not 
accompanied  by  an  English 
stenographer  but  took  62  pages 
of  notes.  During  Pearson’s  in¬ 
terviews  two  Russian  stenogra¬ 
phers  took  notes  in  Russian  and 
Mrs.  Pearson  backstopped  the 
columnist  by  taking  notes  in 
English. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  said  the  Soviet 
transcript  of  his  four  and  a 
half  hour  conversation  with  the 
Premier  ran  to  25,000  words 
but  it  will  never  be  translated 
or  published,  he  was  told. 

The  dispatch  he  prepared  for 
the  Times  was  submitted  to  So¬ 
viet  officials  and  was  translated 
into  Russian  and  a  meticulous 
comparison  of  all  quotations  was 
made  with  the  stenographic  rec¬ 
ord.  The  text  was  finally  sent  to 
the  Kremlin  and  two  days  later 
Zhukov  said  Mr.  K  desired  to 
make  two  changes  which  modi¬ 
fied  his  original  reference  to 
testing  a  100-ton  megaton  bomb. 
The  revised  quotation  said,  “We 
already  have  such  a  bomb  and 
shall  test  the  exploding  device 
for  it.” 

Mr.  Sulzberger  said  the  al¬ 
teration  was  significant,  since 
it  was  made  after  the  Soviet 
chief  had  conferred  with  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  of  India. 

Several  weeks  prior  to  the 
Pearson  and  Sulzl^rger  visits, 
Walter  Lippmann  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  had  a 
question  -  and  -  answer  session 
with  Mr.  K. 

In  Washington,  Presidential 
Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger 
said  no  Soviet  reporters  had 
been  granted  private  interviews 
with  the  President;  none  had 
sought  one.  Furthermore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Vladimir  Vashed- 
chenko,  of  TASS,  no  such  re¬ 
quest  is  contemplated  at  the 
present  time. 


Caruthers  Installed 
As  UN  Press  Aide 


Maryland  Press 
Seeks  National 
Press  Monument 


Kij 


Both  reporters  had  roughly 
the  same  conditions  during  their 
interviews,  although  Pearson 
asked  his  questions  at  the  dacha 
while  Sulzberger  did  his  ques¬ 
tioning  at  the  Premier’s  Krem- 


OCEAN  Cm  ,  Md. 

A  resolution  calling  for  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  national  monument  of 
fame  to  journalists  was  adopted 
by  the  Maryland  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  annual  meeting  here 
this  week. 

The  monument  will  be  erected 
at  the  site  of  the  War  Corre¬ 
spondents  Arch  at  Gat  bland 
State  Park  in  western  Mary¬ 
land.  It  would  be  financed  by 
the  state  in  cooperation  with 
newspaper  organizations. 

The  existing  monument  is 
dedicated  to  Civil  War  corre¬ 
spondents.  Built  in  the  1890g 
by  George  Alfred  Townsend, 
writer  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald,  the  monument  contains  the 
names  of  157  journalists  from 
both  the  North  and  South. 

Maryland  Gov.  J.  Millard 
Tawes  said  Maryland  would  be 
the  logical  state  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  national  monument  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  first  to  defend 
press  freedom. 

“The  Maryland  General  As¬ 
sembly,  in  its  first  session  in 
1777,  went  on  record  that  news¬ 
papers  and  writers  might  not 
be  interfered  with  for  publish¬ 
ing  honest  opinion,  and  so  pre¬ 
ceded  the  federal  government  in 
this  basic  right  by  a  full  10 
years,”  he  said. 


Troan’s  Interview 
With  Surgeon  Praised 


Osg^ood  Caruthers,  formerly  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  Moscow,  became  deputy 
director  of  the  press,  publica¬ 
tions  and  public  services  at  the 
United  Nations  this  week.  The 
appointment  was  made  by  UN 
Secretary  General  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold. 

Mr.  Caruthers  succeeds 
Matthew  Gordon,  who  resig^ned 
to  be  a  technological  and  invest¬ 
ment  adviser. 

Mr.  Caruthers’  immediate 
superiors  are  a  Brazilian, 
Tavares  de  Sa,  Under-Secretary 
of  Public  Information,  and  an 
Australian,  George  Ivan  Smith, 
Director  of  Press  and  Publica¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Caruthers,  46,  joined  the 
Times  in  1955  from  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  He  served  in  the 
Middle  East  before  going  to 
Moscow. 


John  Troan,  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers’  science  writer,  has 
received  tribute  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  College  of  Surgeons  for  his 
three-part  interview  last  June 
with  Dr.  I.  S.  Ravdin,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  college  of 
surgeons  praises  Mr.  Troan’s 
handling  of  a  difficult  subject- 
undesirable  practices  in  Ameri¬ 
can  surgery  and  the  efforts  of 
the  colleg^e  to  stamp  them  out 
— and  calls  it  “unprecedented.” 
The  Bulletin  reprints  the  in¬ 
terview  in  its  current  issue. 


Receive  $1,000  Prize 


An  award  of  $1,000  is  being 
given  by  the  American  Machine 
&  Foundry  Company  and  the 
National  Recreation  Association 
to  staff  members  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  for  a 
series  of  articles  and  editorials 
dealing  with  a  special  recrea¬ 
tion  tax.  Sharing  in  the  prize 
are  J.  D.  Maurice,  editor,  and 
Charles  Connor  and  Jack 
Greene,  reporters. 
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CONSUMERS’  CHAMPION 
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Food  Editors  Urged 
To  Expand  Services 


Chicago 

Expansion  of  the  food  editor’s 
role  to  serve  as  “champion  of 
the  consumer”  in  providing 
knowledge  as  to  processing 
methods  and  packaging  improve¬ 
ments  was  advocat^  at  the  19th 
annual  Newspaper  Food  Editors’ 
Conference  here  this  week. 

“Your  very  independence  and 
your  strategic  location  in  the 
food  marketing  system  make  you 
uniquely  qualih^  to  serve  as 
champion  of  the  consumer,  keep¬ 
ing  her  informed  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  for  her  benefit,”  declared 
George  L.  Clements,  president 
of  Jewel  Tea  Co.,  Inc.,  in  his 
keynote  address  to  the  145  food 
editors  in  attendance. 

In  Political  Arena 

In  advocating  that  food  edi¬ 
tors  give  more  attention  to  such 
matters  as  quality  weight  con¬ 
trol  and  the  moisture  content  of 
hams,  Mr.  Clements  told  the 
group  that  such  matters  now  are 
being  kicked  around  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  arena.  He  called  attention 
to  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress 
to  establish  a  department  for 
consumers  at  the  Cabinet  level. 
He  mentioned  the  recent  opposi¬ 
tion  to  efforts  of  the  California 
Department  of  Weights  and 
Measures  to  set  up  procedures 
for  handling  the  minor  varia¬ 
tions  in  weight  of  individual 
packages. 

“One  would  think  that  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  consumers,”  he 
said,  “with  the  interest  of  con¬ 
sumers  truly  at  heart,  would 
have  warmly  embraced  such  a 
common-sense  approach  as  the 
most  economical  way  to  police 
weight  variations.  But,  instead, 
the  California  Consumer  Coun¬ 
sel  opposed  the  procedure. 

“Ostensibly  in  the  interest  of 
consumers,  the  implied  proposal 
that  the  filling  process  should  be 
so  closely  controlled  that  there 
would  be  no  variation  from  pack¬ 
age  to  package  would  be  prohibi¬ 
tive  in  cost.  It  would  add  to 
prices  paid  by  consumers  for 
frozen  peas. 

Newspapers  ‘Unfriendly’ 

“Now  the  strange  part  of  this 
whole  story  is  the  treatment  it 
received  in  the  newspapers,”  he 
continued.  “No  newspaper  gave 
a  friendly  explanation  of  statis¬ 
tical  quality  control  in  terms  of 
its  basis  in  scientific  experience 
or  its  benefits  in  controlling 
weight  variations  within  prac¬ 


tically  tolerable  limits.  Instead 
the  newspapers,  using  state¬ 
ments  obtained  from  the  OflRce 
of  Consumer  General,  gave  the 
impression  that  this  was  all  a 
sinister  plot  to  try  to  ‘take’  the 
consxuner.” 

Mr.  Clements  feels  the  food 
editor  is  best  suited  to  be  the 
counsel  of  the  consumer,  “using 
his  or  her  position  of  interested 
objectivity  to  ferret  out  the 
pr^ucts  and  services  which  will 
make  the  American  consumer  a 
better  meal  preparer  with  prod¬ 
ucts  of  high  nutrition.” 

Granting  the  consumer  needs 
to  have  someone  to  look  to  for 
guidance  and  information  she 
can  trust,  Mr.  Clements  asserted 
“we  have  already  seen  that  the 
government  influenced  by  politi¬ 
cal  considerations,  is  not  well 
suited  to  fulfill  this  function.” 

22  at  Conference 

Dave  Preston,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News,  confer¬ 
ence  chairman,  reported  that 
five  male  food  editors  were  in 
attendance.  Assisting  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ton  were  two  vice-chairmen, 
Robert  Tower,  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  Douglas  West,  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  represent¬ 
ing  the  New  York  chapter, 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  sponsors. 

'Thelma  Machael,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News,  chairman  of  the 
Food  Editors’  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee,  introduced  the  22  food  edi¬ 
tors  attending  the  conference  for 
the  first  time.  Included  in  the 
group  were  representatives  from 
nine  new  papers  enrolled. 

Thirty-nine  companies  and 
associations  provided  the  editors 
information  about  their  products 
and  services  in  the  food  field. 

Vesta  Awards  Presented 

Food  editors  of  four  news¬ 
papers  were  honored  by  the 
American  Meat  Institute  as 
results  of  the  1961  Vesta  Awards 
competition  were  announced. 

Winners  this  year  of  the 
statuettes  of  Vesta,  mythological 
goddess  of  hearth  and  fire,  are: 

Olivia  Robinson,  Southside 
Journal,  South  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mrs.  Pearl  E.  Hafstrom, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

Isabel  DuBois,  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Clarice  Rowlands,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 


COOK'S  PRIVILEGE  it  tasting  her  own  concoction.  Polly  Paffilas,  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  fries  bacon  on  a  new  electric  appliance  at  a  breakfast 
session  of  the  Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference  in  Chicago. 


Color  Awards  Luncheon 
Tickets  Are  Available 

Tickets  for  the  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher-AANR  Color  Awards 
Luncheon,  in  the  Ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  26,  are  still 
available. 

Reservations  may  be  made  by 
writing  or  calling  the  office  of 
the  New  York  chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  Room 
403,  141  East  44th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  Telephone  MUrray 
Hill  2-4268.  Tickets  are  $10, 
including  cocktails. 

The  color  exhibit  starts  at 
11  a.m.,  reception  at  noon,  and 
luncheon  at  12:45  p.m.  Several 
hundred  color  advertisements 
will  be  displayed,  in  addition  to 
the  winners  of  the  E&P  Color 
Contest.  The  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  the  presentation  of 
color  awards  to  newspapers, 
advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies. 
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Small  Fry  Clip 
Coupons  for  Fun 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
The  News  and  Post-Herald 
have  just  finished  playing 
grandaddy  to  75,000  children. 

Youngsters  from  all  over 
Alabama  flocked  to  Birmingham 
to  participate  in  Kids  Days,  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  Alabama  State 
Fair  Authority  at  Kiddieland 
Amusement  Park. 

The  newspapers  carried  cou¬ 
pons  daily  for  more  than  a 
month  to  make  it  possible  for 
youngsters  to  have  a  pre-school 
fling  at  a  fraction  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  cost  of  rides,  refreshments 
and  other  activities. 

• 

TV  Magazine  Added 

Cleveland 
The  Cleveland  Press  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  pocket-size  TV  Maga¬ 
zine,  presented  on  Fridays.  The 
inaugural  issue  was  of  72  pages. 
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12  Young  Foreign 
Newsmen  Tour  U.S. 


Twelve  young  newspapermen, 
chosen  by  their  senior  editors 
as  the  men  showing  most  prom¬ 
ise  on  their  staff,  arrived  in 
New  York  this  week  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  India,  Germany,  Japan, 
Italy,  Holland,  Spain,  Northern 
Nigeria  and  four  South  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  for  a  year  of  work, 
study  and  travel  in  the  United 
States. 

Forerunners  in  a  program  for 
international  understanding  or¬ 
ganized  by  “Friendship  Ambas¬ 
sador”  Harry  Morgan,  the 
twelve  will  be  based  at  Macales- 
ter  College  in  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
■sota,  during  their  stay.  Mr. 
Morgan  is  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Macalester  and  director 
of  the  college’s  foreign  student 
program. 

The  program  is  designed  to 
acquaint  foreign  opinion  mak¬ 


ers  with  the  American  jjeople 
and  their  way  of  life.  It  includes 
actual  work  experience  on  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States,  a 
“station  wagon”  tour  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  study  pro¬ 
gram  at  Macalester. 

Financing  Arranged 

The  year  of  study  and  work 
has  been  made  possible  by  the 
cooi)eration  of  the  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest  Foundation,  American  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation,  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation, 
National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany,  Pan-American  World  Air¬ 
ways,  and  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  raised  $50,- 
000  in  cash  or  its  equivalent. 
Pan  American  World  Airways 
for  example,  furnished  plane 
fares;  American  Motors  fur¬ 


nished  the  red  station  wagons. 

“I  wanted  it  to  l)e  completely 
financed  by  individuals,  not  the 
Government,”  Mr.  Morgan  ex¬ 
plained.  “These  men  are  under 
no  obligation  to  our  Govern¬ 
ment  in  what  they  write.” 

The  fund,  to  which  the  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest  contributed  $12,000, 
provides  $50  a  month  to  each 
man  for  expenses. 

Since  he  l)egan  to  show  for¬ 
eign  students  around  the  coun¬ 
try’  six  years  ago,  Mr.  Morgan 
has  tried  to  show  at  least  160 
of  them  what  they  wanted  to 
see.  He  began  by  organizing  Na¬ 
tional  Ambassadors  for  Friend¬ 
ship,  .selling  “shares”  at  $1 
each. 

He  saw  the  need  for  his  am¬ 
bassadors,  he  related,  in  1953, 
when,  as  a  volunteer  with  the 
Friends  Service  Committee,  he 
went  to  the  Netherlands  to  help 
restore  flood-damaged  homes. 

“I  was  always  on  the  de¬ 
fensive,”  he  said,  “trying  to  ex¬ 
plain  about  our  divorce  rate, 
{Continued  on  }Hige  66) 


New  Montreal  Paper  Starts  At  146,000 


Montreal 

George  Langlois,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  Le  Nouveati 
Journal,  French-language  daily 
which  started  publication  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  5,  declared  the 
newspaper  “is  not  starting  a 
war  with  anyone;  just  trying 
for  our  share  of  the  market.” 

Le  Nouveau  Journal  is  com¬ 
peting  with  La  Presse,  old- 
established  daily. 

Mr.  Langlois,  in  a  speech  be¬ 
fore  the  suburban  Westmount 
Rotary  Club,  said  that  the  Jour¬ 
nal  printed  146,000  copies  on  its 
first  day  of  publication. 

“That  was  three  times  the 
number  we  had  planned  at  the 
outset,”  he  said.  “We  made  a 
survey  among  news  vendors  and 
decided  to  print  100,000  or  more 
instead  of  50,000.  We  believe 
we  can  easily  hold  100,000  or 
more  circulation  daily.” 

Mr.  Langlois,  who  quit  his 
j)ost  of  editorialist-in-chief  at 
La  Presse  to  join  the  new  paper, 
gave  some  background  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  Le  Nouveau  Jour¬ 
nal  was  bom  and  its  financing. 

Profits  to  Foundation 

He  said  it  is  a  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization  in  that  profits  made 
are  turned  over  to  La  Founda¬ 
tion  Berthiaume  -  DuTremblay 
established  by  Mrs.  Angelina 
DuTremblay,  granddaughter  of 
the  founder  of  La  Presse  (the 
late  Hon.  Trefle  Berthiaume). 
Mrs.  DuTremblay,  widow  of  the 
late  Hon.  Pamphile  DuTrem¬ 
blay,  himself  president  of  La 
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Presse  Publishing  Company  for 
a  number  of  years,  headed  La 
Presse  prior  to  a  family  rift 
which  led  to  her  resignation. 

“As  far  back  as  1955,  when 
her  husband  died,  Mrs.  DuTrem¬ 
blay,  wanted  a  foundation  which 
would  pass  her  wealth  to  the 
publication  of  Quebec  Province,” 
Mr.  Langlois  said.  “She  wanted 
to  put  I.,a  Presse  in  the  founda¬ 
tion,  but  as  you  know  a  Private 
Bill  was  denied  by  Quebec  Legis¬ 
lature  and  La  Presse  could  not 
be  included  ’n  the  foundation.” 

If  the  present  foundation 
which  includes  Le  Nouveau 
Journal  goes  well,  Mr.  Langlois 
said,  it  could  attain  a  position 
in  which  it  would,  in  money, 
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give  away  as  much  as  Canadian 
Government’s  Canada  Council 
does  in  .scholarships  and  grants. 
Mr.  Langlois  said  that  English- 
speaking  Canadians  are  eligible 
to  receive  the  grants  along  with 
French-Canadians. 

Mr.  Langlois  denied  rumors 
that  outside  capital  or  influence 
are  involved  in  the  financing  or 
jwlicy  of  Le  Nouveau  Journal. 
He  said  the  new  paper  has  no 
capital  other  than  that  provided 
by  Mrs.  DuTremblay,  and  its 
relations  with  the  printing  com¬ 
pany  (The  Gazette  Publishing 
Company  —  owner  of  the  daily 
Gazette)  are  “besides  friendship 
—  those  of  a  client  and  a 
printer.” 


Portland  Aid 
Referendum 
Held  Certain 

San  Francisco 

An  American  Newspaper 
Guild  referendum  on  assistance 
to  the  Portland,  Ore.,  strikers 
is  forecast  confidently  by  leaders 
of  a  group  working  for  revision 
of  the  guild’s  convention  action. 

A  weekend  count  showed  11 
local  units  in  six  states  had 
voted  for  .such  an  ANG  ballot, 
it  was  learned  here.  Endor.se- 
ments  to  meet  constitutional  re¬ 
quirements  were  expected  be¬ 
fore  the  Sept.  24  deadline. 

Barney  Peterson,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland  unit, 
leader  in  the  move  for  the  refer¬ 
endum,  .said  he  sees  a  referen¬ 
dum  as  a  certainty. 

The  local  memberships  of 
Buffalo,  Boston,  Sacramento, 
Knoxville,  Stockton,  Peoria, 
Milwaukee,  San  Diego,  San 
Jose,  Bakersfield,  Salem,  Mass., 
and  of  SFONG  have  voted  for 
the  proposal. 

The  petitioners  .seek  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  Portland  strike  bene¬ 
fits  to  Dec.  1.  The  Vancouver 
convention  voted  252  to  150  to 
cut  off  benefits  as  of  Aug.  11. 

The  San  Francisco-Oakland 
unit  has  dropped  $1  monthly 
assessments  for  Portland’s 
strikers.  Instead  the  unit  is  con¬ 
tributing  $350  from  its  defense 
fund. 

Florida  Reporter 
Stricken  at  Pageant 

Philadelphia 

Rushton  E.  Marshall.  53,  a 
reporter-photographer  for  the 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald  Tribune, 
died  in  Jefferson  Hospital  here 
after  having  lieen  stricken  with 
an  apparent  heart  attack  while 
covering  the  Miss  America 
Beauty  Pageant  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Marshall,  assigned  to 
cover  Miss  Florida,  Sherry 
Grimes,  collapsed  as  he  entered 
Convention  Hall  Saturday  night. 
He  was  taken  to  Atlantic  City 
Hospital  then  transferred  here. 
• 

WalthaR  Appointed 
To  Topeka  Ad  Post 

Topeka,  Kas. 

Ed  Walthall  has  been 
appointed  assistant  advertising 
director  of  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal  by  Roliert  1.  Peele,  head 
of  the  department. 

Mr.  Walthall  comes  to  Topeka 
from  the  Denton  (Tex.)  Record- 
Chronicle  where  he  has  been 
advertising  director. 
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Press  Left  Yawning 
At  Belgrade  Gabfest 


Ky  Etlwin  Ruth 

\ever  have  so  many  newsmen 
waitinl  so  long:  and  so  dramatic¬ 
ally  for  so  little  in  Belgrrade  on 
the  last  day  of  the  conference  of 
“non-aligmed”  states.  At  4:30 
p.m.,  the  25  monarchs,  dictators, 
princes,  presidents,  prime  minis¬ 
ters  and  foreigm  ministers  beg:an 
a  secret  session.  By  midnig:ht, 
that  secret  session  was  still 
.secretly  sittings. 

After  five  days  of  cliche- 
riddled  speeches,  the  top-rankingf 
communists,  crypto-communists, 
para-communists,  anti-commun¬ 
ists,  leftist-socialists  had  gfone 
into  the  last  round  of  their  bitter 
figrht  about  every  line  and  plati¬ 
tude  of  the  longf  final  declaration, 
which  had  to  be  unanimous.  All 
delegrations  had  made  a  solemn 
agrreement  not  to  “leak”  infor¬ 
mation,  and  as  most  of  them  kept 
it,  very  little  could  be  discovered. 

It  was  2  a.m.  when  the  final 
conference  session  begjan.  The 
press  grallery  was  packed  to 
capacity  and  floodlig^hts  blazed 
down  on  yawning  deleg:ates  and 


them  members  of  the  Israeli 
army)  sat  in  the  gallery  just 
above  Nasser.  No  one  attempted 
to  kill  him. 

To  en.sure  the  widest  inter¬ 
national  coverage  of  Tito’s  Jam¬ 
boree,  the  Yugoslavs  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  press  center  comparable 
only  with  the  permanent  setup 
at  UN  headquarters  in  New 
York.  It  was  in  the  modern  labor 
union  headquarters  just  across 
the  road  from  the  parliament 
building.  In  the  largest  hall, 
correspondents  could  watch 
large-screen  television  of  the 
conference  and  listen  to  the 
English  version,  while  corre¬ 
spondents  watching  television  in 
four  other  rooms  heard  it  in 
French,  Spanish,  Arabic  and 
Serbo-Croat. 

Like  most  foreigpi  correspond¬ 
ents,  I  lived  in  a  new  12-story 
block  of  working-class  apart¬ 
ments  which  had  been  furnished 
as  press  hostels.  We  were  the 
first  people  to  live  there,  with 
two  correspondents  sleeping  in 
Wsitors.  For  45  minutes,  the  each  room.  In  the  building  were 
final  declaration  of  the  Belgrade  jjostal  and  wire  facilities  and  a 


Haverhill  Jouniars 
.4BC  Report  Held  Up 

Reports  on  the  circulation  of 
the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Journal 
are  l)eing  discontinued  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
until  a  reinstatement  audit  is 
made  and  issued. 

The  ABC  Ijoard  of  directors, 
after  a  hearing  Sept.  8,  found 
the  Union  Leader  Corporation, 
publusher  of  the  Journal,  guilty 
of  violating  the  bylaws  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  allow  an  auditor  full 
access  to  the  records  for  verifi¬ 
cation  of  the  circulation  claimed 
in  publisher’s  .statements. 

• 

In  Prodiiotiun  Post 

Seattle 

Maurice  E.  Cotton,  formerly 
assistant  business  manager  of 
the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World- 
Herald,  has  been  appointed  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Seattle 
Times. 


Hoe  Stockholders 
Approve  Exchange 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
common  stockholders  of  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.  approved  a  proposed  re¬ 
capitalization  plan,  J.  L.  Auer, 
president,  reported  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  conducted  Sept.  12  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Auer  said  the  plan  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  offering  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  in  exchange  for  the 
outstanding  Class  A  stock.  “It 
is  expected  the  exchange  will 
l)e  made  within  a  few  months,” 
he  said. 

Class  A  .shareholders  have  the 
option  of  offering  their  stock  in 
exchange.  If  90%  of  the  shares 
are  deposited  for  exchange,  the 
plan  automatically  becomes  ef¬ 
fective.  Hoe  directors  also  re¬ 
tain  the  right  to  make  the  plan 
effective  if  at  least  75%  of  the 
stock  is  deposited  with  the  com¬ 
pany  for  exchange. 


Legion  Gives  Journalism 
Award  to  Scripps-Howard 


Conference  was  read  out 
English,  and  simultaneously 
translated  into  French,  Spanish, 

.\rabic  and  Serbo-Croat. 

iM^eli  Cards  Picked  Up 

The  Belgrade  Conference 
l)egan  with  a  strange  incident. 

Xewsmen  from  all  over  the 
world  crowded  together  in 
blistering  heat  outside  the  par¬ 
liament  building  to  watch  the 
delegates  arrive  for  the  opening 
.session  when  Yugoslav  secret 
police  moved  in  among  us  for  a 
new  check  of  press  cards — the 
fourth  one.  Eight  correspondents 
whose  cards  showed  them  to  be 
the  representatives  of  Israeli 
news  media — seven  of  them 
Israeli  citizens,  including  two  preters  and  information  officers, 
Moslem  Arabs — were  escorted  the  Yugoslavs  had  staffed  the 
off  by  the  secret  police,  and  their  press  center  with  beautiful,  well- 
press  cards  were  taken  from  educated,  cultured  girls.  All 
them.  This  caused  protests  from  came  from  what  in  non-Commun- 
many  other  correspondents.  ist  countries  would  be  called  the 
The  Yugoslavs  gave  the  upper  class.  Most  of  them  were 
Israelis  their  press  cards  back,  the  daughters  of  diplomats  who 
Next  morning,  the  Israelis  had  been  educated  abroad,  of 

foreign  ministry  officials,  of 
doctors  and  university  profes¬ 
sors.  The  fact  that  these  girls — 
and  through  them  their  families 
and  their  friends — could  get 
personal  inside  knowledge  of 
what  a  free  press  means  and 
how  it  works  was  an  important 
by-product  of  one  of  the  strang¬ 
est  international  conferences 


cafeteria-bar. 

For  this  accommodation,  the 
Yugoslavs  charged  prices  com- 
l)aring  very  unfavorably  with 
the  luxury  hotels  in  Belgrade. 
While  at  the  top-class  Moscow 
Hotel  a  single-bed  room  with 
shower  costs  1800  dinars,  we 
correspondents  were  charged 
2500  dinars  per  bed,  which 
meant  5000  dinars  per  room. 
This  is  just  under  $9 — in  Yugo¬ 
slav  terms  fabulously  expen¬ 
sive.  The  prices  at  the  cafe¬ 
teria-bar  were  those  of  the  lux¬ 
ury  hotels.  Naturally,  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  government  was  determined 
they  get  the  maximum  foreign 
currency  out  of  this  conference. 

To  help  the  newsmen  as  inter- 


appeared  outside  the  parliament 
building — within  a  few  feet  of 
the  Arabs’  leader  Nasser.  On 
the  third  day  of  the  conference, 
when  the  carefully  planned  (and 
quite  unworkable)  “list  system” 
for  the  press  gallery  was  aban¬ 
doned  and  all  accredited  corre¬ 
spondents  were  admitted  freely 
after  four  card  checks,  the 
Israeli  correspondents  (most  of  ever  held. 
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Denver 

For  their  long  and  continuing 
campaign  against  Communism, 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
were  saluted  by  the  American 
Legion  here  this  week  in  the 
presentation  of  the  first  Fourth 
Estate  Journalistic  Award  of 
the  war  veterans’  organization. 

The  citation  read:  “In  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  tradition  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  which,  in  defense  of  free 
institutions,  opposition  to  tyr¬ 
anny,  and  nobility  of  purpose, 
has  contributed  to  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  people  of  the 
U  nited  States  and  of  the  world.” 

Qualities  of  Freedom 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president 
and  general  editorial  manager 
of  the  newspapers,  accepted  the 
award  from  National  Com¬ 
mander  William  R.  Burke.  In 
his  remarks  Mr.  Howard  pledged 
continuation  of  the  fight  against 
Communism  “as  long  as  it  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  our  country.” 

At  the  same  time  he  urged  the 
Legion  to  “guard  against  the 
danger  of  stifling  one  of  our 
most  potent  weapons — a  com¬ 
pletely  free  and  fearless  mind, 
and  that  we  not  lose  sight  of  our 
freedoms  in  seeking  to  preserve 
them.” 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  said : 

“In  combatting  the  fettered 
and  fearful  totalitarian  mind, 
let  us  not  destroy  the  boldness, 
vigor  and  inquisitiveness  which 
we  need — increasingly — today 
and  tomorrow. 

“These  are  the  qualities  which 


made  this  country  great,  and 
these  are  the  qualities  which  our 
totalitarian  enemies  dare  not 
risk  developing.” 

He  added  that  it  is  imperative 
in  the  campaign  against  com¬ 
munism  that  “we  should  not  be 
diverted  by  the  crackpots,  frus¬ 
trates  or,  indeed,  by  the  rela¬ 
tively  few  who  honestly, 
sincerely,  and  even  patriotically 
espouse  views — be  they  of  the 
left  or  right — contrary  to  our 
own. 

“For  diversions  of  this  kind,” 
he  continued,  “can  destroy  the 
atmosphere  and  environment  in 
which  we  must  develop  and 
encourage  young  minds  to 
explore — to  run  free. 

“Never  has  it  been  so  import¬ 
ant  that  we  foster  this  develop¬ 
ment,  for  it  is  the  free  mind 
upon  which  we  must  rely  for 
final  victory.” 

In  expressing  Scripps-How- 
ard’s  appreciation  of  this  honor, 
Mr.  Howard  said  “I  particularly 
do  so  in  behalf  of  the  dedicated 
reporters  who  have  tirelessly 
fought  this  campaign  over  the 
years  and  are  still  fighting  it. 

“Especially  do  I  have  in 
mind,”  he  added,  “Frederick 
Woltman,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  hit  the  beach  in  this  still 
unfinished  battle.” 

Mr.  Howard  recalled  that  both 
the  Legion  and  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  recognized 
early  the  dangers  of  communism, 
and  that  the  fight  was  under¬ 
taken  at  a  time  when  it  was 
unpopular,  and  judging  from 
some  of  the  protests,  almost 
unpatriotic. 
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Gannett  Dailies  Grow  Mr.  Miller  reviewed  some,  as  Fast  Reading 

follows: 

With  Pmcrratnc  Skffl  AppM 

▼▼  it/J-J.  V>4J.  ▼  M.  J.  CIJXIO  half  of  the  downtown  Commu-  _  * 

nity  Development  Committee  ^  ^  ^  I 

Abshxx)N,  N.  J.  —  never  aloof.  In  respect  to  there;  also  in  news  and  editorial  XO  1  lUS  CdX 
One  hundred  executives  of  every  worthwhile  public  cause,  campaigns  involving  local  wel- 
Gannett  Newspapers  conferred  our  aproach  should  be  ‘How  can  fare,  opening  of  a  new  65-mile  With  the  September  17  issue, 
here  Sept.  11  and  12,  following  we  help?'  freeway,  and  renovation  of  the  This  Week  magazine  will  an- 

an  outline  of  problems  presented  “We  should  strive  constantly  Edison  Tower  at  Menlo  Park,  nounce  a  program  to  help  its 
by  Paul  Miller,  president  of  to  broaden  our  base  of  reader-  “At  Saratoga  Springfs,  the  readers  “read  better,  read 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  ship;  for  example,  to  attract  Saratogian  has  led  in  reestab-  faster,  understand  more.” 

Mr.  Miller  noted  that  total  and  hold  young  people  and  other  lishing  a  retail  merchants  coun-  Directing  the  program  is 
advertising  linage  of  Gannett  groups  having  (or  suspected  of  cil,  of  which  Bob  Wilkinson  has  William  S.  Schaill,  president  of 
newspapers  in  the  seven  months  having)  underdeveloped  habits  been  elected  chairman.  Besides,  Reading  Laboratory,  Inc.  It 
to  July  31  was  off  approximately  of  newspaper  reading.  Fred  Eaton’s  editorial  efforts  consists  of  a  course  in  improved 

4%%  from  that  in  the  com-  .  .  ,  c  ^  ®  owning  reading  techniques  scheduled  to 

parable  period  of  1960.  Advertising  s  story  establishment  of  a  run  from  Sept.  17  through  Jan- 

“The  national  decline  was  ‘‘And  let  us  remind  readers  county  planning  board,  further  yary,  1962.  Reading  tests  will  be 
6^%  so  we  did  a  little  better  regularly,  in  editorials,  in  our  state  development  of  the  Spa,  gjven  at  frequent  interv’als, 
than  the  average,”  he  said.  own  promotional  advertising,  in  ^.nd  new  interest  in  fluoridation  ^ging  the  magazine’s  own  arti- 

speeches  to  civic  groups  and  water.  gjgg  and  there  will  be  timing 

larculation  Lp  _ “At  Rino’hamtoTi.  the  Press  —ir _ a: _ 


Fast  Reading 
Skill  Applied 
To  This  Week 

With  the  September  17  issue. 


own  promotional  advertising,  in  interest  in  fluoridation  using  the  magazine’s  own  arti- 


speeches  to  civic  groups  and  water, 


cles,  and  there  will  be  timing 


others,  that  advertising  helps  * Binghamton,  the  Press  and  self-grading  instructions. 

“Circulation  of  our  dailies,”  people  live  better  and  saves  campaigned  successfully  to  keep  -py^g  course  is  designed  to  train 

he  continued,  “was  up  2%  and  them  money.  This  fact  needs  Endicott  Johnson  Co.  under  local  ^jjg  gyg  ^ake  in  whole  phrases 

Sundays  The  largest  consistent  selling.  Not  every-  management.  It  kept  boosting  ^  time,  to  cut  down  reading 

percentage  gain  was  by  the  Eve-  body  agrees  with  us!”  Penn-Cann  Route  81  as  well  time  and  speed  up  compre- 

ning  News  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Miller  itemized  public  development  of  Route  17  hgusion. 

12%.  services  by  individual  Gannett  across  the  Southern  Tier  from  gchaill,  engaged  as  a  con- 


Mr.  Schaill,  engaged  as  a  con- 


Binghamton  and  Plainfield  newspapers  in  the  past  12  New  York  City.  It  may  have  a  sujtant  to  This  Week,  has  made 
tied  for  second  with  5%%.  months,  after  saying:  prize-w-inner  in  the  recent  series  some  typographical  changes.  He 

Binghamton  had  the  largest  “I  have  placed  considerable  indicating  that  New  York  City  opened  up  editorial  text  by 

Sunday  gain,  3  1/10%.  “Bing-  emphasis  on  community  activi-  hnve  been  paying  millions  ygjug  lO-point  Bodoni  on  12- 

hamton,  like  Newburgh,  occu-  ties.  This  is  important  in  the  dollars  more  than  it  should  slugs  instead  of  10-point 

pied  some  new  territory.  Oppor-  case  of  any  newspaper  any-  ^  $300,000,000  water  supply  Articles  are  interspersed  with 
tunities  were  seized.  This  is  where.  It  is  vital  in  our  Group,  in  pelaware  County.  extra-bold  italics  to  flag  atten- 

growth!”  Mr.  Miller  commented,  where  local  management  is  “There’s  another  outstanding  yjon  to  key  sentences,  and  Bauer 
“At  some  of  our  newspapers  watched  by  local  interests  —  project,  also  deserving  of  na-  godoni,  rather  than  hand-letter- 
and  radio  stations,  profits  were  as  it  should  be  —  for  any  sign  tinnal  attention,  at  Ithaca.  A  is  used  in  headlines, 

reduced  sharply  the  first  half  of  primary  allegiance  elsewhere,  campaign  last  Spring  to  stimu-  WjHiam  I.  Nichols,  editor  and 
of  the  year  due  to  community  The  record  of  Gannett  newspa-  interest  in  the  local  school  puyjlisher  said  that  “under  Mr. 

economic  dips  (as  at  Elmira  pers  has  been  highlighted  with-  board  election  produced  almost  gpyj^jiyjg  direction  we  have  laid 


and  Niagara  Falls)  or  expan-  in  the  last  year  by  some  great 
sion  costs  (as  at  Newburgh). 

“Business  turned  upward 

sharply  starting  in  July  and  |  ^  9  n  •  -wrr  n  w 

August.  I  understand  that  some  |  oOfl  S  ifOO^lB^ntOn  iVOS  mCCOI 
of  you  may  have  record  autumn  |  ^ 

advertising  volume.”  |  On  Wednesday,  Aug.  30, 

Mr.  Miller  continued:  |  Franklin  Morse,  of  the  Los 

“If  we  are  to  grow  —  and  |  Angeles  Mirror,  drew  the  edi- 
that  is  the  only  way  we  can  |  torial  cartoon  shown  here  in 
assure  survival  —  we  must  plan  |  the  hope  that  “a  few  readers 
growth  and  pay  for  it.  Econo-  |  would  notice  I  shared  author- 
mists  generally  forecast  higher  |  ship  with  my  four-year  old.” 
national  business  levels  in  1961-  |  He  described  the  back- 
62.  Certainly  our  volume  should  |  ground  for  the  cartoon’s 
rise,  but  we  shall  have  to  fight  |  unusual  signature  as  follows : 


(Continued  on  page  62)  out  our  pages  so  that  the 

_  reader’s  attention  is  caught 

'■  quickly  and  flows  through  title, 

n  w  I  subhe^  or  bank  into  the  para- 

tCCOl  I  graphs  of  the  article.” 

Here  are  the  recommended 

B|  steps  in  Pre-Reading  a  maga- 

I  1.  Do  not  glance  over  it 
I  casually.  Look  first  at  the  title 
I  and  author.  Read  the  bank  or 
I  subhead  beneath  the  title.  These 
I  tell  you  who  is  speaking  and 
I  give  you  a  general  idea  of  what 
I  he  will  say. 

I  2.  Before  starting  the  text, 
I  look  at  pictures  and  captions 
I  as  well  as  supplementary  boxed 
I  material  on  the  pages. 

I  3.  Next,  read  the  first  two  or 
I  three  paragraphs  thoroughly. 
^^1  4.  Now  proceed,  reading  only 

the  first  sentence  of  succeeding 
V.  '  V  I  paragraphs.  In  a  well-integrated 

"  I  article,  this  is  the  topic  sentence. 

Don't  Tell  Me  You  I  What  follows  in  the  paragraph 
n't  See  It!"  |  is  an  expansion  of  the  idea  ex- 

I  pressed  at  the  start, 

I  5.  As  you  approach  the  last 
all  there  was  to  it  |  paragraphs,  begin  to  read 

Imt  I  ve  coninnced  |  thoroughly  again.  The  author 
ibterranean  shelter  |  g^ould  now  be  stating  his  con- 
re  priority  over  a  |  elusions.  This  tells  you  whether 
ly  own  backyard.  |  y^u  want  to  go  back  and  study 
his  arguments  closely. 
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to  keep  increasing  costs  from 
outrunning  any  increase  in 
earnings. 

“We  have  undertaken  or  pro¬ 
jected  major  newspaper  develop¬ 
ment  programs  at  Hartford, 
Danville,  Malone  and  Saratoga 
Springs;  and,  in  television  and 
r^io,  at  Rochester  and  Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth.” 

“In  all  our  activities  we  must 
keep  one  aim  foremost:  To  pro¬ 
vide  ever  better  service  to  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers. 

“We  must  keep  earning  and 
holding  respect.  We  must  join 
other  good  forces  in  asserting 


“He  [the  son]  awoke  from  H 
one  of  those  scary  dreams,  9 
with  the  ‘boogie-man’  still  in 
his  room.  He  uttered  the  line 
for  my  cartoon,  and  I,  like  ..i.. 
so  many  of  us,  could  neither  C' 
deny  nor  reassure  the  young-  j?.. 
ster  with  any  integrity  that  ^ 
it  really  wasn’t  there. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  ^ 
spoof  him  back  to  sleep  as 
any  fatherly  type  would  do, 
but  the  fact  remains  I  can 
still  ill-afford  to  provide  the 
boy  with  any  concrete  secur¬ 
ity  against  atomic  attack. 


Hence,  it  occurred  to  me  the  myself  a  subterranean  shelter 


responsible  leadership.  Our  |  boy  was  uttering  a  challenge  should  have  priority  over  a 


newspapers  must  always  be  at 
the  center  of  community  life 


to  us  all. 


"Gee  Dad,  Don't  Tell  Me  You 
Can't  See  It!" 


“That’s  all  there  was  to  it 
— except  that  I’ve  convinced 


patio  in  my  own  backyard.’ 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Studebaker  Lark  Sets  Pace 
With  Hi-Fi  Ads  for  ’62 


-j-,  ,  •  ••  1  trees  were  cut  to  make  the 

^tUU  HillttlllSiaStlC  LlealerS  paper.  These  trees  covered  50 

acres  in  northern  Canada  and 

Join  in  $700,000  Color  Ad 

Eight  weeks  were  required  to 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler  plan  and  move  the  rolls  in  30 

freight  cars  to  the  386  news- 

Hi-Fi  four-color  pre-print  ads  ceive  the  same  copy  in  sheets.  involved, 

in  386  newspapers  starting  Regular  black  and  white  edi-  New  York  on  Tuesday, 

Sept.  19  and  running  through  torial  matter  will  be  printed  on  Sept.  5,  Studebaker-Packard’s 
Sept.  26  will  be  used  by  Stude-  the  reverse  side  of  the  color  ad  t°P  executive  team  showed  the 
baker-Packard  Corp.  to  intro-  and  the  catalog  of  Studebaker  campaign  to  dealers  in  advance 
duce  its  four  top  Lark  models  dealers  in  the  paper’s  circula-  meetings  in  nine  other  cities, 

of  1962  to  the  public.  Scheduled  tion  area  will  be  overprinted  New  York  dealer  showing 

date  for  displaying  the  cars  in  on  a  blank  column  to  the  right  followed  a  press  preview  in 
showrooms  is  Sept.  22.  of  the  ad.  South  Bend,  Aug.  31. 

S-P  is  footing  the  bill  for  the  Newspapers  chosen  by  D’Arcy  "The  New  York  showing  at 
pre-prints  in  286  major  dailies  to  carry  the  color  preprints  the  Statler  Hilton  was  a  tip  off 
on  the  schedule  and  dealers  will  range  in  size  from  the  Florence  on  the  general  enthusiasm  being 
pay  the  local  newspaper  rate  (Wis.)  Mining  News  (circula-  shown  by  the  dealers  for  both 
for  the  preprint  in  an  additional  tion  1,300)  to  the  New  York  the  new  models  and  the  method 
100  papers.  A  total  of  38,300,-  Daily  News  (circulation  3,000,-  chosen  to  advertise  them. 

000  newspaper  pages  are  being  000).  Actual  total  circulation  is  “'The  advertising  wowed 
run,  and  while  this  figure  does  about  35,000,000.  them,”  Mr.  Baird  said. 


showrooms  is  Sept.  22. 

S-P  is  footing  the  bill  for  the 


South  Bend,  Aug.  31. 

The  New  York  showing  at 


not  represent  ABC  circulation, 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Company 
estimates  the  colorful  display 


I..arge  Print  Order 


chosen  to  advertise  them. 

“'The  advertising  wowed 
them,”  Mr.  Baird  said. 

Fifteen  hundred  dealers  were 
in  attendance,  a  far  greater 


of  the  ’62  Lark  models  will  be  up  the  printing  facilities  of  the  u  c  i 

seen  by  75,000,000  readers.  Marathon  Division,  American  ^  ® 

Local  Lark  dealers  will  get  a  Can  Co.,  and  Specialty  Papers,  Frank  Suslavich,  vicepresi- 
name  play  in  all  ads.  Dayton,  Ohio.  For  the  38,300,-  dent  and  general  sales  manager. 

One  ■  Sal  press  run,  3,000  special  500-  presented  the  1962  auto  models, 

penmg  .  >o  pound  rolls  will  be  used.  'This  Film  views  of  the  cars  were 

Cost  of  this  one  ad  amounts  equivalent  of  13,750  miles  purposely  blurred.  The  first 

to  $700,000,  according  to  Gordon  newsprint  the  width  of  a  they  were  seen  by  the  dealers 
Baird,  D’Arcy  account  execu-  standard  newspaper  page.  It  were  in  the  four-color  pictures 
tive.  It  is  the  opening  salvo  in  further  estimated  that  11,-  that  make  up  the  Hi-Fi  ads. 

a  newspaper  series,  plus  “Mr. 

Ed”,  a  WCBS-TV  network  pro- 

gram  over  177  stations,  that  I  ,  rix  1  A  a  A  J 

represents  an  investment  of  t^lieVrOlet  1  rUCK,  AUtO  AQS 
about  $4,000,000  for  the  final 

r™oe\T''-  Hit  High  Gear  Sept.  22,  28 

More  than  2,000  newspapers 

are  on  the  list  for  a  series  of  Detroit  covering  7,200  dailies  and  week- 

four  follow-up  black  and  white  Chevrolet  will  break  first  lies.  Top  buy  is  a  four-page 


The  order  was  so  large  it  tied  number  than  had  been  expected. 


Chevrolet  Truck,  Auto  Ads 
Hit  High  G^ar  Sept.  22,  28 


are  on  the  list  for  a  series  of  Detroit  covering  7,200  dailies  and  week- 

four  follow-up  black  and  white  Chevrolet  will  break  first  lies.  Top  buy  is  a  four-page 
400-line  ads  that  will  appear  newspaper  advertisements  on  unit  with  four-color  introduc- 
once  a  week  or  alternate  weeks  its  1962  lines  Friday,  Sept.  22,  tory  page  and  three  following 
in  the  larger  markets,  once  a  in  a  campaign  which  E.  N.  Cole,  apportioned  between  standard- 
month  in  small  towns  and  com-  general  manager,  described  at  a  size  cars.  Corvettes,  Corvairs 
munities.  All  these  ads  are  press  conference  as  “biggest  in  and  the  Chevy  II,  a  newcomer  to 


factory  -  paid.  Local  dealer  history.”  the  Chevrolet  family. 

groups — and  there  are  30  of  'The  kickoff  deals  with  trucks.  Scheduling  from  top  markets 

them  —  are  expected  to  place  this  year  featuring  a  Diesel  breaks  down  to  three  and  one- 


supplemental  copy. 


engine  for  the  first  time.  A  total  page  sizes,  then  ranges  between 


The  Studebaker  Hawk,  the  of  6,700  newspapers  on  the  2,016-  and  770-line  ads. 

sports-type  series,  will  be  in-  truck  list.  Selected  newspapers  In  addition  to  newspapers, 

troduced  Oct.  23,  with  local  ads  will  receive  full  pages.  Balance  Chevrolet  will  run  a  heavy 

scheduled  whenever  dealers  of  sizes  range  from  2,016  to  448  schedule  in  44  national  maga- 

have  the  models  in  stock.  lines.  zines  and  on  network  and  spot 


have  the  models  in  stock. 

Of  the  386  newspapers  par- 


Jack  Izard,  Chevrolet  ad  man-  radio-TV  stations. 


ticipating  in  the  Studebaker  ager,  said  passenger  car  copy  Showing  of  the  new  trucks 
drive  all  but  43  will  receive  the  will  start  in  PM  newspapers  on  and  cars  is  set  for  Friday, 
preprinted  rolls.  The  43  will  re-  Sept.  28  and  AMs  of  Sept.  29,  Sept.  29. 
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Dealers  had  received  advance 
sample  copies  of  the  recent 
Simoniz  Hi-Fi  copy.  It  was  on 
the  basis  of  these  samples  that 
dealers  agreed  to  buy  the  space 
for  what  amounts  to  2,500,000 
million  of  the  total  circulation. 

The  actual  Studebaker  Hi-Fi 
ad  as  it  will  appear  was  in¬ 
serted  as  a  sample  in  a  daily 
paper  in  each  city  where  the 
dealer  meetings  were  held.  In 
New  York  the  World-Telegram 
&  Sun  provided  this  sample. 
Promotion  matter  was  printed 
on  the  reverse  side. 

In  scoring  this  “first”  over 
General  Motors,  Ford,  Cfiirysler 
and  Rambler,  Mr.  Suslavich 
pointed  out  that  S-P’s  ad  “will 
achieve  six  times  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  Life  magazine.” 

“The  aim  of  this  unique  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  to  make  the  new 
1962  Lark  a  household  word 
overnight  by  reaching  75,000,- 
000  readers,”  he  said.  “It  marks 
the  first  time  a  new  automobile 
model  has  been  introduced  to 
the  public  in  full  color  in  news¬ 
papers.” 

Gerald  Waindel,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  Studebaker-Packard, 
accompanied  the  executive  team 
in  making  the  presentation  to 
dealers.  Besides  New  York  and 
Washington,  meetings  were  held 
in  Dallas,  Sept.  9;  New  Orleans, 
Sept.  11;  Atlanta,  Sept.  12;  Chi¬ 
cago,  Sept.  14;  Kansas  City, 
Sept.  15  and  San  Francisco, 
Sept.  16.  It  will  wind  up  in  Los 
Angeles,  Sept.  19. 

Sessions  were  closed  with  a 
report  from  Lewis  Minkel,  S-P’s 
vicepresident  marketing.  Sales 
for  the  calendar  year  of  be- 
!  tween  95,000  and  100,000  are 
slightly  down  over  last  year. 

.  But  currently  sales  are  up  40%, 
and  the  last  quarter  is  expected 
j  to  bring  1961  over  1960. 

,  As  to  expectations  with  the 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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I  AD-lines 

i  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


They  say  that  falling  in  love 
is  wonderful.  So  is  “the  first  book 
of  THEY,”  just  written  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Scudder  and  designed  by 
William  Duffy.  TV  copy  super¬ 
visor  and  senior  TV  art  director 
respectively  for  McCann-Erick- 
son.  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Published  by  Harcourt.  Brace 
&  World.  Inc.,  at  $2.%  a  copy, 
this  first  expose  of  that  often 
quoted  but  oh-so-elusive  spokes¬ 
man  THEY  is  delightfully  fresh, 
funny  and  frenetic. 

They  (the  authors)  must  have 
had  a  barrel  of  fun  puttini!  this 
.S8-page  b(M>k  t(»gether.  For  in 
putting  it  together  THEY’ve 
taken  a  lot  of  those  mvsterious 
THEYs,  THOSE  and  THEMs 
apart. 

Except  for  the  words  THEY. 
THEM  and  THEIRs.  the  text  of 
the  b(M>k  is  printed  entirely  in 
lower  case  at  the  apparent  in¬ 
sistence  of  Bill  Duffy  said  to  be 
“a  compulsive  user  of  lowercase 
letters.” 

»  *  * 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  just 
how  zany  THEIR  l>ook  is.  here 
are  a  few  random  quotes: 

“remember  when  jack  and  bes- 
sie  were  just  wonderful  old.  next- 
door.  borrow-a-cup-of-walnuts-or- 
a-pint-of-gin  jack  and  bessie  till 
THEY  moved  to  Indiana  and  be¬ 
came  once-a-year,  ‘hello’  ‘guess 
who?’  out-of-town  visitors  just 
like  the  rest  of  THEM!” 

“as  a  boy  howard  johnson 
never  intended  to  be  THEY  to 
anybody.” 

“though  it  doesn’t  seem  to 
ruffle  him  general  samoff  is 
THEY  to  a  lot  of  people  all  bv 
himself.” 

«  *  « 

Nor  have  Messrs.  Scudder  and 
Duffy  overlooked  the  varied  vaga¬ 
bond  vagaries  of  vagrant  clients. 
Consider  this  choice  Scudder- 
Duffyism: 

“  ‘THEY  wouldn’t  buy  it’  fitz- 
gerald  sighed,  referring  of  course 
to  his  ‘cookies  with  soup’  promo¬ 
tion;  but  in  actual  fact  it  was 
only  p.p.  burns,  assistant  regional 
manager,  smithfield  soup  com¬ 
pany,  who  turned  down  the  idea 
and  who  also  happens  to  be  on 
the  way  out  anyway.” 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Scudder  and  Duffy 
THEY  THEMselves  have  become 
THEYs  just  by  virtue  of  THEIR 
having  written  this  book. 

It’s  nice  to  know  that  THEY’re 
finally  getting  THEIRS.  But  it’s 
also  disconcerting  to  realize  that 
to  somebody  we  are  just  one  of 
THEM. 

That’s  what  THEY  say. 


CASE  OF  ARRESTED  DEVELOPMENT— When  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines  recently  held  its  23rd 
annual  summer  meeting  in  Asheville,  N.C.,  the  membership  took  time 
out  to  visit  Ghost  Town,  a  tourist  attraction  atop  Ghost  Mountain. 
William  A.  Finch  (white  shirt),  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald- 
Journal  managed  to  got  himself  "arrested"  by  Ghost  Town  marshals. 

Dodge  to  Debut  ’62  Line 
In  2400  Papers  Sept.  27 


Detroit 

The  1962  Dodge  car  and  truck 
advertising  campaign  will  run 
in  2400  newspapers  in  1500 
markets,  according  to  W.  D. 
Moore,  Dodge  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  ads,  scheduled  to  break 
in  PMs  of  Sept.  27  and  AMs  of 
Sept.  28,  will  run  in  six  differ¬ 
ent  sizes,  depending  on  market 
factors  —  600,  800,  1000,  1400, 
1800  and  2400  lines. 

Mr.  Moore  said  the  upcoming 
campaign  will  be  the  biggest 
Dodge  campaign  in  newspapers 
in  the  firm’s  48-year  history. 

Ad  Kit 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Moore 
said  that  Dodge  dealers  will 
have  the  most  complete  adver¬ 
tising  kit  in  Dodge  history.  He 
said  it  w’ill  offer  dealers  a  “total 
local”  year-long  program  that 
compliments  Dodge’s  strong  na¬ 
tional  advertising  to  provide 
maximum  selling  assistance  on 
the  new  models. 

“The  1962  ad  kit  is  the  big¬ 
gest  and  the  best  we  have  ever 
given  our  dealers,”  he  explained. 
“We  are  supplying  them  with 
more  of  everything  —  more 
new'spaper  layouts,  more  radio 
spots,  more  mats.” 

Mr.  Moore  emphasized  that 
advertising  materials  in  the  ’62 
kit  are  not  solely  for  the  intro¬ 
ductory  period,  but  are  designed 


to  assist  dealers  throughout  the 
entire  model  year. 

He  said  the  kit  contains  10 
newspaper  ads  —  twice  as  many 
as  a  year  ago.  The  ads  cover 
new  and  used  cars,  new  trucks 
and  service. 

Variety  of  Sizes 

“Because  of  the  growing  pref¬ 
erence  among  dealers  for  small¬ 
er-line  newspaper  ads,  we  are 
supplying  them  with  a  greater 
vairety  of  line  sizes,”  Mr.  Moore 
said.  “The  ads  range  from  140 
to  480  lines,  and  seven  of  the 
10  ads  are  under  200  lines. 

Byron  J.  Nichols,  Dodge  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  emphasized  that 
changing  consumer  attitudes  dic¬ 
tate  revisions  in  automotive 
marketing  plans  as  well  as  in 
products. 

He  said  the  ’62  advertising 
campaign  will  be  more  selective, 
with  greater  emphasis  on  spe¬ 
cific  markets  rather  than  ran¬ 
dom  “cost-per-thousand”  though 
“we,  too,  want  economy  as  well 
as  performance.” 

“It  is  for  this  reason  we  have 
cut  back  our  sponsorship  of  year 
’round,  ‘prime-time’  TV  shows 
in  favor  of  more  selective  out¬ 
lets,”  Mr.  Nichols  said.  “We  are 
placing  more  emphasis  and  more 
of  our  money  in  radio-TV  spots, 
into  special  interest  magazines 
and  newspapers  with  circulation 
among  more  Dodge  prospects.” 


Studebaker 

{Continued  from  jmge  17) 


new  motlel  and  further  use  of 
Hi-Fi,  or  of  ROP  color,  since 
some  advertising  in  that  medi¬ 
um  is  also  under  consideration, 
Frank  Weber,  D’Arcy’s  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  said: 

“We  are  waiting  to  see  what 
happens.” 

Chrysler  in  Hi-Fi 

First  of  the  other  auto  makers 
to  follow  Studebaker  into  Hi-Fi 
is  Chrysler.  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Detroit,  will  use  this  Hi-Fi  color 
in  13  dailies  Oct.  16. 

Chrysler  is  in  the  process  of 
changing  over  its  dealer  groups 
into  larger  associations.  The 
smaller  groups  have  been  op¬ 
erating  under  what  is  called  an 
“A  &  P  Fund”  (advertising  and 
promotion).  Samples  of  the  Hi- 
Fi  are  being  carried  to  the  new 
associations  as  they  are  formed 
with  the  suggestion  that  they 
may  wish  to  place  them  locally 
if  provided  with  factory-.sup-  : 
plied  pre-print  rolls.  This  would  ; 
be  in  addition  to  Chrysler’s 
regular  introductory  advertis¬ 
ing  program.  About  60%  of  the 
total  budget  is  currently  going 
into  newspapers.  James 
Wichert,  advertising  director, 
likes  to  use  newspapers  in  every  I 
city  that  has  a  Chrysler  dealer. 
This  adds  up  to  a  list  of  about 
1800  newspapers. 

Tfxo  IjBle  for  Others 

Bruce  Logan,  vicepresident  of 
Preprint  &  Publishing  Service, 
New  York,  which  services  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  preprint  rolls, 
said  it  would  be  too  late  this 
year  for  other  auto  manufac¬ 
turers  to  get  full-color  Hi-Fi 
advertising.  But,  based  on  in¬ 
quiries  and  current  talks,  he 
is  confident  Hi-Fi  will  play  an 
important  part  of  the  spring 
promotion  of  automobiles.  By 
1963,  he  expects  it  to  become 
an  integral  part  of  auto  market¬ 
ing.  He  confirmed  the  Stude¬ 
baker  claim  that  its  use  by 
them  this  month  is  the  biggest 
yet  made  of  the  increasingly 
popular  newspaper  color  medi¬ 
um.  The  previous  record  was  a 
27,000,000  plus  run  last  year 
by  Simoniz. 

• 

Joins  Magazine 

James  L.  Thompson,  formerly 
national  advertising  manager  of 
Suburbia  Today  and  recently 
with  Puck,  The  Comic  Weekly, 
has  joined  the  New  York  sales 
staff  of  House  Beautiful  maga¬ 
zine. 
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NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  MARKET  ON  THE  MOVE! 

Three  newspapers  move  the  merchandise  in  Northern  Illinois'  Market  on  the  Move  —  the  spectacu¬ 
lar,  seven-county  growth  area  reaching  outward  from  Chicago.  Trading  centers  for  the  market  are 
Elgin,  Aurora  and  Joliet.  Dominant  dailies  are  the  Elgin  Courier-News,  Aurora  Beacon-News,  Joliet 
Herald-News.  When  you  buy  all  three,  you  save  9'/i  cents  a  line. 

THE  BIG  3  MARKET  SOLD  BY  THE  COPLEY  BIG  3  NEWSPAPERS 


ELGIN  AURORA  JOLIET 

COURIER-NEWS  BEACON-NEWS  HERALD-NEWS 


BUY  ALL  3  OF  THE  BIG  3  AND  SAVE  SVa  CENTS  A  LINE 

15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Northern 
Illinois  —  Springlield.  Illinois  —  San  Diego,  California 
—  and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by  The  Copley 
Washington  Bureau  and  The  C^jplcy  News  .Service.  Rep¬ 
resented  nationally  by  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


'‘The  Ring  of  Truth 


New  Consumer  Study 
Begins  in  Chicago 


A  new  consumer  preference 
study,  “Who  Buys  What  in 
Chicago  Now,”  has  been  started 
by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News.  It  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  Carl  J.  Nelson  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.,  in  consultation  with 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation. 

The  audit  will  cover  consumer 
preferences  for  groceries,  house¬ 
hold  drugs,  toiletries,  cosmetics, 
liquor,  cigarettes,  automobiles, 
auto  tires,  batteries,  oil,  ap¬ 
parel,  home  furnishings  and 
appliances. 

“We  regard  the  new  Nelson 
study  as  an  important  new 
benchmark  in  our  research  pro¬ 
gram  because  it  is  the  first 


study  of  its  kind  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  consultation  with  the 
ARF,”  said  Wilbur  C.  Mun- 
necke,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News. 

Reports  on  grocery  and 
toiletry  items  will  be  released 
on  a  quarterly  basis.  Other  pur¬ 
chases  will  be  reported  twice 
a  year.  In  addition  to  these 
regularly  published  reports,  the 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  re¬ 
search  department  will  work 
with  advertisers  and  agencies 
in  extracting  any  additional 
special  reports  from  the  ma¬ 
terial  studied.  This  work  will 
be  done  at  cost  for  sorting  the 
IBM  cards.  , 


Mr.  Munnecke  said  that  “by 
design”  the  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News  research  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  “relatively  small 
in  number  but,  we  hope,  large  in 
capability.”  During  the  past  two 
years,  he  said,  the  newspapers 
have  employed  five  or  six  differ¬ 
ent  outside  research  organiza¬ 
tions  to  conduct  specific  sur¬ 
veys.  This  will  continue  to  be 
the  practice. 

List  4  Stern  Tests 

Mr.  Munnecke  listed  four 
“stem  tests”  applied  to  the  con¬ 
tinuing  audit: 

1.  It  “had  to  be  comprehen¬ 
sive  in  nature,”  both  as  to  in¬ 
formation  gathered  and  to  area 
covered. 

2.  It  “had  to  produce  infor¬ 
mation  of  value  to  advertisers 
and  their  agencies  not  available 
anywhere  else  in  Chicago.”  That 
is,  “we  wanted  to  add  to  the 
sum  total  of  knowledge  about 


the  Chicago  market,  not  liupli- 
cate  existing  data.” 

3.  It  “had  to  be  as  objective 
and  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible 
to  be  within  the  framework  of 
research  experience  at  this 
point.” 

4.  It  “had  to  be  flexible  in  ap¬ 
plication” — that  is,  we  “should 
l)e  able  to  secure  a  wide  \  ariety 
of  information  of  specific  value 
to  advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  in  developing  sales  promo¬ 
tion  campaigns  and  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  current  .sales  and  production 
programs.” 

• 

Wisconsin  Gels 
Ad  Restriction  Law 

Madiso.n,  Wis. 

A  bill  designed  to  protts-t  con- 
-sumers  by  banning  the  mislead¬ 
ing  use  of  such  terms  as  "whole¬ 
sale”  in  advertisements  was 
signed  into  law  recently  by  Gov. 
Nelson. 

The  bill  was  part  of  his  six 
I  point  consumer  protection  pro- 
j  gram  proposed  to  the  legislature 
i  in  January.  Earlier  he  signed 
another  part  of  it,  to  regulate 
ads  for  tie-in  or  Ixmus  sales. 

The  bill  just  signed  prohibits 
misrepresentation  in  the  names 
of  businesses  or  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  merchandise  by  use  of 
such  terms  as  “wholesale”  “fac¬ 
tory”  or  “manufacturer”  unless 
such  names  truly  represent  the 
business  or  the  prices  adver¬ 
tised. 

• 

Up  to  Ad  Manager 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Robert  Hood,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  All  Florida 
Magazine  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Before  joining  the  staff  in 
March  he  was  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  a  group  of  newspapers 
in  North  Carolina.  Previous  to 
this  he  was  advertising  and  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Nassau 
Guardian. 


the  newspaper  that 
WENT  TO  THE  RACES 

Florida’s  Ocala  .  .  .  about  80  miles  north  of  Orlando  by  modern 
four-lane  highway  ...  is  the  heart  of  the  new  thoroughbred  breed¬ 
ing  country  of  the  U.S. 

■  Twenty  years  ago  The  Sentinel-Star  went  into  the  horse  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  farm  in  the  rolling  country  near  Ocala.  We  quit  when 
we  produced  our  first  stakes  winner  at  Hialeah.  We  figured  we 
were  newspapermen  ...  not  horsemen  .  .  .  and,  besides,  we  had 
done  our  share  of  pioneering. 

■  However  we  never  stopped  publicizing  beautiful  Ocala  and 
Marion  County  and  its  soil  with  built-in  ingredients  that  develops 
strong  bones  in  good  horseflesh. 

■  That's  why  we  were  overjoyed  when  this  year’s  Kentucky 
Derbys  favorite  was  Florida-raised  “Carry  Back.” 


■  We  chartered  and  promoted  a  special  Derby  train  (it  sold  out 
so  fast  we  had  to  ease  off  on  the  publicity). 

■  When  “Carry  Back”  came  from  nowhere  to  win  the  Derby,  175 
Floridians  were  there  from  the  Orlando  Sentinel’s  Derby  Special 
to  cheer  him  on  . .  .  and  to  collect  their  bets.  Naturally,  all  these 
Floridians  had  at  least  one  winning  ticket  on  “Carry  Back.” 

MARTIN  ANDERSEN 

Owner/ Editor/ Ad  Writer/Galley  Boy/Ex-Horse  Raiser 


Travel  Ad  Rep. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
has  appointed  The  Cornfidd 
Company,  of  New  York,  as  its 
representative  for  travel  adver 
tising  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard, 
according  to  F,  William  Dugan, 
general  manager  of  the  daily. 
The  Cornfield  Company  is  headed 
by  Rex  F.  Cornfield  who  was 
employed  by  the  Plain  Dealer 
for  more  than  30  years. 

• 

Rep  Appointed 

The  Costa  Mesa-Newport 
Beach  (Calif.)  Globe-Herald  i 
Pilot  has  appointed  Ward  Grif¬ 
fith  Co.,  Inc.  as  national  adver 
tising  representatives. 
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URM  warehouse  in  Spokane,  recently  constructed  at  o  cost  of  $1,700,000,  is  housing 
and  distributing  heodquorters  for  products  that  stock  the  shelves  of  300  URM  stores 
throughout  the  Spokane  Market.  Storage  area  exceeds  300,000  squore  feet.  59 
trucks  load  and  unload  doily  at  the  warehouse's  4  docks. 


M  THE  MILLION-BILLION 
SPOKANE  MARKET  en- 
^  ables  businessmen  like  Mr. 

Vawter,  who  know  the  true 
size  of  the  market,  to  meet 
high  sales  quotas  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest.  It  is  a  prosperous  36-county  trading  area, 
but  the  real  sales  potential  is  missed  if  the  market  is 
measured  by  Spokane’s  metro  area  alone! 

1.1  million  people  live  in  this  big,  cohesive  market. 
They  have  an  income  in  excess  of  $2.1  billion  and  spend 
over  $1.4  billion  at  retail  annually.  Any  way  you  measure 
the  Spokane  Market— by  its  population,  income  or  retail 
sales— it’s  4  times  as  big  as  Metropolitan  Spokane. 

The  market’s  residents  are  unified  by  common  interests 
.  .  .  consider  Spokane,  centrally  located  in  the  market, 
their  educational,  cultural,  medical  and  trading  center. 

Another  factor  which  helps  weld  the  market  together 
is  the  fact  these  people  look  upon  Spokane’s  two  dailies 
as  local  papers.  Together  The  Spokesman-Review  and 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  reach: 

•  approximately  50%  of  the  families  in  the  FULL  36-county 
Spokane  Market; 

•  70%  of  the  families  in  Spokane's  big  24-county  Retail 
Trading  Zone;* 

•  over  90%  of  the  families  in  Metropolitan  Spokane. 

*  24  counties,  latest  data,  with  exception  of  circulation  unavailable 
for  parts  of  counties  as  defined  by  A.B.C. 


I  here  is  much  more  to  the  Spokane  Market  than 
just  metropolitan  Spokane.  We  know  because  United  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  stores  dot  the  vast  trading  area  which  ex¬ 
tends  over  two  hundred  miles  in  every  direction  from 
Spokane.  We  treat  it  as  a  single  sales  entity,  and  cover  it 
with  the  Spokane  dailies— The  Spokesman-Review  and 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle.” 


—  F.  F.  Vawter,  Secretary-Treasurer 
URM  Stores,  Inc.,  Spokane,  Washington 


4  TIMES  AS  BIG  AS  IT  LOOKS  IN 
PEOPLE,  INCOME,  RETAIL  SALES 


Advcrtixing  reprexcnUtivct:  Cmmer  tc  Woodward,  Inc.,  Sunday  Spokexman-Review  carries  Metro  Snniiay  comics  and  This  Week  magazine. 


MrtropolitAii 

36-Cosuity 

Spokane 

Spokane  Market 

Population 

282,000 

1,119.500 

Nat  Income 

SS94,973,000 

$2,166,306,000 

Retail  Sales 

$381,133,000 

$1,444,787,000 

1*^  III 

AD  CAMPAIGNS; 

Philip  Morris  Markets 
French  Cigaret  in  U.S. 


Advertising  continentals  — 
unique  advertising,  in  a  Conti¬ 
nental  motif — has  been  sched¬ 
uled  by  Philip  Morris  Inc.  as 
part  of  its  program  for 
marketing  France’s  famed  Gau- 
loises  cigarets  in  this  country. 
Gauloises,  which  account  for 
60%  of  all  cigarets  sold  in 
France  and  top  all  other  brands’ 
sales  in  Western  Europe,  are  for 
the  first  time  in  production  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
are  now  on  sale  here  at  domestic 
retail  prices. 

“Nothing’s  been  changed  but 
the  price,”  is  the  basic  adver¬ 
tising  theme  under  which  Gau¬ 
loises  will  be  marketed  in  the 
U.S.,  according  to  George  Weiss- 
man,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Philip  Morris  International,  who 
this  week  announced  the  French 
brand’s  availability  here  at  U.S. 
prices. 

Leo  Burnett  Named 

Philip  Morris  Inc.  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  unprecedented  license 


from  France’s  official  Tobacco 
Administration  to  manufacture 
and  distribute  Gauloises  in  the 
U.  S.  Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc. 
of  Chicago  is  the  advertising 
agency  Philip  Morris  has  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  all  Gauloises 
atlvertising  in  this  country. 

The  unprecedented  pact  calls 
for  Philip  Morris  Inc.  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribute  France’s 
world-renowned  Gauloises  ciga¬ 
rets  coast-to-coast  in  the  U.  S., 
and  for  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment’s  Tobacco  Administration 
to  produce  and  sell  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris  Inc.’s  internationally  suc¬ 
cessful  Parliament  cigaret  brand 
in  France.  Philip  Morris  Inter¬ 
national  is  a  division  of  Philip 
Morris  Inc. 

“Gauloises’  new,  lower  U.  S. 
retail  price  will  hold  the  spot¬ 
light  in  the  distinctive  new  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  created  for 
the  French  brand  in  the  U.  S.,” 
Robert  S.  Gordon,  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris  Inc.’s  brand  manager  for 
Gauloises,  said.  U.  S.-manufac- 


BETTER  COLOR  PROOUCTION 


It’s  true.  The  tough  glass-smooth  surface  of 
SPHEREKOTE  Blankets  and  Drawsheets  actually 
gives  you  crisper  and  cleaner  ROP  production. 

Here's  why:  the  glass  bead  surface  resists  ink 
transfer,  reduces  problems  of  first  impression 
offset.  Under  this  surface  is  a  resilient,  quick¬ 
recovering  base  that  gives  you  a  uniform  im¬ 
pression  surface  run  after  run.  Base  and  surface 
work  together  to  give  you  the  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion  you  and  your  advertisers  want. 

Isn't  it  time  you,  too,  used  SPHEREKOTE 
Blankets  and  Drawsheets?  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  samples,  a  demonstration  .  .  .  write,  wire, 
or  call  3M  Printing  Products  Division,  Minnesota 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  900  Bush 
Ave.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 
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ST.  PAUL  6,  MINN. 


tured  Gauloises  will  sell  at  35% 
less  than  the  price  at  which  the 
brand  was  sold  as  an  import. 

Initial  stages  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  campaigpi  will  concentrate 
on  spot-lighting  Gauloises’  new 
retail  price  to  cosmopolitan  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  cigaret  market 
where  the  famous  Ph^nch  brand 
already  has  numerous  consum¬ 
ers.  “Maintenant  —  Tabacs  de 
Prance  ...  at  the  price  Ameri- 
cain”  (Now  —  Tobaccos  from 
France  .  .  .  at  U.  S.  prices)  is 
the  headline  featured  in  intro¬ 
ductory  ads  in  the  sophisticated 
new  campaign. 

Imports  Factor 

Commenting  on  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris  Inc.’s  decision  to  introduce 
U.S.-manufactured  Gauloises 
here  at  this  time,  Mr.  Gordon 
noted  that  “doubled  imports  of 
French  cigarets  during  the  past 
two  years  clearly  indicate  the 
increasing  demand  for  conti¬ 
nental  cigaret  flavor  in  this 
country.” 

Leading,  urbane  media  have 
been  selected  to  establish  the 
Philip  Morris-manufactured 
Gauloises  as  an  important  do¬ 
mestic  brand  on  the  U.  S.  ciga¬ 
ret  market  Advertisements  in 
The  New  York  Times,  The  New 
Yorker  magazine,  Realites,  and 
other  major  publications  already 
have  been  scheduled. 

Subtle  art  work  showing  typi¬ 
cally  French  personalities  —  a 
Paris  policeman,  a  gprl  with 
the  French  Coiffure  now  popu¬ 
lar  in  this  country — will  appear 
in  outline  in  advertising  due  for 
subsequent  insertion.  “Unmis¬ 
takably  French”  is  another  prin¬ 
cipal  copy  line  due  for  wide  use 
in  the  Gauloises  campaign  which 
also  will  include  the  linguistic 
aid,  “Ask  for  ‘Goal-waz’.” 

I  New  Movie  To  Get 
Lat^est  Single  Ad 

The  largest  single  advertise¬ 
ment  ever  to  appear  in  a  U.S. 
newspaper  or  magazine  will  be 
I  placed  by  Warner  Bros,  for 
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“Splendor  in  the  Grass,”  Elia 
Kazan’s  new  Technicolor  motion 
picture  production. 

The  advertisement  is  20  inches 
wide  and  28  inches  deep,  the 
equivalent  of  4,000  lines  or  four 
tabloid-size  newspaper  pages.  It 
will  appear  in  the  Hearst  Pic¬ 
torial  Sunday  Magazine,  dis¬ 
tributed  with  Hearst  newspapers 
in  nine  cities  on  Oct.  8:  the 
Baltimore  American,  Boston 
Advertiser,  Chicago  Amtrican, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  New  York  Journal- 
American,  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette,  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

The  advertisement  is  timed  to 
the  October  national  release  of 
“Splendor  in  the  Grass.” 

Aarbem  Pharmacal  Set» 
Major  Market  Test  Push 

Aarbem  Pharmacal  Co.,  a 
division  of  the  Wander  Company, 
Chicago,  will  introduce  a  new 
product,  Getric,  in  an  extensive 
test  campaign  throughout  Mid- 
America,  starting  Sept.  17. 

Getric  is  a  fast  acting  decon¬ 
gestant  for  the  relief  of  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  sinus,  head  colds  and 
hay  fever,  and  can  be  offered  as 
a  year-round  over-the-counter 
remedy. 

The  opening  campaign  calls 
for  advertising  in  major  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  and  on  radio  in 
12  states.  Sunday  supplements 
and  the  American  Weekly  will 
also  be  used. 

Geyer,  Morey,  Madden  &  Ball¬ 
ard,  Inc.,  Western  Division,  is 
handling  the  progp^m  througdr 
its  Chicago  headquarters. 

D 

Parade  Offices 
At  733  Third 

Celebrating  its  20th  anniver¬ 
sary,  Parade  magazine  moved 
from  285  Madison  Avenue  to  733 
Third  Avenue  this  week.  It  has 
signed  a  20-year  lease  in  the 
newly-completed,  air-conditioned 
skyscraper  at  46th  Street. 

Since  1954,  the  last  time  a 
move  to  larger  offices  was  made. 
Parade’s  circulation  has  grown 
from  6,424,177  to  10,222,952  and 
the  number  of  distributing  news¬ 
papers  from  47  to  66.  Adver¬ 
tising  dollar  volume  has  grown 
from  $10,000,000  to  $25,000,000. 
Ownership  of  Parade  has  passed 
from  Field  Enterprises  to  Whit¬ 
ney  Communications,  Inc. 

Arthur  H.  Motley,  president 
and  publisher,  joined  the  publi¬ 
cation  in  1945  when  its  circula¬ 
tion  was  2,104,991  and  its  dollar 
volume  $1,741,165. 

The  new  headquarters  has 
special  conference  rooms,  a  cus¬ 
tom-built  recording  studio  and 
facilities  for  production  control. 
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Aerial  view  of  the  new  food  distribution  center  of  Bay  City  Milling  and 
Grocery  Company,  which  was  formally  opened  in  Bay  City  last  year.  Their  * 
line  includes  groceries,  frozen  foods,  health  and  beauty  aids,  milk  and  dairy 
products.  (Inset)  Herman  H.  Koffman,  gen.  mgr.  of  the  52-year-old  firm. 


Herman  H.  Koffman  names  Bay  City  Times 
“the  most  productive  advertising  medium” 


“We  service  200  retail  outlets,  including  two 
chains  and  several  voluntary  groups  from 
our  Bay  City  center,”  states  Herman  H. 
Koffman,  general  manager  of  Bay  City  Mill¬ 
ing  and  Grocery  Company.  “Our  customers 
are  located  throughout  prosperous  North¬ 


eastern  Michigan,  the  area  covered  by  the 
Bay  City  Times.  Best  results  in  sales  have 
come  from  this  newspaper.  To  get  a  product’s 
message  to  the  consumer  and  to  create  brand 
acceptance  in  this  market,  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  medium  is  the  Bay  City  Times.” 


FOOD  SALES  ARE  UP  IN  NORTHEASTERN  MICHIGAN 


In  the  18-coimty  area  served  by  The  Bay  City 
Times,  food  S2des  in  1960  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  $159.8  million.  Bay  County  alone  pro¬ 
duced  $44.6  million  of  that  total,  a  30%  in¬ 
crease  over  1959. 


Food  SALES  POWER  for  the  entire  market  is 
supplied  by  The  Bay  City  Times,  the  newspaper 
that  dominates  in  Northeastern  Michigan.  It 
reaches  9  out  of  every  10  homes  in  Bay  Coxmty 
and  35  out  of  every  1(X)  homes  in  its  whole  area. 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch,  1  1  0  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  1  7,  MUrray  Hill  2-4760  •  Sheldon 
B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  SUperior  7-4680  •  Brice  McQuillin,  785  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  3,  SUtter  1-3401  •  William  ShurtlifF,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  WOodward  1-0972. 


A  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 


Color,  Suburban 
Shift  Analyzed 


San  Francisco 

A  challenge  for  newspaper 
reproduction  of  the  same  quality 
as  pre-print  developed  at  ad¬ 
vertising  clinics  conducted  at 
Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  sessions  here. 

Such  capability  is  necessary 
because  pre-print  costs  too 
much,  according  to  N.  B.  Cole, 
production  manager,  BBDO  of¬ 
fices  here  and  chairman  of 
PNMC’s  national  advertising 
panel. 

Another  challenge  is  found  in 
the  reproduction  of  partial-page 
full  color,  declared  Andy  Mer- 
vick,  production  manager,  Lon 
Angeles  Herald  Express  and 
Examiner. 

Reproductions  of  fractional 
page  multi-color  copy  with  the 
same  quality  as  that  from  direct 
cast  material  already  have  been 
accomplished,  he  declared. 

Lplurii  Seen 

First  signs  of  an  upturn  in 
general  advertising  were  noted 
by  Garry  Lewis,  Ridder-Johns 
Inc.,  national  advertising  panel¬ 
ist. 

Facts  and  figures  showing 
how  the  surburban  trend  has 
increased  newspaper  linage  were 
provided  the  retail  advertising 
session  by  Hal  Haener,  vice- 
president  and  sales  promotion 
director,  Macy’s  California  Di¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  Haener  included  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  expect  increased  radio 
and  television  competition,  but 
Bob  Ward,  retail  advertising 
manager,  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  forecast  doubled  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures. 

A  tremendously  expanding 
market  in  which  newspaper  op¬ 
portunity  is  limited  only  by  the 
ability  to  meet  needs  was  pre¬ 
dicted  by  Mr.  Ward. 

New  challenges  are  important 
because  more  money  is  being 


spent  on  color  copy,  Mr.  Cole 
.said.  He  expressed  appreciation 
for  “noticeable  improvements” 
in  color  reproduction. 

The  prime  challenges  are  the 
old  ones  —  better  and  better 
reproduction  with  further  gains 
in  color  fidelity,  Mr.  Cole  ob¬ 
served. 

Pre-print  Viewed 

The  pre-print  situation  points 
up  the  failure  to  come  to  the 
color  standards  demanded  by 
newspaper  and  agency  clients, 
Mr.  Cole  said. 

A  cost  study  of  pre-print  and 
ROP  color  to  be  used  in  nine 
newspapers  was  offered  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  price  comparison. 

The  pre-print  cost  to  the 
agency,  with  space  excluded, 
was  figured  at  $52,440.  ROP  in 
the  same  nine  papers,  also  with 
space  costs  excluded,  was  fig¬ 
ured  at  $7500. 

Despite  some  pre-print  sav¬ 
ings  on  space  in  materials,  the 
differential  is  steep,  he  noted. 

“We  must  find  a  way  for 
quality  color  reproduction  be¬ 
cause  pre-print  is  too  costly,” 
Mr.  Cole  declared. 

The  public’s  demand  for  top 
quality  was  reflected  in  an 
ANPA  study  which  showed 
more  women  noted  pre-print 
color  than  page  one,  he  added. 

Cooperation  throughout  the 
entire  industry  is  the  key  to 
improve  quality,  stressed  Mr. 
Merrick  in  analyzing  various 
methods  of  partial  page  color 
reproduction. 

Special  Challenge 

The  partial  page  presents  a 
special  challenge  which  has  been 
met  in  some  plants,  he  advised. 
No  one  segment  of  the  industry 
can  do  it  alone,  he  said. 

While  there  are  evidences 
general  advertising  volume  has 
turned  the  corner,  TV  can  eat 
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up  tremendous  budgets  and  stay 
committed,  Mr.  Lewis  said. 

Representatives  worked  hard 
to  obtain  sliding  scale  rates  to 
enable  campaign  continuity 
similiar  to  that  stipulated  in 
broadcast  media  contracts. 

As  a  result,  more  than  600 
newspaper  currently  offer  long 
volume  or  CID  rates,  he  advised. 

Retail  cooperative  advertising 
does  take  much  of  the  national 
advertising  budget  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  he  observed.  The  conver¬ 
sion  of  co-op  to  true  national 
advertising  would  provide  sharp 
gains  for  general  linage,  he  sug¬ 
gested. 

The  value  of  such  a  transition 
is  shown  by  some  uses  of  co-op 
copy,  Mr.  Lewis  said,  display¬ 
ing  a  24-page  tabloid  issued  by 
a  discount  house.  This  tab  con¬ 
tained  8 pages  of  co-op  copy, 
most  of  which  did  not  even  give 
the  price  of  the  products. 

Macy’s  Moves 

Macy’s  expansion  from  one 
downtown  San  Francisco  store 
to  six  covering  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  area  was  acompanied 
by  a  vast  expansion  of  linage, 
Mr.  Haener  reported. 

This  move,  made  over  the 
past  nine  years,  resulted  in  a 
newspaper  advertising  growth 
of  3,500,000  newspaper  lines 
annually  to  8,000,000  lines. 

.4ccompanying  this  volume  ex¬ 
pansion  was  an  increase  in  the 
list  of  five  newspapers  to  13 
newspapers,  he  advised.  Further 
gains  can  be  anticipated  as  the 
seventh  area  store  will  be  opened 
in  Palo  Alto  in  October.  Two 
other  stores  are  on  the  planning 
boards. 

At  the  time  the  downtown 
stores  planned  suburban  outlets 
it  was  believed  advertising  could 
be  cut  when  new  stores  were 
added,  he  said. 

The  importance  of  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  dollar  to  the 
stores  is  shown  by  NRDA  fig¬ 
ures,  he  observed.  These  show 
2.3%  of  receipts,  as  an  average, 
go  into  newspaper  advertising 
and  that  the  stores  net  an  av¬ 
erage  2.3%  per  sale. 

The  ad  expansion  came  when 
it  was  found  that  some  local 
promotion  is  necessary  even 
where  a  community  is  covered 
by  a  metropolitan  newspaper. 

One  San  Francisco  daily  got 
a  lion’s  share  of  the  increase 
because  expansion  showed  that 
newspaper’s  outlying  circula¬ 
tion  was  more  effective  to 
Macy’s.  Hence  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  program  broadened  at  the 
same  time  metropolitan  per¬ 
imeter  dailies  benefitted. 

The  expansion  also  caused 
more  interest  in  ABC’s  audited 
reports  on  the  percentage  of 
coverage.  Newspapers  are 
I  judged  accordingly,  he  advised. 


NC&K  Alters 
Media  Setup 
Into  3  Units 

Murray  Roffis  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  vicepresident 
and  media  director  of  Noi-man, 
Craig  &  Kummel,  Inc.  in  a 
realignment  of  the  media  de¬ 
partment,  Norman  B.  Norman, 
president  of  the  agency,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Mr.  Roffis  for  the  past  seven 
years  has  l)een  a  media  super¬ 
visor  at  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 
and  previously  was  with  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising  and  Maxon,  Inc. 

As  a  result  of  Norman,  Craig 
&  Kummel’s  expanding  volume 
of  business.  Mr.  Norman  said, 
the  media  department  has  been 
reorganized  into  three  distinct 
buying  groups  .  .  .  each  having 
client  responsibilities  and  each 
will  purchase  print,  broadcast 
and  outdoor  media. 

In  charge  of  overall  media 
relations  is  Eugenie  Stamler,  a 
vicepresident  of  Norman,  Craig 
&  Kummel  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  print  buying  group  and 
has  been  promoted  to  the  newly 
created  media  relations  staff 
position.  She  is  expected  to 
make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  agency  in  her  new  posi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Norman  said. 

Henry  Halpem,  who  had  been 
acting  Media  director,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  vicepresident,  market¬ 
ing  and  research  director  of 
Norman,  Craig  &  Kummel. 

The  three  new  media  buying 
groups  are  each  headed  by  an 
associate  media  director  who 
also  are  assistant  vicepresidents 
of  the  agency:  Sheldon  Boden, 
George  Coleman,  and  Mr.  Roffis. 

A  separate  media  research 
department  also  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Bruce  Graves,  formerly 
with  McCann-Erickson  and  the 
National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  named  manager. 
• 

Fones  Forms  Firm 

John  Scott  Fones  Inc.  has  beoi 
formed  in  New  York  by  John 
Scott  Fones,  formerly  with  Bai- 
jamin  Sonnenberg’s  Publicity 
Consultants  Inc.,  and  Philip  A. 
Williams  III,  formerly  director 
of  sales  and  PR  for  Traveletter. 
• 

PR  Aide  Promoted 

Culver,  Ind. 

Promotion  of  Robert  A.  Reich- 
ley  to  assistant  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  at  Culver  Military 
Academy  has  been  announced. 
He  will  assist  Robert  Matson. 
Mr.  Reichley  was  sports  editor 
of  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch  for 
six  years  prior  to  coming  to 
Culver  last  September. 
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It  Never  Has  Been  More  Important... 


Sam  Ragan  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  is  General  Chairman 
and  George  Beebe  of  the  Miami  Herald  is  General  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  continuing  study  committees  of  The  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association.  They  headed  committees  of  more  than  100  of  the 
nation's  top  managing  editors  who  critically  examined  AP  operations 
during  the  past  year.  This  is  part  of  their  introduction  to  the  study 
reports  at  the  end  of  that  12-month  examination. 


TTianv  fine  performances 
The  AP  deserves  "  lateness  and  accuracy  ol 

of  news  coverage,  not  only  m  t  e  c  ^  There  should 

the  reports  but  m  the  swi  mess  o  in  which  the  AP 

be  commendation,  too,  for  the  many 

used  judicious  caution  m  the  in  this  time  of  a 

For  it  never  has  been  mor^^^  have  trigger-happy  report^ 

trigger-happy  wmUi  inaccuracies  could  well  be  the  hghted 

Well  meaning  but  nasiy 

„.,ch  to  the  »orWs  tinder  box.  _ 

-'Th'-  r  'dy  this  year  has  beer  ^ 

■  '.'n  ■  . 


Weekly  Oflfset  Plant 
To  Entertain  Seminar 

Mesa,  Ariz. 

Arizona  newspaper  publishers 
will  meet  here  Sept.  29  in  a 
seminar  to  demonstrate  the 
state’s  only  complete  offset 
newspaper  publishing  operation. 

The  seminar  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Arizona  Newspapers 
Association  and  Monte  Lund- 
strom,  head  of  Sun  Valley  Pub¬ 
lishers. 

Speakers  will  include  Archie 
Hicks  Jr.,  Encinitas  (Calif.) 
Dispatch,  and  Dwight  Koppes, 
Scottsdale  Arizonan,  an  offset- 
printed  weekly. 

Mr.  Lundstrom  has  installed 
a  Goss  Suburban  eight-page  web 
offset  press  in  the  plant  which 
he  purchased  last  May.  Other 


equipment  includes  Justowriter 
typesetting  equipment  and  the 
IBM  “jumping  head”  electric 
typewriter  designed  for  offset 
work. 

His  plant  is  printing  seven 
weeklies. 


New  Press  Coming 

Batesville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Pearson,  president 
of  the  Batesville  Guard-Record 
Company,  has  announced  two 
changes  in  publishing  the  Daily 
Guard  and  weekly  Record.  The 
Guard  has  begun  using  AP  serv¬ 
ice.  A  Goss  Cox-O-Type  press 
will  be  installed.  It  will  handle 
up  to  eight  pages  at  a  speed  of 
3,500  copies  an  hour,  increasing 
press  runs  by  one  third. 


6  New  Members  Join 
Suburban  Press 

Chicago 

Six  new  members  have  joined 
the  Suburban  Press  Foundation. 
All  are  outside  the  Chicago  area, 
according  to  Chester  K.  Hayes, 
Foundation  executive  director. 

The  additions  are  Oran  W. 
Asa,  Northeast  Los  Angeles 
Publishing  Co.,  Los  Angeles; 
John  Prescott,  South  Macomb 
News,  Detroit;  Robert  Edgar, 
Grosse  Pointe  News,  Grosse 
Pointe,  Mich.;  Paul  Averill,  The 
Eccentric,  Birmingham,  Mich. ; 
John  Tilton,  Twin  Cities  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers,  Hopkins, 
Minn. ;  and  Harold  Murphy, 
North  Shore  Publishing  Co., 
Milwaukee. 


Mobil "" 


Every  newsman  likes  to  be  right.  That’s  why 
we  want  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  spell  and  pro¬ 
nounce  our  company’s  name  correctly— Socony 
Mobil  Oil  Company,  Inc. 

Not  like  that  town  down  in  Alabama... not  like 
those  modernistic  decorations . . .  not  like  what 
they  make  in  Detroit— but  like  Mobil  (rhymes 
with  global.) 

Who  cares  if  Mobil  is  spelled  right  or  wrong? 
Well,  those  fellows  on  the  copy  desk  with  a  passion 
for  accuracy*,  plus: 

The . 30,000  U.S.  Mobil  dealers 

Our . 2,800  U.S.  distributors 

Our . 64,000  employees 

Our . 231,000  shareholders 

Our. . .  4,500,000  credit  card  holders 
Our . 53,000  royalty-interest  owners 


plus  dealers,  distributors,  and  customers  in  more 
than  100  other  countries  of  the  world  where  Mobil 
products  are  sold. 

*To  be  accurate,  please  remember  there’s  no  hyphen  be¬ 
tween  Socony  and  Mobil. 


Mobil 


SOCONY  MOBIL  OIL  COMPANY,  INC. 

150  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 
and  its  operating  divisions: 

Mobil  Oil  Company 
Mobil  International  Oil  Company 
Mobil  Petroleum  Company 
Mobil  Chemical  Company 


3-City  Paper 
Takes  Area  Name 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 
Name  of  the  37-year-old  Costa 
MesorNewport  Beach  Globe- 
Herald  and  Pilot  has  been 
changed  to  Orange  Coast  Daily 
Pilot. 

Originally  a  one-city  publica¬ 
tion,  the  five-day  daily  in  recent 
years  has  been  published  in  three 
separate  editions  identified  as 
Newport  Harbor  Daily  Pilot, 
Huntington  Beach  Daily  Pilot,  i 
and  Costa  Mesa  Globe-Herald. 
Advertising  has  been  run 
straight  through  all  editions  but 
news  changes  have  been  made 
for  each  Orange  Coast  city. 

Walter  Burroughs,  publisher, 
said  the  change  will  not  affect 
the  “tailored”  news  coverage. 

“We  made  the  change  for  two 
reasons,”  he  said.  “The  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  requested 
a  single  identifying  logo,  and 
we  felt  the  need  for  a  simple 
title  which  more  clearly  identi¬ 
fies  the  whole  area  we  cover.” 

The  Pilot’s  first  ABC  audit  in 
1957  showed  a  net  paid  of  6,886. 

The  publisher’s  statement  for 
March  31,  1961  showed  14,093. 
At  present  the  newspaper,  which 
began  daily  publication  in  June, 
1960,  claims  a  paid  circulation 
(subject  to  audit)  of  nearly 
17,000. 

Trademark  of  the  publication 
is  dominant  play  of  local  news 
on  Page  1.  State,  county,  nation¬ 
al  and  international,  and  busi¬ 
ness  news  is  departmentalized 
in  newsmagazine  fashion  on 
inside  pages. 

Editor  of  the  Daily  Pilot  is 
Tom  Keevil. 

• 

Jonathan  Kilbourn 
To  Edit  New  Monthly 

William  E.  Ranter,  president 
of  Gilberton  Company,  Inc., 
today  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Jonathan  Kilbourn  as 
i  editor  of  a  new  national  monthly 
1  of  a  general  nature  that  Gil¬ 
berton  plans  to  have  on  sale 
early  in  1962. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Kilbourn 
I  has  been  successively  an  editor 
I  with  Look,  the  New  York  Times 
1  Sunday  Department,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  and  Forbes.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1937 
and  received  his  basic  training 
in  journalism  at  Time  magazine. 
During  World  War  II,  he  was 
chief  editor  in  India  for  the 
j  U.S.  Office  of  War  Information 
and  later  served  as  assistant 
managing  editor  of  Yank,  the 
Army  weekly.  He  co-edited  the 
book,  “Yank — the  G.I.  Story  of 
the  War.” 
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WELCOME  PABADE 


The  Houston  Chronicle 
The  Leading  Newspaper 
In  America’s  Seventh  City 
Adds  PARADE  Magazine 
Beginning 

Sunday,  January  7,1962 


Auto  Rrm  Offort 
|To  Short  ProfHt 
With  EmploytM 


Houston  jumped  from  fourteenth  in  1950  to 
seventh  among  all  U.S.  cities.  The  Houston 
Chronicle  has  kept  pace  with  that  growth.  Today, 
The  Chronicle  leads  Houston’s  other  Sunday 
newspaper  by  over  14,000  in  city  circulation. 

In  Houston,  The  Chronicle  reaches  more  people, 
carries  more  advertising,  sells  more  merchandise. 


Parade’s  steady  growth  has  made  it  twice  as  big, 
twice  as  powerful  as  in  1950. 

With  the  addition  of  Texas’  great  newspaper.  The 
Houston  Chronicle,  distributing  newspapers  are 
at  an  all-time  high ...  up  from  33  to  66  since  1950. 
Circulation  is  at  an  all-time  high...  10, 222, 952... 
double  the  total  in  1950. 


NATIONAL  STEELS  WEIRTON  DIVISION 


You’re  looking  at  Weirton  Steel’s  new  continuous  cleaning  and 
annealing  line.  This  line,  able  to  handle  2,000  feet  of  strip  steel  a 
minute,  is  among  a  host  of  strategic  improvements  now  operative 
at  this  major  National  Steel  division.  Combined  result:  the  fastest 
flow  of  the  finest  tin  plate,  galvanized  and  cold-rolled  sheets  ever 
produced  by  this  quality  steelmaker. 

Weirton’s  new  and  improved  facilities  bolster  practically  every  phase 
of  production.  Example:  daily  oxygen  supply  more  than  doubled 


through  a  new  large-scale  dual  oxygen  plant.  Example:  a  big  boost 
in  blast  furnace  production  and  efficiency  from  an  increase  in  hearth 
diameter,  greater  stove  capacity  and  automatic  stove  change-over 
equipment.  Example:  faster  output  of  tin  plate  in  coils  through  a 
new  4,000-foot-per-minute  side  trimming  line.  Example:  greater 
speed  in  the  production  of  cold-rolled  steel  through  a  new  four-stand 
tandem  cold  reduction  mill.  Example:  even  more  capacity  for 
making  tin  plate  through  two  new  electrolytic  tin-plating  lines. 


ffVf  OTHER 
MAJOR  STEPS 
TO  FURTHER 
PROGRESS 


AT  MIDWEST  STEEL  near  Chicago,  the  most  model* 
and  efficient  steel  finishing  plant  in  existence  wU 
provide  industry  with  the  finest  quolity  tin  plate, 
galvanized  sheets,  hat-  and  cold-rolled  sheets. 


AT  GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  in  Detroit,  the  computer- 
controlled  ond  operated  80'  Mill  of  the  Future — 
fastest,  most  powerful  hot-strip  mill  in  the  world — is 
providing  more  and  better  automobile  body  sheets. 


FLEXES  NEW  STEELMAKING  MUSCLES 


Yet  Weirton's  greater  steelmaking  capability  is  just  one  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  a  program  of  expansion  and  improvement  in  which  we  are 
investing  well  over  5300,000,000.  This  program  means  more  than  a 
better  supply  of  the  highest,  most  uniform  quality  of  steel  for  our  cus¬ 


tomers.  It  means  more  secure  jobs  for  our  employees  and  better 
values  for  you,  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the  million  and  one  prod¬ 
ucts  made  of  steel.  Other  phases  of  this  program  will  swing  into 
action  soon.  And  we  will  be  bringing  you  news  about  them  too. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION, 


PITTSBUR6H.  PA. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL 


NIW  RISIARCH  CENTn  at  Weirton,  W.  Vo.,  will 
be  National  Steel  headquarters  for  the  continuing 
exploration  of  new  and  better  row  materials,  facili-  - 
ties,  manufacturing  processes  and  products  of  steel. 


NIW  BASIC  OXYGEN  FURNACES  at  Great  Lakes 
Steel.  Construction  will  start  in  1961  on  two  basic 
oxygen  furnaces  —  the  largest  ever  built  —  which 
will  add  new  capacity  and  greater  efficiency. 


modem  M  STRAN-STEEL  in  Terre  Haute,  new  finishing-line 
ice  wil  boosting  quality  and  output  of  popular 

I  plote^  |o!cr  jG.jtfd  steel  panels  for  Stran-Steel's  handsome 
sheets  line  of  contemporary  pre-engineered  buildings. 
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BOOKS  EV  REVIEW 


Journalism  Study 
In  Career  Series 


By  Rick  Friedman 

A  Definitive  Study  of  Your  Future  in 
Joumaliim.  Arville  Schaleben.  New 
York:  Richards  Rosen  Press  Inc. 
168  pp.  $2.96. 

In  E&P  of  Aug.  19  a  story 
relating  the  results  of  a  survey 
among  high  school  guidance 
counselors  in  Mississippi  pointed 
up  a  lack  of  information  com¬ 
ing  directly  from  newspaper 
sources. 

Now,  happily,  a  new  book 
helps  close  this  gap.  The  book 
is  A  Definitive  Study  of  Your 
Future  in  Journalism  by  Arville 
Schaleben,  managing  ^itor  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 
It  is  the  latest  in  the  Careers 
in  Depth  series  published  by 
Richards  Rosen  Press,  New 
York,  for  use  in  high  school 
guidance  counselling. 

All  the  books  in  this  series 
were  written  by  men  and  women 
who  are  successful  in  their 
chosen  careers.  In  Mr.  Schaleben 
the  publishers  found  not  only  a 


successful  newsman,  but  one 
whose  pride  in  his  profession 
lights  up  every  page  of  his 
book. 

Mr.  Schaleben  had  mulled 
over  journalism  recruitment  de¬ 
ficiencies  for  years,  and  had 
much  material  on  the  subject 
when  he  was  approached  by 
the  publishers.  He  went  back 
through  “a  couple  of  years  of 
E&P  for  memory  refreshers  and 
additional  material”  and  spent 
a  half-year  of  research  and  dis¬ 
cussion  with  editors  and  jour¬ 
nalism  educators. 

High  Ideals 

The  final  product  is  not  only 
an  instructive  book  for  high 
school  seniors  but  one  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  serious  working  news¬ 
man.  It  contains  considerable 
newspaper  philosophy  and  defi¬ 
nition  of  newspaper  purpose. 
Consider,  as  an  example,  some 
of  these  high  ideals  which  Mr. 


Schaleben  sets  out  at  the  be¬ 
ginning: 

The  built-in  importance  of 
mass-communications  media  is 
the  key  point  in  a  career  in 
journalism.  .  .  .  For  journalism 
reserves  its  best  rewards  only 
for  those  who  rise  eagerly  to 
its  challenges.  .  .  ,  Journalists 
count  because  they  are  essential 
not  just  to  themselves  or  their 
families  or  several  hundred  per¬ 
sons  in  their  immediate  circles 
of  work  and  play,  but  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  the  seven 
continents  whose  welfare,  if  not 
existence,  depends  upon  com¬ 
munications. 

Reporter  Defined 

He  defines  the  reporter,  what 
he  does  and  where  he  goes,  and 
some  of  the  qualities  he  should 
have  such  as  an  ability  to  write. 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

•  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
.  PUNS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PUNT  RURRANGEMENT 
PUNT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PUNT 

.  CONSTRUaiON  AAANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSerrTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


the  author:  “The  job  that  most 
personifies  journalism  to  the 
public,  the  aspirant,  and  the 
practicing  journalist  himself  is 
that  of  the  city  editor.” 

The  last  chapter  should  be 
of  interest  to  working  journal¬ 
ists.  It  lists  criteria  for  the  as¬ 
piring  reporter  to  measure  him¬ 
self  against.  “You  could  ‘count’ 
in  journalism  if  you  score  well 
in  this  self-evaluation  test,” 
says  the  author. 

But  many  a  working  reporter 
will  be  measuring  himself 
against  this  test,  and  secretly 
figuring  how  he  stacks  up. 


Hostetler  to  Direct 
Technical  J-Course 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 
New  head  of  the  Technical 


a  zeal  for  honestly,  and  an  un-  Journalism  department  at  Cali- 
derstanding  of  the  public.  (Mr.  fomia  State  Polytechnic  College 
Schaleben  covers  this  more  here  is  Clyde  Hostetter,  who 
thoroughly  in  a  later  chapter  came  to  the  college  three  years 
devoted  to  what  the  editor  looks  ago  from  a  public  relations  posi- 


for  in  the  new  reporter.) 


tion  with  Carl  Byoir  &  Associ- 


He  makes  a  good  case  for  ates  in  Los  Angeles.  Previously 
journalism  schools  as  the  proper  he  was  an  associate  editor  of 
educational  training  ground  for  Pathfinder  and  Town  Journal 
the  aspiring  newsman,  and  notes  magazines  in  Washington, 
that  editors,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  are  turning  more  to  these 
schools  for  personnel.  Mr. 

Schaleben  calls  journalism 
schools  “liberal-education  schools  School  of  Journalism  after 
with  speciality  courses  attached”  World  War  II,  and  was  a 
and  adds:  “I  believe  specialized  reporter-photographer  for  the 


In  New  Building 

Mr.  Hostetter  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Missouri 


journalism  education  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  important  as  jour¬ 
nalism  develops  as  a  profession. 


Topeka  (Kas.)  Daily  Capital 
before  serving  as  public  relations 
director  of  the  Kansas  Industrial 


He  also  describes  the  other  Development  Commission.  He 
side  of  the  coin  —  the  need  for  was  public  relations  director  of 


topflight  news  people  —  and 
warns  that  much  of  the  counsel- 


the  United  States  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  prior  to  joining 


ling  literature  on  this  field  may  the  Pathfinder  staff, 
be  out  of  date  and  inaccurate.  In  November  the  Technical 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  job  Journalism  department  which 
opportunities,  hours,  pay  and  he  heads  will  move  into  a  $1.5 
prestige.  (Pay  and  job  oppor-  million  Graphic  Arts  building, 
tunities  are  also  covered  more  Students  in  the  department  take 
thoroughly  later  in  the  book.)  a  core  of  general  journalism 
Mr.  Schaleben  touches  briefly  courses  and  specialized  courses 
on  some  of  the  specialties,  in-  in  business,  engineering,  agri- 
eluding  newspaper  librarians,  culture  or  home  economics. 
Wisely  though,  when  he  steps  ^ 

out  of  his  own  newspaper  realm, 

he  goes  to  others  for  first-hand  Poynter  Funds  Gives 
knowledge  of  a  particular  field,  n  i 
In  discussing  opportunities  in  J-Scholarships 
photogrraphy  he  borrows  mate-  Sx.  Petersburg,  Fla 

rial  from  the  columns  of  E&P’s  Eleven  young  men  and  women. 
Bob  Warner;  in  covering  Com-  all  preparing  for  newspaper 
munity  Journalism  he  borrows  careers,  have  been  awarded 
an  article  in  the  Iowa  Publisher,  scholarships  worth  $10,250  by 
by  Thomas  B.  Powell  Jr.,  owner  The  Poynter  Fund,  a  non-profit 
of  the  Anamosa  (Iowa)  Jour-  foundation  established  by  Nelson 
nal  and  Eureka.  (Mr.  Powell  Poynter,  president  and  editor  of 
was  the  first  weekly  publisher  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
to  be  selected  as  a  fellow  of  his  wife,  Henrietta. 


Sigma  Delta  Chi.) 

Key  Man 


This  is  the  sixth  year  that 
scholarships  have  been  awarded. 
The  college-level  awards  are 
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Mr.  Schaleben  moves  back  $1,000  each  and  the  high  schorf 
into  his  own  editorial  world  award  is  $250  to  be  held  in 
with  a  chapter  devoted  exclu-  escrow  until  the  winner  enrolls 
sively  to  the  city  editor.  Says  in  college. 
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HERE  TODAY  AND  MORE  TOMORROW 
ATOMIC  ELECTRIC  POWER 


It  happened  so  smoothly  that  many  people  aren’t 
aware  of  it  even  now. 

But  today,  in  many  parts  of  the  nation,  atomic 
electric  power  is  cooking  meals . . .  heating,  lighting, 
cooling . . .  supplying  power  for  jobs  and  businesses. 

Investor-owned  electric  light  and  power  com¬ 
panies  are  already  operating  5  atomic  electric 
plants.  They  are  spread  across  the  country  from 
New  England  to  California.  Still  more  are  to  come. 

These  new  atomic  plants  result  from  research 
and  development  programs  carried  on  by  the 
investor-owned  electric  power  industry— many 
independent  companies  that  plan  and  function 
on  a  nationwide  scale.  Many  companies  work 
together  in  operating  each  of  the  plants,  so  that 
all  can  learn  more  about  the  best  ways  of  turning 
atomic  energy  into  electric  power. 

But  the  investor-owned  electric  light  and 
power  companies  realize  that  atomic  electric 
power,  even  in  today’s  useful  stage,  is  by  no  means 
the  ultimate  answer  to  America’s  future  need 
for  electricity. 


They  are  studying  techniques  for  producing 
and  distributing  power  even  newer  than  today’s 
methods.  For  example: 

The  thermoelectric  generator— provides  current 
through  heated  semi-conductor  metals. 

Magnetohydrodynamics— generates  current 
when  fiery  fuel  shoots  through  a  magnet. 

The  fuel  cell— produces  electricity  from  low- 
cost  fuels. 

Ever  higher-voltage  transmission— new  lines  and 
facilities  for  greater  capacity  than  even  today’s 
electric  “expressways.” 

Each  method  may  some  day  play  a  part  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  tremendous  amount  of  additional  power 
America  will  need  for  new  homes,  new  jobs  and 
new  businesses. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  more  than  300 
investor-owned  electric  companies  explore  every 
possible  source  of  greater  electric  strength  for  the 
nation.  Power  is  their  responsibility.  Their  skill 
and  resources  have  made  this  the  world’s  greatest 
electric  nation.  They  can  supply  all  the  additional 
electric  power  Americans  will  call  for. 


Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies 

Compony  namai  o»  rtqunf  through  this  magaiint  ' ' — ’  - 


New  Sunday 
Package  in 
Baltimore 

Baltimore 
The  Baltimore  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can,  founded  in  1773,  emerged 
Sunday,  Sept.  10,  1901,  “all 
dressed  up  in  new  Sunday-best,” 
with  “new  features,  new  format, 
new  flair  —  for  the  young  at 
heart  and  the  young  in  mind.” 

Publisher  Fred  I.  Archibald 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  Hear.st 
paper’s  new  columns  and  im¬ 
proved  design  of  selected  pages 
and  headings  for  easier  reading. 

Pictorial  Review  has  new 
magazine-style  format,  new  local 
features,  cartoons  and  cross¬ 


word  puzzle  plus  old  fav’orites 
— Art  Buchwald,  Feilfer,  Bishop 
Sheen,  Dear  Abby,  Gags  and 
Gals,  Mirror  of  Your  Mind, 
Good  Old  Days,  and  pages  of 
wit  and  humor. 

The  Local  and  Suburban  sec¬ 
tion  offers  expanded  coverage 
of  Baltimore  and  suburbia,  with 
new  “Spotlight  on  the  Counties” 
column  on  happenings  in  the  5 
county  areas,  plus  a  new  feature 
by  Conway  Robinson,  “Rural 
Report.” 

The  Main  News  and  2nd  Main 
highlights  new  emphasis  on  local 
and  world  news,  reporting  in 
depth,  trends,  interpretation, 
round-ups  on  international,  na¬ 
tional,  state  and  local  issues, 
many  more  letters  from  read¬ 
ers;  plus  a  new  “Man  Aliout 
Town”  column  by  Sterling  Sea- 
grave. 

Women’s  Pages  afford  new 


coverage  and  columns  on  per¬ 
sonalities,  careers,  women’s 
clubs  and  doings,  travel,  fash¬ 
ions,  decorating,  recipes,  new 
pages  of  high-fashion  news  and 
pictures,  new  column,  “Let’s 
Chat,”  new  travel  column  by 
Stan  Delaplane,  and  “Les  Af¬ 
faires  Militaires”  column. 

American  Life  comes  alive 
with  new  features  and  format — 
among  them  “The  Lively  Arts” 
by  R.  P.  Harriss,  the  new  where¬ 
to- go- and- what- to- see-alwut- 
town;  new  “Electronic  Arts” 
column  by  Ch.arles  Gillet,  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  world  of  sight 
and  sound;  added  column  to  the 
liest-seller  listings,  “Pick  of  the 
Paper  Backs”;  and  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  by  the  American’s  13  pho¬ 
tographers  showing  prize  pic¬ 
tures  and  how  they  were  made. 

The  Sports  Section  is  sparked 
by  John  Steadman;  signed  arti¬ 


•  Low  initial 
investment 

•  Low  operating  costs 
No  costly  engravings, 
but  lots  of  pictures 

•  Better  reproduction 
Various  types  of  low-cost 
offset  composition 
Moneysaving  paper  in  rolls 

Up  to  16  standard  news  pages 
(32  tabloid  pages) 

•  Speeds  of  12,500  papers 
per  hour  —  folded 
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cles  by  baseball  and  football 
■stars,  more  thorough  treatment 
of  participating  sports  —  howl¬ 
ing,  lioating,  bay  and  field,  golf, 
tennis;  and  scholastic  sports. 

Other  attractions  are  the  full 
week’s  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change;  full  American  Stock 
Exchange;  local  quotations; 
mutual  fund  li.stings;  Federal 
Reserve  department  store  fig¬ 
ures  for  Maryland;  Pinkney 
McLean  on  Maryland  Business; 
“Wall  Street  Hears”;  national 
business  indices  for  the  week; 
jieople  in  business,  commodities. 

The  American  also  includes 
the  American  Weekly,  2-section 
Comic  Weekly  and  T-Vue  Time. 
• 

Local  Roto  Section 
In  Pliila.  Bnlletin 

Philadelphia 

The  first  issue  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Sunday  Bulletin  Magazine 
appeared  Sept.  10. 

The  magazine,  edited  by  B.  A. 
Bergman,  will  be  devoted  to  life, 
people  and  events  in  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  area.  The  initial 
issue  featured  Philip  Wylie’s 
story  on  getting  lost  on  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  Main  Line. 

The  48-page  first  issue  of  the 
rotogravure  section  was  made 
possible  by  the  decision  of  the 
American  Weekly  to  withdraw 
from  Sunday  newspapers  that 
also  carry  This  Week.  The  Bul¬ 
letin  will  retain  This  Week. 

• 

130tli  Anniversary 
Edition  Plans  Maile 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  has 
started  work  on  the  program 
for  its  150th  anniversary  edi¬ 
tion  to  be  published  April  29, 
1962. 

Amon  Carter  Evans,  vice- 
president  of  the  Tennessean, 
said  it  will  trace  the  history  of 
the  region  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  and  the  impact  left  upon 
it  by  the  descendant  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  Nashville  printer’s  first 
product. 

• 

Investors’  Fornm 

Bt'FFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
is  sponsoring  an  Investors’ 
Information  Forum  three  con¬ 
secutive  Wednesday  evenings  in 
Kleinhans  Music  Hall.  Co-spon¬ 
sors  are  Western  New  York 
investment  brokerage  firms  and 
members  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  Investors’  Information 
Committee. 

• 

.4P  in  Bermuda 

Hamilton 

Associated  Press  service  has 
been  extended  to  the  Royal 
Gazette,  after  a  number  of  years. 
Service  is  by  radio-Teletype. 
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the  birth  of  a  new  era 
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Thh  is  Wood  Hong's 
If  is  also  the  birth  of  a  new  era  in  news^- 
paper  printing. 

Thanks  to  Wood  Hong's  first  half 
century  of  research  and  development  — 
which  produced  the  first  successful  Ameri¬ 
can  dry  mat;  the  first  successful  one- 
piece,  no-pack  mat;  the  first  mill  coated 
mat;  the  first  successful  mill  conditioned 
mat;  the  first  multiple  cast  mat  —  better 
stereotype  plates  are  being  produced 
faster  and  more  economically. 


confidently  upon  Wood  Hong  for  Im¬ 
mediate,  helpful  response  to  its  needs. 
This  response  may  come  in  the  form  of 
good  service  or  it  may  be  special  re¬ 
search  or  production  to  solve  the  cus¬ 
tomer's  individual  problems. 

And  all  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
next  half  century  should  bring  even 
greater  achievements.  Already  a  huge 
new  expansion  program  promises  to  out- 
shadow  the  pioneering  advances  made 
in  the  exciting  first  50  years! 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  no-pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
NBW  YORK  OFFICE:  581  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  T-2950 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 
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Papers  K 
create  ^ 
buying  mood  in 


DELAWARE 


.  ,  .  America's 
only  single-state  market, 
with  $4,921  in  retail 
^  sales  ^ 

H  per  family— 


Second  Phase 
Of  Building 
Program  Begun 


Frank  Hoag,  90, 
Sees  His  Papers 
In  Modern  Plant 


Colo. 

You  a  really  calendar 
to  retrace  the  news- 
paper  career  Stephen 

Hoag  whose  birthday 

near — Sept.  23.  And  still 
the  helm  the 
Com- 

pany. 

With  his  son,  Frank  S.  Hoag 

Jr.,  at  his  side  for  the  past  25  ff  >f  ^  jM 

years,  Mr.  Hoag  has  seen  the  '  V 

evening  Star-Journal  and  mom-  '  ff' 

ing  Pueblo  Chieftain  make 
newsworthy  gains  justify 

their  occupancy  of  a  modem  Frank  S.  Hoag  Sr.  (above,  the  r 

plant  near  the  Mid-Town  Shop¬ 
ping  Center.  The  two  papers  couraged  when  the  new  owners  Mr.  Hos 
have  a  combined  circulation  of  aot  take  an  interest  in  im-  of  the  i 
43,000  daily.  proving  the  editorial  content  of  1933  thr 

TTie  dean  of  Colorado  news-  the  paper,  he  returned  to  Colo-  the  latt 
papermen  was  bom  in  Ohio  of  rado  Springs.  the  Chi 

strict  Quaker  parents  whose  in-  n.— 

come  he  augmented  by  trap- 

ping  muskrats,  raising  bees  and  In  1904  the  stockholders  in-  ^^t  pu 

helping  in  the  coimtry  store,  duced  Mr.  Hoag  to  give  up  his  Monday 

He  entered  the  newspaper  Colorado  Springs  job  and  be-  y®Ars  h 
field  in  1890  as  a  bookkeeper  come  general  manager  of  the  ^  daily, 
for  the  Philadelphia  Record,  a  Star  -  Journal.  He  did  so  only  publish< 
position  he  held  10  years.  He  with  the  understanding  that,  if  became 
was  married  in  1895  to  Louise  ever  he  became  financially  able,  ruption, 
Allebrand.  A  break  in  Mrs.  he  could  purchase  the  news-  Empl 
Hoag’s  health  in  1901  caused  paper.  By  1918,  when  Mr.  Hoag  Chieft^ 
the  family  to  move  to  Colorado  purchased  sole  ownership  of  the  consolid 
Springs,  where  Mr.  Hoag  joined  company,  the  only  remaining 
the  staff  of  the  Colorado  Springs  stock  was  held  by  John  F.  Vail,  lished  v 
Telegraph.  one  of  the  original  members  of  Ploy®s 

In  1902,  after  the  consolida-  the  stock  company. 
tion  of  the  Pueblo  Star  and  the  As  the  years  passed,  the  Star-  p  ® 
Pueblo  Evening  Press,  Mr.  Journal  became  stronger  and 


"LIVE  CUSTOMERS” 
are  people  who  want 
something  and  who  have 
the  money  or  credit  to 
buy  it  NOW!  Want  to 
know  where  they  are  ? 


third  highest  in  thn  nation! 

Contact:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  lf«. 
or  News- Journal  Papery 
Wilmington,  Delowore 


C  L  E  V  E  L  A  N  D 

Plain  Dealer 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward 
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offset  printing  is  as  flexible  as  your  paste  pot  and  scissors ...  it  lets  you  com¬ 
bine  art  and  type  from  many  sources . . .  clip  books,  photos,  advertisers’  cuts 
and  glossies,  your  own  pre-set  copy... then  strip  halftones,  art,  type,  etc.  into 
flats,  and  skip  the  intermediate  steps  necessary  in  other  processes ...  to  add 
to  this  flexibility,  the  Hoe  Lithomaster  offset  press  allows  you  to  change  page 
plates  in  less  tlian  20  seconds  each... run  every  kind  of  stock,  from  22-3^ 
newsprint  to  60#  offset ...  install  color  cylinders  to  print  spot  color,  with  no 
sacrifice  of  black-and-white  page  capacity. .  .or  add  new  Lidiomaster  units 
building- block  fashion  for  greater  page  capacity.  R.  Hoe  8c  Co.,  Inc., 
910  E.  138tli  Stieet,  New  York  54,  New  York.  LI  F 


WHAT.'S  NEW  IN  CUTLEg-HAt/IMER  ENGINEERED  MAILROOMS? 


This  view  of  one  of  six  duplicate  lines  in  the  Balti-  at  rear  left,  wire-tying  machine  is  visible.  An  auto- 
more  Sun  Mailroom— a  major  automated  system  matic  bottom  wrap  machine  and  pusher  are  in- 
recently  completed— shows  stacker  in  foreground;  corporated  into  the  line. 


C-H  COUNTER¬ 
TOTALIZER 


CUTLER-HAMMER  CAN  PROVIDE  ANY  OR  ALL  OF 
THESE  AUTOMATIC  MAILROOM  OPERATIONS 


Now  you  can  make  your 
mailroom  as  automatic 
as  you  want 


CUTLER-HAMMER  has  the  mailroom  systems 
engineering  experience— and  the  appa¬ 
ratus— to  make  your  mailroom  operation  as 
completely  automatic  as  you  want  it. 

In  addition  to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Cutler- 
Hammer  is  now  supplying  complete  major 
systems  for  leading  metropolitan  dailies  in¬ 
cluding  the  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Baltimore  News  Post,  Miami  Herald 
and  Milwaukee  Journal. 

You  can  begin  automating  your  mailroom 
with  a  Cutler- Hammer  Counter  Stacker 
(we’ve  sold  103  to  30  leading  newspapers  to 
date).  Or,  let  us  design  and  install  a  complete 
press-to-loading  dock  system.  Our  newspaper 
specialists  will  go  to  work  for  you  . . .  submit 
a  complete,  detailed,  workable  proposal  to 
fit  your  exact  requirements. 


Typical  operations  of  a  systems-engineered 
mailroom  are  charted  below’  at  left.  Bear  in 
mind  you  can  begin  with  one  or  more  of 
these  automatic  handling  operations  and  add 
increasingly  sophisticated  phases  to  match 
your  timetable.  Cutler- Hammer  can  provide 
the  years-ahead  engineering  and  equipment 
for  the  most  efficient  mailroom  operation  and 
you  get  the  benefit  of  the  unit  responsibility 
for  the  complete  system. 

OET  THE  DETAILS  ON  WHAT'S 
NEW  FROM  CUTLER-HAMMER 

You’re  way  ahead  when  you  call  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  newspaper  equipment  specialist  in 
early  in  your  mailroom  planning  and  get 
the  advantage  of  unequalled  experience  in 
mailroom  design  and  equipment.  There’s  a 
Cutler-Hammer  office  near  you. 


WHAT'S  NEW?  ASK. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

Cutl«r>Hamin«r  Inc.,  Milwauknn,  Wisconain  •  Division:  Airborna  Instiumants  Laboratory  •  SubtiOiary;  Cutlar- 
Hammar  Intarnational,  C.  A.  •  Associatas:  CuUar-Hammar  Canada,  Ltd.:  CuUar.Hammar  Maxicana,  S.  A. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 

E!arl  Lifshey,  dailv  columnist  for 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 

and  former  managing  editor  of  the 
paper  when  it  was  named  Retailing 
Daily,  will  assume  new  editorial 
duties  with  the  paper  on  Sept.  18. 
Ho  will  work  principally  with  the 
editors  and  reporters  who  cover  the 
major  appliance,  radio-television, 
housewares  and  hardware  industries, 
and  wiU  continue  to  write  his  daily 
column,  “If  You  Ask  Me.” 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD’S  new 
Mass  Merchandising  section,  which 
will  be  inaugurated  Sept.  18,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  Dan 
Dorfman,  working  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Male  Wear  editor  Bernard 
Frank.  The  boy’s  wear  section,  for¬ 
merly  edited  by  Mr.  Dorfman,  will 
be  covered  by  Don  Mackey,  and 
Chauncey  Howell,  who  has  been 
covering  general  assignments,  will 
take  over  Mr.  Mackey’s  former 
duties  as  assistant  in  the  male  wear 
department. 


Roy  M.  Green,  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  has  announced  a  realignment 
of  duties  in  the  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  department.  Allan  J.  Gascoigne, 
who  joined  the  department  recently, 
has  been  named  subscription  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  and  METALWORKING 
NEWS.  At  the  same  time,  Paul  De¬ 
Rosa  has  been  appointed  subscrip¬ 
tion  promotion  manager  of  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD  and  FOOTWEAR 
NEWS,  and  J.  P.  Fischer  was 
named  to  the  same  position  on 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  and 
HOME  FURNISHING  DAILY. 


When  the  National  Shoe  Fair  gets 
under  way  in  Miami  Beach  Sept.  24, 
members  of  the  FOOTWEAR 
NEWS  editorial  staff  who  will  be  in 
attendance  include  editor  Richard 
Cohen,  fashion  editor  Vivian  In¬ 
fantine,  John  Pareti,  Nancy  Shaw, 
Arthur  Zuckerman.  Two  extra  daily 
editions  of  FOOTWEAR  NEWS 
will  be  published  Sept.  25  and  26  in 
conjunction  with  the  show,  and  each 
of  the  “Sloe  Fair  Issues”  will  re¬ 
ceive  bonus  distribution  on  trains 
and  planes  going  to  Miami  and  in 
every  Shoe  Fair  hotel. 


Coverage  of  news  developments  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Assn,  of  Textile  Chemists  & 
Colorists  in  Buffalo,  Sept.  27-29,  will 
be  handled  for  DAILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD  by  Kenneth  Howry,  associate 
editor,  and  Frank  McNiemey  of  the 
New  York  editorial  staff,  with 
George  E.  Toles,  Fairchild’s  Buffalo 
news  correspondent,  and  Ivor  W. 
Boggiss,  Montreal  bureau  chief. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12rii  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PmUltktn  et 

Daily  Nawt  Rseord.  Woman't  Waar  Dally, 
Homa  FurnithinQi  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkal  Nawt,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  looks, 
Motalworking  Nawt,  Diractorias. 


Cull  LIppman 


Dick  Cull  Heads 
Washington  Staff 
For  Cox  Papers 

DAtTON,  Ohio 

Dick  Cull  Jr.,  Dayton  Daily 
News  Washington  correspondent 
since  1947,  has  been  named  chief 
of  the  Cox  Newspapers,  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau. 

James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  publisher, 
said  Mr.  Cull  will  head  a  staff 
gathering  news  in  the  nation’s 
capital  for  the  Dayton  Daily 
News,  the  Springfield  News  and 
Sun,  the  Atlanta  Journal,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  and  the 
Miami  News. 

Simultaneous  with  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  editor  Eugene  Patterson 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Ted  Lippman,  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion’s  editorial  staff,  to  represent 
the  Constitution  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau. 

Mr.  Cull  joined  the  Dayton 
Daily  News  as  a  sportswriter  in 
1936  following  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Dayton 
and  covered  financial  and  police 
beats  before  he  became  Dayton’s 
first  newspaperman  drafted  into 
the  Armed  Forces  in  1941. 

After  World  War  II,  Mr,  Cull 
returned  to  Dayton  as  city  hall 
rei)orter  and  in  1946  was  named 
to  the  Dayton  Daily  News 
Columbus  bureau.  He  covered 
political  and  legislative  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  Ohio  capital  imtil  his 
assignment  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Lippman,  32,  a  native  of 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  joined  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  five  years 
ago  after  working  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Cordele,  Gainsville  and 
Savannah.  A  graduate  of  Emory 
University  and  a  navy  veteran, 
Mr.  Lippman  has  served  on  the 
Constitution  copy  desk,  the 
reportorial  staff  and  as  editorial 
writer. 

•  *  • 

Timothy  Hutchens,  formerly 
with  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram — to  the  report¬ 
orial  staff  of  the  Phoenix  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic,  following  Army 
service.  His  father,  John  K. 
Hutchens,  is  book  critic  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

V  «  • 

Hank  Smith,  reporter-pho¬ 


tographer  for  the  Roswell 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Record — to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  press  assistant  to 
U.S.  Senator  Dennis  Chavez 
(D.). 

«  «  « 

Mike  McCanless,  Denver 
University  graduate  —  to  the 
( Denver)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
copy  desk. 

V  *  « 

Karen  F.  Johnston,  women’s 
staff,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gcuiette  —  wed  Edward  D. 
Duffield  11. 

*  *  * 

Edith  Hogan  —  from  editor 
to  general  manager,  the  Scotia, 
Glenville  (N.  Y.)  weekly. 

*  «  * 

Peter  E.  McGregor,  formerly 
a  retail  advertising  salesman, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 

—  to  advertising  director,  New¬ 
burgh  (N,  Y.)  Evening  News. 
Ralph  B.  Flemming  —  from 
News  advertising  director  to 
manager  of  general  advertising. 

V  •  V 

Jack  Groutage,  The  Dalles 
(Ore.)  Chronicle  —  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Kalispell  (Mont.) 
Daily  Inter  Lake,  succeeding 
Jack  WEA^’ER,  resigned. 

*  *  « 

Gaylord  Guenin,  reporter, 
Missoula  (Mont.)  Missoulian 

—  to  sports  editor,  Kalispell 
(Mont.)  Daily  Inter  Lake.  H. 
S.  Hamill  —  to  Inter  Lake  re¬ 
porter.  Robert  Jones  —  to  Inter 
Lake  advertising  manager,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ted  Becher,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Santa  Maria  (Calif.) 
Times. 

*  »  V 

William  W.  Pomeroy,  finan¬ 
cial  editor  and  assistant  news 
editor,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette 

—  to  financial  news  department. 
New  York  Journal- American. 

•  *  * 

John  Culp,  farm  editor  for 
WAVU,  Albertville,  Ala.  —  to 
Auburn  University  (Ala.)  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  as  news  ^itor, 
succeeding  Bruce  Jehton,  now 
editor  -  publisher,  Wetumpka 
(Ala.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

James  D.  Walkes,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Journal  —  to  sports 
staff,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening 
Sun. 

«  *  * 

Heidn  Horback,  reporter, 
Whitehorse  Star,  Yukon  Terri¬ 
tory,  Canada,  weddy  —  to  re¬ 
porter  and  commentator,  CFWH, 
Whitehorse  radio  station  of  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  Scratch,  former 
EDITOR  SC  PUBl 


ersonal 


copy  boy,  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Citizen-News  —  to  Van  Nuys 
City  Hall  reporter.  City  News 
Service  of  Los  Angeles,  succeed¬ 
ing  Marilyn  Jacobsesi,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Los  Angeles  County 
Courts  beat. 

*  4i  « 

Hillis  A.  Johnson  —  from 
assistant  city  editor  to  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  succeeding  James  P. 
Brown,  news  editor,  who  held 
both  jobs  until  a  successor  was 
named  to  the  post. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Lb  Blanc,  formerly  on 
copy  desk,  J?ock/ord  (Ill.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star — to  Van  Nuys  (Calif.) 
News  copy  desk.  Au  Sar,  News 
general  reporter  —  wed  Muriel 
Vosburgh. 

•  *  * 

Marge  Wright,  summer  re¬ 
porter  and  office  girl.  Forest 
Hills  (Ohio)  Journal  —  returns 
to  Ohio  University  School  of 
Journalism.  Bill  Matthews, 
summer  reporter  and  sports  edi¬ 
tor — to  Yale  University. 

*  *  « 

Frederick  W.  Hartman,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  Hercules  Powder 
Company  —  to  assistant  city 
editor,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Mom- 
ing  News,  returning  after  less 
than  a  year  to  the  paper  he 
served  as  political  reporter  for 
six  years.  He  succeeds  Thomas 
B.  Malone,  who  will  devote  full 
time  to  his  daily  column. 

*  «  * 

Larry  Howell,  sports  editor, 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Journal  —  to 
copydesk,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News. 

*  *  * 

Pat  Truly,  sports  writer. 
Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter-Tele¬ 
gram  —  to  sports  staff.  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

«  *  * 

Max  Hadoick,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star  -  Telegram  copy- 
reader  and  former  Texas  Chris¬ 
tian  University  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  —  to  press  section  of 
Texas  Interscholastic  League, 
Austin. 

•  *  « 

Jack  Castii:man,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  copy- 
reader  —  to  religious  news  edi¬ 
tor. 

•  *  * 

Gordon  Carlson  —  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Journal  news 
staff,  succeeding  Tom  Turner, 
returned  to  the  University  of 
Kansas  journalism  school. 

*  *  « 

C!!lyde  Bolton,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  state  editor 
—  to  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
sports  department. 
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Enterprise-Courier,  and  Robert 
Dean  Gattens  —  married. 


Bill  Klink,  publications 
writer,  Department  of  the 
Army,  Fort  Leavenworth 
(Kans.),  and  former  assistant 
city  editor,  Freeport  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Standard  —  to  Pasco-Kenne- 
wiek-Richland  (Wash.)  Tri-City 
Herald  editorial  desk. 


P.  Longtin,  retail  advertising 
manger,  Utica  newspapers  —  to 
active  duty  as  a  captain  with 
the  414th  Military  Affairs  Com¬ 
pany,  U.  S.  Army. 


Elaine  Wernet,  women’s  de¬ 
partment,  Van  Nuys  (Calif.) 
News  —  to  social  case  worker 
for  lios  Angeles  County.  Suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Donna  Schiebe. 


David  Gordon  —  to  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Journal  re- 
ix)rter  succeeding  Hall  Sim¬ 
mons,  now  attending  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas. 


Harve  E.  Olsen,  ed-editor 
and  publisher  of  the  New  Rock¬ 
ford  (N.  D.)  Transcript  — 
started  a  two-month  orientation 
period  with  the  Information  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Florida  Alcoholic 
Rehabilitation  Program.  He  was 
associated  with  the  newspaper 
for  31  years,  the  last  10  as  edi¬ 
tor/publisher,  before  selling  it 
in  January.  Mr.  Olsen  was  a 
member  of  the  North  Dakota 
Commission  on  Alcoholism. 


Roy  Carbine  —  to  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Journal  city 
staff. 


Dwight  E.  Dyer  —  from 
Carson  City  (Nev.)  Associated 
Press  bureau  to  AP  Reno  cor¬ 
respondent,  succeeding  Paul 
Finch,  transferred  to  World 
Services  desk.  New  York. 


Bob  Robinson,  sports  editor, 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal 
—  to  sports  staff,  Portland 
Oregonian. 


Jim  Coluns  —  to  reporter, 
Roswell  (N.  M.)  Record. 


James  Baar,  formerly  a 
United  Press  International 
Washington  corespondent,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  editor  —  from 
associate  editor  for  military  af¬ 
fairs  to  senior  editor.  Missiles 
and  Rockets  Magazine,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Ralph  Deane,  advertising 
copywriter  and  salesman, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph 
—  retired. 


Max  Odendahl,  deskman, 
Roswell  (N.  M.)  Record  —  re¬ 
signed  to  study  for  master’s 
degree  at  University  of  Iowa. 
Hank  Smith,  Record  photogra¬ 
pher  —  resigned  to  take  posi¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Bill  Nielsen,  copy  desk, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  —  to 
associate  editor,  Punta  Gorda 
(Fla.)  Herald,  one  of  90  news¬ 
papers  owned  by  the  Thomson 
Company  Ltd. 


Joyce  L.  Wilson,  former  com¬ 
munications  director  of  Our 
Lady  of  Victory  Homes,  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  New  York  —  to  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review. 


Roger  A.  Hedges,  acting  state 
editor,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  —  to  state  editor. 


Mrs.  Lyle  Brune,  reporter. 
Forest  Grove  (Ore.)  News- 
Times  —  to  news  editor,  Sandy 
(Ore.)  Post. 


Larry  Young,  previously  with 
Nampa  (Idaho)  Free  Press  and 
Rock  Springs  (Wyo.)  Rocket  — 
to  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald  as  city  editor. 


Burt  Benson,  formerly  news 
editor.  The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Opti¬ 
mist  —  to  news  editor,  Beaver¬ 
ton  (Ore.)  Valley  News. 


Dave  Beeman,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Greenville  (Tex.)  Her- 
ald-Banner  —  assumed  addi¬ 
tional  duties  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  seven-day 
morning  paper.  Richard  Harris 
—  to  managing  editor.  Herman 
Scott  —  to  editor. 


Jack  Barnes,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Elwood  (Ind.)  Call- 
Leader  —  to  general  manager, 
Alamosa  ((]!olo.)  Valley  Courier. 


William  H.  Ander,  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  Coos  Bay  (Ore.) 
World  —  to  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Press. 


Hall  Appointed 
Editor-in-chief 


Phil  Cole,  reporter,  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Free  Press  — 
to  editorial  staff,  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Star- Journal  and  Chieftain.  Don 
Dennis,  sportswriter,  Star- 
Journal  and  Chieftain  —  to 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel 
sports  staff. 


WiLUAM  Palmroth,  former 
sports  editor.  Grants  Pass 
(Ore.)  Daily  Courier  and  news 
editor,  John  Day  (Ore.)  Blue 
Mountain  Eagle  —  to  Sweet 
Home  (Ore.)  New  Era  as  news 
editor. 


P.OBERT  Greene,  mechanical 
superintendent,  Monte  Vista 
((3olo.)  Journal  —  to  business 
manager.  Arlene  Lawyer,  for¬ 
mer  Journal  reporter  —  to  edi¬ 
tor. 


Paul  W.  Jones,  editor.  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  (Ohio)  Daily  Senti¬ 
nel-Tribune  —  received  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  from 
Bowling  Green  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  majored  in  history. 


Jim  Jackson  —  to  reporter, 
Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  News  Mexi- 
earu 


Webstbr  Ruble  Jr.  —  to  La 
Grande  (Ore.)  Observer  as  gen¬ 
eral  reporter.  He  has  been  at¬ 
tending  the  University  of  Ore- 


Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

John  A.  Hall  has  been  named 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Post  Jour¬ 
nal  by  Austin  V.  Wood,  pub¬ 
lisher,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Ogden  Newspaper  group  which 
recently  acquir^  the  local  news¬ 
paper. 

Mr.  Hall  had  been  managing 
editor  and  editor  since  the 
Jamestown  Morning  Post  and 
the  Jamestown  Evening  Journal 
merged  in  1941. 

Mr.  Hall  appointed  Robert  S. 
Koon  as  managing  editor.  He  is 
formerly  news  editor  of  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  of  the  Ogden  group. 


Di:diey  Lynch  —  to  reporter, 
Portales  (N.  M.)  News-Tribune. 


gon. 


Petir  M.  Clark,  Mount 
Clemens,  (Mich.)  Monitor- 
Leader  advertising  department 
—  to  advertising  department, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  newspapers.  John 
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Bill  Lynch,  formerly  make¬ 
up  editor,  Portland  (Ore.)  Re¬ 
porter — to  Tigard  (Ore.)  Times 
as  editor. 


Jean  Martha  McIntyre,  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  Oregon  City  (Ore.) 
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UP  A  DESK — Ray  Jenkins  (above) 
has  been  promoted  from  city 
editor  to  mana9in9  editor  of  the 
Mont9omery  Alabama  Journal, 
succeedin9  John  Hamner,  who  re- 
si9ned  to  return  to  his  former 
position  as  editor  of  the  Braden¬ 
ton  (Ra.)  Herald. 


Montreal  Reporters 
Join  Tourist  Bureau 

Montreal 

Two  daily  newspaper  report¬ 
ers  have  b^n  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  Municipal  Tour¬ 
ist  Bureau  as  assistants  to  Di¬ 
rector  Lucien  Bergeron. 

Jacques  Delisle,  39,  of  La 
Presse,  and  Paul  Leduc,  32,  of 
the  Montreal  Star,  have  been 
named  by  the  City  Executive 
Committee.  Mr.  Delisle  will 
handle  French-language  mat¬ 
ters,  with  the  title  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Director,  and  Mr.  Leduc 
will  handle  English-language 
affairs  with  the  title  of  Liaison 
Officer. 

Joint  winner  of  the  Bowater 
Prize  in  Journalism  in  1968, 
Mr.  Delisle  has  been  with  La 
Presse  for  eight  years,  includ¬ 
ing  seven  years  on  the  City  Hall 
beat.  Mr.  Leduc  has  been  with 
the  Star  for  nine  years,  cover¬ 
ing  City  Hall  beat  for  the  past 
seven  years  in  addition  to  the 
last  three  sessions  of  the  Quebec 
Legislature. 


Critic  Goes  to  School 

Honolulu 
The  Honolulu  Advertisers  art 
critic,  Joanna  M.  Shaw,  has  been 
named  to  enter  the  East-West 
Cultural  Center  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Hawaii.  She  will  do  grad¬ 
uate  work  in  the  history  of  Far 
Eastern  art.  Miss  Shaw  formerly 
taught  art  history  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 


Sweeney  to  Direct 
College  News  Bureau 

Claremont,  Calif. 

Appointment  of  George  F. 
Sweeney,  former  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Pomona  Progress-Bulletin, 
as  director  of  the  Pomona 
College  News  Bureau,  was 
announced  by  Dr.  E.  Wilson 
Lyon,  president  of  the  college. 

Mr.  Sweeney,  a  veteran  of  27 
years  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  daily  newspapers  in 
Minnesota,  Colorado  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  replaces  Charles  Elwell. 
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Speights  Elected 
Officer  of  2  Firms 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Russell  L.  Speights,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  since  1948,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  double  honor  of  being 
elected  vicepresident  of  both 
Tennessean  Newspapers  Inc., 
and  Newspaper  Printing  Corp. 

He  will  serve  as  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  the  Tennes¬ 
sean.  He  w’as  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  NPC  and  member 
of  the  board  of  control  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  when  Amon 
C.  Evans  was  elevated  to  the 
presidency  to  succeed  his  broth¬ 
er,  the  late  Silliman  Evans  Jr. 

Mr.  Speights,  a  native  of  At¬ 
lanta,  practiced  as  a  certified 
public  accountant  for  many 
years.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Georgia  Tech. 

• 

Joins  College  Staff 

College  Station,  Texas 

Normand  DuBeau,  newspaper¬ 
man  and  magazine  writer,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Texas  A. 
and  M.  College  System,  as  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  information  and 
publications.  Since  1955,  he  has 
been  bureau  chief  for  Business 
Week  magazine  at  Houston. 
Before  that  he  was  a  reporter 
and  columnist  for  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader.  During 
World  War  II,  he  was  Moscow 
editor  for  the  Office  of  War 
Information. 

• 

Jaffe  Goes  to  ABC 

Sam  A.  Jaffe,  former  CBS 
News  reporter  and  editor,  has 
joined  the  ABC  News  staff. 
James  C.  Hagerty,  ABC  vice- 
president  in  Charge  of  News, 
Special  Events  and  Public 
Affairs,  said  he  will  be  assigned 
overseas  in  a  team  covering 
Europe  under  the  direction  of 
Lou  Cioffi,  formerly  of  CBS. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )Vealth 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

invMtIgata  th«  developmanta 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
creaaed  population,  Induatrlai 
development,  high  atandard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
aucceaaet  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  Is  touch  with  marhstlnq 
sdvartitlng,  publlihino  and  graphic 
arts  In  Australia  road 
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Fund  for  Republic 
Adds  Baggs  to  Board 

Election  of  William  Baggs, 
editor  of  the  .1/tatm’  (Fla.)  Niws, 
C  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 

I  Fund  for  the  Republic,  Inc.,  was 

announced  this  week  by  Roliert 
M.  Hutchins,  president  of  the 
Fund.  The  Fund  is  an  educa- 
tional  corporation  devoted  to 
advancing  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Baggs  served  in  the  II.S. 
Air  Force  in  World  War  II,  and 
was  a  reporter  and  columnist 

for  the  Miami  News  before  he 

became  editor  in  1957.  President 
Kennedy  recently  sought  his 
advice  on  various  aspects  of 
Latin  American  affairs. 

The  board  of  the  Fund  has 

GOODBYE  TO  A  REPORTER — Members  of  the  police  and  fire  depart-  four  other  members  of  the  pub- 
ments  attended  the  funeral  of  Al  Rockefeller,  reporter  for  the  Fort  journalism  profes- 

Lauderdale  (Ha.)  News  and  gave  the  cortege  a  police  escort  C.ty,  Patterson, 

county  and  state  officials,  too,  were  at  the  services  in  final  tribute  to  ...  j  , 

a  popular  newsman.  He  moved  to  Rorida  several  years  ago  from  ®u*tor  and  publisher  of  Aitcs- 

Albany  and  Troy.  N.  Y.  <iay;  Alfred  E.  Heller,  Cah- 

fomia  newspaper  publisher; 

Friend  of  ^ee.lv  Dies  <N.  Y.)  ro„-S,a„Jard  tor  30  i”'": 


Margaret  Reidy  Stevers,  69, 
who  conducted  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une's  “Friend  in  Need”  column 
1913-1930,  died  Sept.  1.  She  was 


years  until  his  retirement  in 
Chicago  1959.  gept.  6. 


Walter  Jack,  78,  historian 


ican  Heritage  magazine;  Harr>’ 
S.  Ashmore,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Encyclojmedia  Britannica 
and  former  editor  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette;  and  Monsignor 


1913-1930,  died  Sept.  1.  She  was  J-  Lally,  editor  of  the 

widely  known  as  Sally  Joy  r  Boston  Pilot,  Catholic  news- 

n - FLr,  the  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Leader,  a 


Brown,  the  bv-line  of  the  col-  ,  .  ,  v,  i'“> - 

~  u-  u  t  ij  .f  r  feature  writer  for  the  Detroit 

umn,  which  told  of  cases  of  ex-  c  n  j  l  j  • 

.  .  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  and  had 

”■  *  *  *  worked  on  the  As/ifahwla  (Ohio)  Philadelphia  Hotel 

Edwin  C.  Elkins,  55,  former  ^ Provides  Press  Room 


V..  X  •  j, . 

circulation  manager,  Brooklyn  w , 

/XT  xr  \  r* _ I.,  xr . .  /  xt  xr  \  ;\eWS. 


(N.  Y.)  Eagle,  Nassau  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Star,  and  newspapers  in 
Florida;  Sept.  4. 


News.  Philadelphia 

*  *  *  The  BelleATie-Stratford  Hotel 

John  M.  McCullough,  59,  opened  a  press  room  for 

executive  director  of  the  Dela-  ^he  convenience  _  of  newspaper 


SA.MEVL  Robert  Hodson,  86,  ware  River  Port  Authority  and  ^  writers  and 

retired  editor  publisher  of  the  a  former  reporter  and  war  cor- 
Okotoks  (Alta.)  Review;  Sept.  5.  respondent  with  the  Philadelphia 

*  *  *  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  Sept.  5.  He  Pastels  to  ser\'e  as  a  background 


Olive  Inez  Downing,  a  col-  worke 
umnist  for  several  newspapers  years 
in  Indiana,  who  wrote  poetry 
under  the  pen  name  of  M.  N.  Mr 
Godwin;  Sept.  3.  from 


worked  for  the  Inquirer  for  30  ph^ographs,  is  on  the  first 
gj.g  floor  off  the  main  entrance  of 

*  *  *  this  Philadelphia  landmark.  It 

^  ^  -  „„  .  ,  is  equipped  with  telephones, 

Mrs.  D  C.  Irving,  66,  retired  tvpewriters,  WTiting  desks  and 
om  ^itorial  staff  Vancouver  ^  conference  table  for  inter- 
i.  C.)  Province;  Aug.  29  She 


from  editorial  staff,  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Province;  Aug.  29.  She 


Ernest  J.  Bowden,  85,  re-  joined  the  Province  in  1925,  later  storing  cameras  and  photo 
ligion  writer  for  the  Syrcwuse  was  magazine  editor.  equipment 


Thinking  about 
WEB  OFFSET? 


Jean  Louis  Rouchard  Sr.,  67,  n  t  .  w-k 

golf  writer,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Garroll  Joins  Uoremus 

Evening  Sun  until  he  retired  Maurice  C.  Carroll  has  join 
two  years  ago;  Sept.  4.  the  New  York  PR  staff  of  Doi 


about  the  new 
Suburban©  and 
Urbanite  Presses 


Evening  Sun  until  he  retired  Maurice  C.  Carroll  has  joined 
two  years  ago;  Sept.  4.  the  New  York  PR  staff  of  Dore- 

*  *  *  mus  &  Company,  national  adver- 

Thomas  Tate  Fennell,  67,  tising  and  PR  firm.  He  has  been 

business  executive  of  Thomson  in  the  financial  news  department 
Newspapers  Ltd.,  Toronto;  Sept,  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
6.  American,  and  with  the  Newark 

*  *  *  (N.  J.)  Star  Ledger,  the  Jersey 

Dr.  William  C.  Markham,  Journal,  and  the  Passaic  (N.  J.) 

93,  part-owner  of  Van  Nuys  Herald-News. 

(Calif.)  News;  former  editor  • 

of  Baldwin  (Kas.)  Ledger;  . 

Sept.  7.  Firms  Affiliate 


*  *  *  Bennett  Public  Relations,  New 

Waldo  C.  Walker,  76,  retired  York,  has  affiliated  with  Public 
(1953)  circulation  manager  of  Relations  Organization  of  Chi- 
the  New  York  Times;  Sept.  8.  cag;o. 
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A  young  buildeA  constructing  a  home 
after  digging  a  hole  in  the  loam 
used  materials  fine 
which  suited  the  clime 
including f  of  course,  styrofoam!^ 


WOULD  YOUR  PROOFREADER  CATCH 

THESE  TYPOS? 


1  Sam  Builder,  one  of  the  seven  Builder  boys.  Should 
have  initial  cap  B. 

2  Styrofoam— trademark  for  Dow’s  expanded  poly¬ 
styrene  ...  the  one  and  only  Styrofoam,  of  which 
there  isn’t  any  other  like!  Initial  cap  S. 

Your  proofreader  surely  would,  though  others’  some¬ 
times  don’t.  Take  Styrofoam  (note  the  initial  cap  S). 
The  word’s  a  trademark,  and  since  it  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  our  turning  a  profit,  we  like  to  see  that  initial 
cap  S,  when  the  name  appears  in  print. 

For  Styrofoam®  identifies  a  most  unusual  product 
—the  homogeneous  expanded  polystyrene  which  Dow 


manufactures  by  an  exclusive  process.  This  one-of-a- 
kind  expanded  foam  is  sought  by  customers  as  a  fine 
insulation  and  dotation  material.  Small  wonder  that 
dealers  in  competitive  materials  molded  from  beads 
sometimes  refer— innocently,  of  course— to  their 
material  as  Styrofoam,  or  “just  like  Styrofoam’’  .  .  . 
which  it  isn’t  at  all! 

We  certainly  appreciate  having  you  mention  our 
product  by  name,  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to 
do  so.  But  always  distinguish  it  as  a  trademark  by 
using  a  capital  “S”.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
cooperation. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Midland,  Michigan 
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THE  DIFFERENCE: 

TELETYPESETTER^ 

Operate  your  linecasting  machines  at 
top  rated  capacity  and  get  the  full  return 
from  your  investment 


Perforator  Unit 


Modern  linecasting  machines  are  built  to  continuously  produce  type 
at  least  twice  as  fast  as  human  hands  can  operate  them.  Isn't  it  logical 
that  this  continuous,  high  speed  operation  will  afford  maximum 
utilization  of  your  equipment? 

Of  course.  And  Fairchild  Teletype¬ 
setter  can  do  it.  The  TTS®  Cost 
Reduction  System  of  automatic  type¬ 
setting  comprises  a  Perforator  and  a 
linecasting  machine  Operating  Unit.  , 

The  Perforator  has  an  easily  mas¬ 
tered,  typewriter-like  keyboard 
which  records  every  character,  spaceband  and  function  by  perfora¬ 
tions  in  tape. 

The  Operating  Unit  attaches 
beneath  the  linecasting  machine 
adapter  keyboard  and  does  not 
interfere  with  manual  operation  if  desired.  As  the  tape  is  fed  into 
this  unit,  the  linecasting  machine  casts  type  automatically  . . .  and 
continuously,  at  top  speed. 

The  use  of  the  Teletypsetter  Cost  Reduction  System  can  provide 
major  savings,  and  deserves  your  full  attention.  For  complete  details, 
mail  the  coupon  below. 


Operating  Unit 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  OF 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORF. 
Solti  and  Strvkt  oActi  Ihroughoul  lh»  w«rU 


I - — I 

j  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept  FGE  77  j 

I  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.Ih  N.Y.  { 

I  □  Please  send  me  your  24-page  brochure,  “More  Type  in  Less  Time.”  | 

j  □  I'd  like  to  talk  to  a  TTS  Production  Engineer.  j 

I  NAME _  I 

I  COMPANY _  I 

I  STREET _  1 


I  CITY _ ZONE _ STATE _  I 

I  i 

I _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


CIRCLLATION 


‘Chat  with 
Newsletter 

By  George  A.  Brandenburj 

Plans  for  a  four-page  monthly 
newsletter  for  the  parents  of 
carrier  boys  were  announced 
this  week  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association, 
sponsors  of  the  project. 

The  idea  for  the  publication 
has  been  approved  by  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  ICMA  and  by  the 
Newspaper  Information  Service 
of  ANPA,  according  to  Stanford 
Smith,  ANPA  general  manager, 
and  Dar  Sims,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  ICMA  president. 

For  ‘Mom  and  Dad’ 

To  be  titled  “Chats  with 
Mom  and  Dad,”  the  monthly 
newsletter  will  have  a  four-page 
format  and  will  be  printed  in 
two  colors.  Special  announce¬ 
ment  mailings  on  the  new  proj¬ 
ect  will  be  sent  to  ICMA 
members  by  the  Newspaperboy 
Training  Committee  and  to 
publishers  by  the  ANPA  News¬ 
paper  Information  Service  to 
encourage  participation. 

Establishment  of  editorial 
policy  and  selection  of  subject 
material  will  be  supervised  by 
the  ICMA  Newspaperboy  Train¬ 
ing  Committee,  headed  by  John 
S.  Shanks,  Dayton  (Ohio)  News¬ 
papers.  Publication  will  be 
under  the  personal  editorial  di¬ 
rection  of  G.  W.  Young,  a  form¬ 
er  newspaperman  and  journal¬ 
ism  teacher,  who  now  heads  his 
own  public  relations  firm  in 
Dayton. 

Four  basic  purposes  have 
been  set  for  the  newsletter: 

(1)  To  help  parents  in  their 
daily  task  of  bringing  up  a  son 
of  newspaperboy  age. 

(2)  To  help  parents  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  better  newspaperboy  of 
that  son. 

(3)  To  encourage  parent  co¬ 
operation  in  protecting  a  boy’s 
right  to  participate  in  such  a 
business  activity  of  his  own. 

(4)  To  point  up  the  value  of 
newspaperboy  training,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  field  a  boy  expects  to 
enter  in  later  years  —  with 
special  attention  to  career 
opportunities  in  newspaper 
journalism. 

Seek  100,000  Distribution 

It  is  planned  to  publish  the 
first  issue  of  the  newsletter  as 
soon  as  subscriptions  total 
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Parents’ 


100,000.  The  newsletter  will  be 
offered  at  the  low  price  of  3c 
per  copy. 

Each  issue  will  carry  a  per¬ 
sonalized  letter  on  the  front, 
dealing  with  an  important, 
timely  subject.  Inside  pages  of 
the  newsletter  will  carry  fea¬ 
tures  by  nationally-known  au¬ 
thorities  as  well  as  staff  writ¬ 
ten  ones.  The  purpose  will  be 
the  constructive  sharing  of  ex¬ 
periences  among  parents  and 
professionals  on  important  child 
development  themes. 

Subjects  covered  will  include: 
Professional  attention  to  a  boy’s 
body  (food,  recreation,  sports, 
health  habits);  good  grooming; 
the  development  of  proper 
social  habits;  help  in  looking 
forward  intelligently  toward  a 
career;  how  to  develop  self- 
discipline;  safety;  thrift;  focus 
of  attention  on  worthwhile 
“heroes”;  what  “service  to 
others”  means.  There  will  be 
book  reviews  and  cartoons. 

The  back  page  will  always 
carry  an  ad-type  message,  pat¬ 
terned  after  those  so  success¬ 
fully  used  in  the  recent  ICMA 
public  relations  series.  Themes 
will  include  parent-son  coopera¬ 
tion  and  mention  will  be  made 
at  proper  intervals  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  by  a  career  in 
newspaper  journalism.  These 
ads  (illustrated  by  line  art) 
can  be  reproduced  by  the  news¬ 
paper  for  publication  in  its  own 
columns,  providing  a  series  of 
strong  public  relations  messages 
at  no  extra  cost. 

Mail  concerning  this  project 
should  be  directed  to  ICMA 
Newspaperboy  Parent  News¬ 
letter,  c/o  G.  W.  Young,  25 
South  Main  Street,  Dayton  2, 
Ohio;  or  to  John  S.  Shank, 
Chairman,  ICMA  Newspaperboy 
Training  Committee. 

*  4  # 

IINSIDER’S  REPORT 

Perhaps  other  newspapers  can 
take  the  tip  to  dip  into  their 
circulation  staff  for  a  byliner  to 
everyone’s  profit. 

The  Lewiston  (Ida.)  Morning 
Tribune  did  so  recently  in  cele¬ 
brating  the  printing  of  the  last 
of  a  series  of  Lewiston  Centen¬ 
nial  editions  that  have  been  dot¬ 
ting  1961. 

Duane  Rimel  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  staff  came  up  with  18 
column  inches  of  readable,  fact- 


packed  answers  to  the  lead-off 
teaser  question:  “Where  do  the 
Tribunes  go?” 

He  produces  the  evidence  to 
back  his  claim  that  “the  Tribune 
has  a  very  cosmopolitan  audi¬ 
ence  scattered  across  the  na¬ 
tion  and  in  many  foreign 
countries.”  Mr.  Rimel  reminds 
that  “Tribunes  travel  by  motor 
launch  (up  the  Snake  river), 
car,  bicycle,  carrier  boys  on  foot, 
airplane  and  ocean  liner.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  a  few  Tribunes, 
going  to  servicemen,  travel 
under  the  sea,  as  well.” 

dassroom  Impact 

He  analyzes  the  circulation  to 
show  its  impact  in  classrooms, 
on  university  campuses  and 
among  varied  professional 
groups,  including  governmental 
leaders.  He  tells  the  year-round 
story  of  the  papers  following 
Lewiston-area  readers  as  they 
move  heavily  northward  in  the 
.summer  and  southward  in  the 
winter,  or  as  they  may  be 
lodged  temporarily  in  vacation 
spots,  at  school  or  college,  in  a 
hospital  or  ev'en  in  prison. 

Promotion  reaches  its  apex 
as  he  tells  of  the  constant  flood 
of  gift  subscriptions  and  the 
equal  number  of  subscriptions 
taken  by  people  leaving  Lewis¬ 
ton  but  not  its  memories. 

The  writer  has  tried  to  put 
in  a  hint  for  everybody,  re¬ 
minding  even  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Lewis-Clark  Bronc 
(professional)  baseball  team 
subscribe  for  family  and  friends 
back  in  their  home  towns. 

'The  space  should  be  gold- 
nlated  in  getting  others  to  emu¬ 
late  subscribing.  A  test  may 
come  if  the  1962  Editor  & 
Publisher  Year  Book  finds  the 
circulation  up  over  its  1961  list¬ 
ing  of  16,247  daily  and  16,544 
Sunday,  out  of  a  1960  city  zone 
estimated  population  of  36,957. 

*  *  * 

‘NEW  LOOK’  STANDS 

Chicago 

First  of  the  newdy-designed 
newsstands  w'ere  installed  here 
this  week.  The  stand  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  response  to  Mayor 
Daley’s  suggestion  that  news¬ 
stands  be  attractive  as  well  as 
serviceable,  and  that  they  should 
provide  shelter  for  new’s  ven¬ 
dors. 

'The  approved  stand  is  of 
fabricated  steel  construction, 
with  vv'elded  sections,  and  grey 
baked  enamel  finish.  All  major 
parts  are  replaceable  and  it  is 
estimated  that,  with  proper 
maintenance,  the  newsstand  will 
be  serviceable  for  20  years. 
Overall  height  in  front  is  78 
inches,  and  66  inches  at  the  rear. 
Stands  are  73  inches  wide  and 
50  inches  deep. 

Other  features  are  folding 
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weather  shields,  a  two-door  stor¬ 
age  cabinet,  and  a  mag.azine 
rack.  The  850-pound  stands  are 
manufactured  by  the  Adams 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago, 
which  is  completing  an  initial 
order  of  104  stands  for  delivery 
through  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

*  «  * 

ALABAMA  TAX  FOUGHT 

The  New  York  Times  has 
challenged  Alabama’s  right  to 
collect  a  use  tax  on  newspapers 
sold  in  the  state. 

The  newspaper  asks  that  the 
assessment  against  it  be  de¬ 
clared  void.  Circuit  Judge 
Walter  B.  Jones  has  granted 
the  Times’  request  for  a  review 
of  the  $1,736  tax  assessed  on 
Aug.  8. 

The  tax  was  based  on  sales 
of  the  newspaper  to  Alabama 
residents  through  subscriptions 
paid  for  in  New  York  and 
mailed  to  Alabama  from  Oct.  1, 
1959,  through  March  31,  1961. 

Attorneys  for  the  Times  con¬ 
tend  that  the  newspaper  is  a 
New  York  corporation  that  is 
not  doing  business  in  Alabama, 
had  no  place  of  business  in 
Alabama  and  did  not  solicit  sub¬ 
scriptions  through  agents  dur¬ 
ing  the  tax  period  in  question. 

• 

Herbert  Gates  Retires 
As  Circulation  Chief 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Herbert  Gates,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Vancouver  Sun, 
has  retired  after  48  years  with 
the  company.  He  continues  as  a 
director  of  Sun  Publishing  Co. 
Ltd.  and  Pacific  Press  Ltd. 

Mr.  Gates  saw  the  Sun  grow 
from  a  morning  circulation  of 
12,000  in  1913  to  a  metropolitan 
daily  of  over  200,000.  He  was 
born  in  Oakley,  Kansas,  and 
educated  in  Spokane,  Wash.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  carrier  for 
the  Spokane  Press. 

Mr.  Gates  plans  private  prac¬ 
tice  as  circulation  consultant  to 
newspapers  and  periodicals  in 
Western  Canada. 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Clyde  W.  Sackett  —  to  act¬ 
ing  circulation  manager.  Grants 
Pass  (Ore.)  Daily  Courier,  re¬ 
placing  Walter  Moe,  resigned 
to  take  a  similar  position  with 
the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  TJn- 
ion^BuUetin.  Mr.  Moe  succeeds 
Harold  Flaherty,  resigned. 

«  *  * 

Lois  C.  Tindell,  circulation 
manager,  Coos  Bay  (Ore.) 
World  —  given  added  duties  of 
general  manager. 

*  « 

Ronald  Barbee — to  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Beaverton 
(Ore.)  Valley  News. 
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Pipeline  Promise  of  Better  Newsprint 


PAPER 


Efficiency  in  production  benefits 
both  producer  and  consumer.  Now,  at 
Great  Northern,  sulphite  pulp  goes 
underground  from  one  central  plant  to 
serve  all  units  of  GNP’s  papermaking 
facilities. 


COMP 
Mills  in  Maine 


Great  Northern’s  new  $2,250,000 
investment  in  pipeline  transport  also 
gives  promise  of  cleaner,  stronger 
pulps,  basis  for  continued  high  news¬ 
print  quality.  Here  again  is  an  example 
of  the  practical  imagination  in  paper 
making  you  can  expect  from  the  largest 
independent  producer  of  newsprint  in 
the  United  States. 


Sales  Offices:  S22  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Cincinnati  •  Washington 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  .V.  Ten*!',  Kaisas  C  ty  Wo 
\e.-.  Yoth  Chicago  San  Francsco, 
107  .Vila--  175  100  Bush 


Retirement  Means  Another 
Busy  Life  for  O.  C.  Brown 


Testing  of  Bombs 
Explodes  2  Extras 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
published  two  extras  within  less 
than  a  week  for  its  readers  in 
Los  Alamos,  site  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission-University 
of  California  Scientific  Labora¬ 
tory,  to  bring  them  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  resumption  of 
atomic  testing  by  Russia  and 
the  United  States. 

The  first  extra  was  on  Sept.  2 
when  news  of  Russian  atomic 
testing  in  central  Asia  broke  too 
late  for  the  New  Mexican’s  Los 
Alamos  edition.  All  of  the  early 
editions  were  scrapped  and  the 
New  Mexican  rushed  a  special 
edition  to  Los  Alamos,  40  miles 
distant,  in  time  for  home 
on  the  road  calling  on  agencies  delivery. 

and  advertising  managers.  He  Three  days  later,  on  Sept.  5, 
recalls  he  kept  a  tuxedo  in  New  when  the  United  States 
York  and  another  in  Chicago  announced  plans  to  resume  atom- 
during  this  period.  ic  tests — again  a  development 

Veteran  advertising  people  which  broke  after  the  early  edi- 
say  Mr.  Brovm  has  known  more  tion  deadline — the  New  Mexican 
agency  people  and  advertising  bannered  the  story  and  sent  an 
managers  than  any  other  man  extra  edition  into  Los  Alamos 
in  the  business.  giving  readers  there  two  home 

In  1935  he  was  named  adver-  deliveries  that  day. 
tising  manager  for  the  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Times,  and  in  1948  he 
was  promoted  to  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  elected  to  the  pub¬ 
lishing  firm’s  board  of  directors. 

Since  March  1955  he  has  been 
public  relations  director. 

He  is  associated  with  his  son, 

O.  C.  Brown  Jr.,  in  uranium 
mining  companies  in  Colorado. 


Oklahoma,  City  office  of  Scripps-Howard  news- 
0.  C.  Bro^vn  has  closed  the  papers  in  1920.  He  found  time 
door  on  41  years  of  newspaper  to  publish  a  community  news- 
work.  He  retired  Sept.  3  from  paper  on  Long  Island  called  the 
his  position  as  public  relations  Sunny  Sider,  and  was  co-owner 
director  of  Oklahoma  Publish-  of  the  American  Campus,  a  col- 
ing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Oklo  lege  humor  magazine. 
homa  City  Oklahomian  and  He  pioneered  in  the  business 
Times.  of  recruiting  talent  for  radio 

However,  if  letters  from  hun-  in  the  1920s,  booking  musicians 
dreds  of  friends  are  any  indica-  for  WRNY  and  WNYC,  two  of 
tion,  he  will  not  be  retiring  the  earliest  radio  stations, 
from  one  career,  that  of  civic  Mr.  Brown  and  his  wife.  Eve, 
worker.  He  is  a  worker  and  left  New  York  for  Texas  in 

officer  in  a  long  list  of  civic  and  1925  and  he  became  office  and 

professional  organizations.  promotion  manager  for  the  Fort 
Mr.  Brown’s  newspaper  ca-  Worth  Press.  They  moved  to 

reer  started  in  New  York,  his  Oklahoma  City  two  years  later 

native  city,  10  years  before  he  when  he  was  named  assistant 
joined  the  Oklahoma  company  business  manager  of  the  Okla- 
31  years  ago.  He  also  had  brief  homa  News.  He  went  to  Albu- 
careers  in  music,  radio  and  mag-  querque  as  national  advertising 
azine  publishing.  His  first  ex-  manager  of  the  New  Mexico 
perience  with  advertising  came  State  Tribune  but  a  short  time 
at  the  age  of  6  when  he  ran  later  he  was  back  in  Oklahoma 
an  ad  in  a  neighborhood  news-  City  as  sales  and  promotion 
paper.  It  read:  “0.  C.  Brown,  manager  of  the  News. 

Dealer  in  Cigar  Bands.”  In  February  1930  he  joined 

The  ad  got  results  and  he  be-  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  to 
came  fascinated  (and  still  is)  head  the  automotive  and  radio 
with  the  possibilities  of  adver-  division  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tising.  tising  department.  This  was 

His  first  job  was  as  office  during  a  highly  competitive  era 
manager  of  the  New  York  sales  and  Mr.  Brown  was  constantly 


O.  C.  Brown 


Monthly  Magazine 
Will  Record  News 

USA  1,  a  national  monthly 
newsmagazine,  will  b^n  publi¬ 
cation  this  winter,  it  is 
announced  by  Rodney  C.  Camp¬ 
bell,  president  and  editor. 

The  magazine,  which  will  bear 
the  subtitle,  “monthly  news  and 
current  history,”  will  report  in 
editorial  depth  and  visuiil  color 
on  events  and  currents  of  last¬ 
ing  significance  each  month,  Mr. 
Campbell  said.  An  advance  edi¬ 
torial  closing  date  will  make 
possible  the  inclusion  of  late 
news. 

The  new  publication,  which 
will  measure  10%  by  13  inches, 
will  contain  64  editorial  pages 
and  sell  for  about  $12  a  year.  It 
will  be  available  by  subscription 
only  at  this  time. 

Editorial  objectives  of  USA  1, 
according  to  Mr.  Campbell,  a 
former  associate  editor  of  Time 
magazine,  will  be  to  report  the 
vital  news  of  each  30  days  and 
to  clarify  how  and  why  it 
happened ;  to  screen  out  the 
fleeting  news  items  and  concen¬ 
trate  on  telling  in  depth  only 
the  stories  of  lasting  conse¬ 
quence. 


Editor  Goes  to  D.C. 

Medicine  Hat,  Alta. 

H.  G.  Hopkins,  editor  of  the 
Medicine  Hat  News,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Washington 
Information  Office  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund. 

Mr.  Hopkins  joined  the  News 
in  1958  as  news  editor,  after 
working  on  newspapers  in  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Calgary,  Trail,  and 
Edmonton.  He  was  appointed 
editor  a  year  later.  He  will  leave 
Oct.  1. 


Challenging  reading,  magnetic  style — E  &  P  meets 
the  needs  of  everyone.  Get  a  firmer  hold  on  the. 
ladder  of  success  with  a  subscription  to  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City . Zone . State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AYE.  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10J00 


WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
you'r*  opan  to  cloims  for  LIBEL,  by 
commoflt,  picture,  error  in  foct  or 
nonte;  for  Invasion  of  Privacy,  Pirocy, 


Pj.-igiafism  or  Violotion  of  Copyright. 


Labor  Award 

Pittsburgh 
Edwin  A.  Lahey,  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers  and  a  specialist  in 
labor  reporting,  is  the  recipient 
of  the  annual  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Pittsburgh  Labor  Award. 
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Write  for  details  and  rates. 


RECREATION  EXPLOSION 

When  the  new  American  isn’t  hard  at  work,  he’s  busy  having  fun. 

He’s  off  to  skin  dive  or  play  golf  or  water  ski— or  to  do  any 
of  a  thousand-and-one  other  things.  He  likes  his  leisure  lively. 

He  doesn’t  care  how  far  he  has  to  go  to  find  his  favorite 
recreation.  His  car  takes  care  of  that.  He  just  packs  up  his  family 
and  gear— and  goes. 

At  the  American  Oil  Company,  we're  known  for  petroleum 
products  and  service  that  help  put  more  pleasure  in  his  going. 
Our  company  was  formed  from  three  great  regional  petroleiun 
companies  who  know  what  motorists  in  their  areas  need  and  want. 

And  we  are  always  looking  for  new  ways  to  improve  our 
products  and  sendee.  The  output  of  our  refineries  is  precisely 
planned  by  electronic  computers.  They  help  us  tailor  the  gasoline 
to  fit  exactly  the  climate  and  altitude  of  every  part  of  the  country. 
These  computers  make  the  right  decisions  with  a  speed  and 
accuracy  totally  impractical  by  any  other  known  method. 

You  expect  more  from  American— and  you  get  iti 

AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY 


THE 

NEW 

AMERICAN 


PROMOTION 


Bloomers,  Metronome 
Strawberries  and  Guts 


By  Georjje  Wilt 

All  that  it  takes  to  make  sure 
that  your  newspaper’s  promotion 
is  noticed  is  a  brash,  new  idea — 
and  the  puts  of  a  porch-climber. 
The  pood,  old  hard-sellsy,  bar- 
charty  stuff  mipht  po  over  really 
larpe  with  the  conservative 
front-office  crowd.  But  it’s  most 
often  quickly  forpotten,  as  well 
as  pretty  dull  readinp. 

A  couple  of  real  perns,  as 
unpredictable  as  Jimmy  Piersall, 
have  raised  their  tricky  heads 
amonp  the  welter  of  ho-hummy 
stuff  lately. 

Unmentionable  Mailing 

When  the  Greenville  (Tex.) 
Herald-Banner  switched  to  a 
seven-day  morninp  paper 
recently,  Advertisinp  Director 
Dave  Beeman  wanted  adver¬ 
tisers  and  apencies  to  know  it 
was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  Texas 
Blacklands.  So,  takinp  a  clue 
from  the  fact  that  Henson- 
Kickernick,  one  of  the  nation’s 
top  manufacturers  of  ladies’ 
linperies,  is  located  in  his  mar¬ 
ket,  sent  a  pair  of  scarlet 
scanties  to  his  mailinp  list,  alonp 
with  appropriate  literature.  I’ll 
bet  that  a  flock  of  prim  and 
proper  secretaries  who  opened 
their  bosses’  mail  alonp  Madison 
Avenue  had  faces  that  matched 
the  undies  in  hue.  And  chances 
are  miphty  pood  that  the 
enclosed  market  information  pot 
a  hipher-than-a\’erape  readinp 
score,  if  Mr.  Starch  would  care 
to  measure  same. 

Smallest  Mail  List? 

A  mailinp  campaipn  by  the 
New  York  World  Telegram  and 
Sun  may  enjoy  the  distinction 
of  beinp  sent  to  the  world’s 
smallest  mailinp  list.  Unques¬ 
tionably  selective,  the  series  of 
14  different  pieces  went  to  the 
advertisinp  manaper  of  Fair¬ 
mont  Foods  Company,  Omaha, 
and  to  two  members  of  the 
account  team  at  Allen  &  Reyn¬ 
olds,  Inc.,  Fairmont’s  ad  apency, 
and  nobody  else. 

For  12  days  in  a  row,  the 
three  Omahans  each  received  a 
red  paper  cutout  of  an  oversized 
strawberry  in  the  mail.  Typed 
on  the  face  of  each  “berry”  was 
a  brief  messape  of  30  to  40 
words.  The  messapes  ranped 
from  a  report  on  the  WT&S 
rank  in  food  ad  linage  to  capsule 
analyses  of  the  paper’s  reader- 


ship  and  buying  habits  of  World- 
Telly  readers. 

Following  the  twelfth  mailinp, 
Gregory  Dembski,  advertisinp 
representative,  made  a  personal 
call  on  the  three  men  with  a 
special  presentation  kit  contain¬ 
ing  duplicates  of  the  12  mail¬ 
ings.  To  clinch  the  sale,  two  more 
mailings  followed.  One  consisted 
of  a  plastic  strawberry  bouton¬ 
niere  and  the  final  was  a  paper 
shoe  trimmed  with  a  strawberry, 
with  a  messape  inviting  Fair¬ 
mont  to  “step-up  sales”  by  using 
the  World-Telepram  &  Sun.  P.S. 
They  made  the  list,  and  will  pub¬ 
lish  Fairmont’s  frozen  straw¬ 
berry  copy  this  fall. 

Pushing  the  Columns 

Paul  Martin,  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  promotion  manaper, 
really  pot  carried  away  while 
preparing  a  series  of  page-size 
house  ads  for  some  of  the  syndi¬ 
cated  columnists  in  the  Philly 
tabloid.  Sparkling  copy  had  the 
advantage  of  outstanding  layout 
and  art  treatment,  but  it  was  the 
headlines  on  a  couple  of  the  ads 
that  really  took  the  cookies. 

Under  an  offbeat  montage  of 
Earl  Wilson  lathered  up  for  a 
morninp  shave  was  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Before  this  man  is  finished 
shaving  three  celebrities  will  call 
him  on  the  phone.”  Breezy  copy 
followed  to  tell  how  the  famous 
“saloon  editor”  had  .scored  scoops 
on  the  TB  cure  and  the  Salk 
vaccine. 

“This  pupil  of  piano  teaches 
millions  of  families  about 
money,”  was  the  arresting  head 
on  an  ad  about  Sylvia  Porter. 
The  copy  (set  in  News  Gothic 
in  the  shape  of  a  metronome) 
told  about  the  columnist’s  piano 
lessons,  her  confidential  weekly 
letter  on  government  bonds  for 
bankers,  and  her  daily  column  in 
330  daily  newspapers. 

Ira  Emerich,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Hall  Syndicate, 
knew  a  pood  thing  when  he  saw 
it.  He  pot  the  plates  of  the  ads 
from  Paul,  and  is  releasing  them 
in  mat  form  to  all  subscribing 
newspapers. 

Owner-Promoler 

Some  of  the  brightest  copy  in 
the  pages  of  E&P  appears  con¬ 
sistently  in  the  promotion  ads 
for  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel- 
Star.  Frisky  copy  appears  over 
the  signature  of  Martin  Ander¬ 


sen,  who  bills  himself  as:  owner/ 
editor/ad  writer/galley  boy/and 
some  other  assignment,  pertinent 
to  the  specific  ad. 

Copy  in  the  campaign  of  three- 
column  ads  is  bright  and 
informative  and  never  dull.  A 
recent  example:  “the  newspaper 
that  grows  orehids."  They  say 
orchids  are  tough  to  raise  in 
Central  Florida  .  .  .  and  they’re 
right. 

H  But  it’s  a  newspaper’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  lead  .  .  .  not  only  in  poli¬ 
tics  but  in  all  kinds  of  civic  proj¬ 
ects.  That,  in  our  book,  includes 
taking  the  lead  in  beautifying 
our  town. 

H  Years  ago  we  bought  truck- 
loads  of  azaleas  and  sold  them 
below  cost.  Today  the  azalea 
season  in  Orlando  actually  and 
factually  creates  here  a  Real 
City  Beautiful. 

H  Now  we’re  raising  orchids. 
We  spent  $40,000  on  an  orchid 
house,  another  $60,000  on  plants, 
supplies  and  labor  .  .  .  but  we 
don’t  sell  them  .  .  .  we  give  them 
away  to  the  sick  and  invalid  in 
our  hospitals. 

Others  in  the  series  feature 
heads,  such  as:  “The  newspaper 
that  sells  Cadillacs  by  the 
dozen,”  “The  newspaper  that 
gave  a  college  a  home,”  “The 
new’spaper  that  gave  away 
nearly  one  half-million  dollars.” 

All  in  all,  the  series  does  a 
fabulous  job  of  showing  the 
intimate  relationship  between 
the  newspaper  and  the  market  it 
ser\’es — and  sells. 

*  *  * 

MAKING  A  MOVIE?  Dave 
George,  promotion  manaper  for 
Newsday  (Long  Island,  N.  Y.) 
has  just  completed  producing  a 
film  on  his  market.  The  26- 
minute  sound  and  color  film, 
“Dateline  Long  Island”  shows 
the  explosive  post-war  expansion 
of  the  Island  from  a  quiet,  semi- 
rural  community  into  a  burgeon¬ 
ing  giant.  The  film  also  show’s 
how  New’sday  grew  and  helped 
the  area  grow’  during  the  past 
25  years. 

Interesting  and  nostalgic  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  script  include  flash¬ 
backs  showing  Walt  Whitman’s 
home,  Teddy  Roosevelt  at  Saga¬ 
more  Hill,  the  old  UN  at  Lake 
Success,  and  Lindbergh  taking 
off  on  his  historic  flight  from 
Roosevelt  Field.  The  picture  also 
shows  the  functions  of  every 
major  department  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  how  they  work  to¬ 
gether  to  produce  and  deliver 
the  paper. 

*  *  * 

MORE  HOMER  DERBIES— 
In  our  August  12  issue  we 
told  about  the  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News'  “Man tie- Maris” 
Homer  Derby.  Since  then  we’ve 
noticed  several  more  of  the  same, 
including  the  New  York  News 


and  Mirror,  and  the  Portland 
( Me. )  Press- H erald. 

*  *  * 

DIANA  REVISITED-  Ray 
Erwin  reprinted  in  his  column 
of  September  2  a  letter  from  a 
six-year-old  girl  named  Diana 
to  a  West  Coast  paper,  w’hich 
was  sent  to  him  by  Frank  C. 
True,  Sarasota  (Fla.)  News. 
Ray  reported  that  it  has  recently 
appeared  in  many  weeklies. 

Omer  Shiv’ely,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News-Journal  .sends  along  a 
tearsheet  of  a  half-page  house 
ad  he  made  up  from  the  little 
girl’s  letter,  under  the  head¬ 
line,  “Yes  Diana,  Newspapers 
Are  Good  for  Lotsa  Things.” 
Omer  reports  that  the  .soft-sell, 
tongue-in-cheek  approach  work.s 
wonders. 

• 

Sobotka  to  Direct 
Wliole  Promotion  Effort 

Washington’ 

John  H.  Kauffmann,  business 
manager  of  the  Washington 
Star,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Jon  Sobotka,  advertising 
promotion  manager,  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  promotion 
director. 

The  new  division’s  designed  to 
strengthen  the  totality  of  inte¬ 
grating  marketing  ser\ices.  Mr. 
Sobotka  will  be  responsible  for 
Editorial,  Circulation  and 
Advertising  Promotion,  Creative 
Ser%’ices,  Public  Relations  and 
the  Marketing  Research  Depart¬ 
ments. 

• 

San  Fernando  Valley 
In  Jubilee  Edition 

Van  Nttys,  Calif. 

A  Dynamic  San  Fernando 
Valley  ^ition  published  by  Van 
Nuys  News  Aug.  29  commemor¬ 
ated  the  50th  anniversary’  of  the 
founding  of  both  the  new’spaper 
and  the  city  of  Van  Nuys. 

The  60-page  edition  included  a 
story  of  San  Fernando  Valley  in 
four  full  color  sections. 

The  edition  was  planned  and 
written  by  the  newspaper’s  staff. 

• 

Special  D.C.  Section 
Widely  Distributed 

Washington 

The  Washington  Post  has  dis¬ 
tributed  22,000  copies  of  an  8- 
page  full-color  section  which 
reprinted  10  articles  concerning 
urban  and  suburban  progress 
and  problems  in  the  National 
Capital  area. 

The  Promotion  Department 
spearheaded  the  task  force  w’hich 
put  the  section  together.  It  was 
run  off  as  a  standard  size  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  Post’s  own  presses. 
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WHAT  Does  IT  TAKE  TO  MAKE  A  DRUG  A  CLASSIC? 


Continuing  medical  research  outmotles  most  drugs  long 
before  they  have  a  chance  of  becoming  classics.  Two 
of  the  few  that  have  stood  this  test  are  Pentothal® 
Sotlium  (thiopental  sodium,  Abbott)  and  Nembutal® 
Sodium  (pentobarbital  sodium,  Abbott). 

Pentothal  Sodium  was  introduced  by  Abbott  Labora¬ 
tories  in  1936.  It  made  the  long-sought  goal  of  intra¬ 
venous  anesthesia  a  practical  and  safe  procedure.  Today 
it  remains  an  anesthetic  “agent  of  choice”  in  almost 


Sodium  as  a  sedative-hypnotic,  with  dozens  of  clinical 
uses,  continue  to  keep  its  name  familiar. 

But  please  note  that  Pentothal  Sodium  and  Nembutal 
Sodium  represent  more  than  chemical  entities.  They 
represent  thiopental  sodium  and  pentobarbital  sodium 
. . .  plus  the  many  refinements  that  have  come  with  over 
a  quarter-century  of  experience  .  .  .  plus  the  most 
rigorous  and  exacting  safety  controls  .  .  .  plus  a  world 
literature  of  thousands  of  published  reports. 
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tient 
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every  country  of  the  world. 

Its  chemical  analogue.  Nembutal  Sodium,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Abbott  in  1930.  The  broad  uses  of  Nembutal 


Won’t  you  please  remember  these  pluses 
—and  the  correct  name— next  time  you  are 
kind  enough  to  mention  these  products? 


was 


sec- 
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PeNTOTHAL  AND  NeMBUTAl!  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OF  ABBOTT  LABORATORIES 


The  Weekly  Editor 


nounced  it  copied  family  crests;  art  gallery  shows;  compiling 


a  third  promoted  a  dog-sitting  “doings  around  town”  and  re¬ 
service.  TTiere  were  instructional  viewing  children’s  entertain- 
ads  for  judo,  art  and  dancing,  ment. 

In  news  content  Manhattan  This  brought  a  note  of  ap- 
East  was  to  resemble  many  of  preciation  from  the  wife  of 
its  compatriots  in  the  suburbs.  Composer  Richard  Rodgers,  who 
In  any  issue  one  could  find  news  said  the  paper  was  a  great  help 
of  upper  East  Side  politics,  in  planning  activities  when  the 


BIG  CITY  WEEKLY 


By  Rick  Friedman 


You  turn  off  Fifth  Avenue  weekly  s  origm^  boundaries  affairs,  community  prob-  grandchildren  visited  her. 

onto  tree-lined  64th  Street,  a  were  from  57th  Street  to  96th  and  charity  drives. 

block  housing  such  tenants  as  Street,  and  from  Fifth  Avenue  approach  whenever  pos-  Saved  Loft  Artists 

Actress  Helen  Menken;  the  to  the  East  River.  They  soon  was  not  to  report  what  Manhattan  East  camnaiirned 

Wildenstein  Galleries,  one  of  the  moved  do^  to  5^.  Now  20  already  happened  but  what  was  editorially  for  a  number  of 
lai^est  art  dealejra  m  the  world,  more  Mocks  have  been  included  to  happen.  projects  Ld  rates  as  its  most 


and  the  Indian  Embassy.  aown  to  autn  street  ana  its  new  issue  contained  a  lead  successful  the  recently- won  fieht 

You  stop  at  12  East  64th  be-  apartment  buildings.  This  is  ex-  pippp  on  park  vandalism  (Cen-  to  keep  artists  in  their  loft 
fore  what  once  was  the  entrance  pected  to  add  another  1500  to  tral  Park  is  Manhattan  East’s  studios^ 

to  a  cellar,  but  which  is  now  a  the  paid  list  backyard),  results  of  a  marble  Following  a  number  of  fires 

smart  set  of  10  uietal  steps  Mort  did  make  a  token  try  at  .footing  contest,  plans  for  a  in  loft  factories,  the  city  moved 
^wn  you  go  into  the  first  of  st^t  sales  ^en  the  pa^r  Democratic  club  dinner,  an-  to  clear  out  all  tenants  of  loft 
two  offices,  back-to-back,  each  started.  He  rentM  a  Rolls-  nouncement  of  new  officers  of  Kuildinirs  The  artists  banded 
lined  with  pipes  and  only  half-  Royce,  complete  with  uniformed  ^  GOP  women’s  club,  the  forma-  togethe^  and  requested  Mort’s 

...  tM  u  ^  college  alumni  group,  help  in  forming  an  organization 

This  is  the  home  of  Manhattan  to  the  news  stands.  This  ac-  the  honoring  of  an  area  to  fight  the  evictions  He 

East  community  weekly  in  New  county  for  only  200  sales  each  p^^t  _  all  of  which  could  be  chaired  a  meeting  of  some  1500 


down  to  30th  Street  and  its  new 


projects  and  rates  as  its  most 


York  City. 


week  but  proved  enough  of  an  fpppd  in  ^py  weekly. 


artists,  then  picked  up  their 


Five  months  ago  the  paper  attention-getter  to  wairant  the  ^  jonh  through  other  issues  banner  editorially 


was  edited  in  a  Madison  Avenue  continued  expense  of  the  Rolls  i*eveal  more  of  the  same:  A  new 


^  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  The  editorial  nacre  is  ^lort 

public  relations  office.  But  in  und  chauffeur,  plus  occasional  minister  for  a  local  church;  the  Lawrence’s  chief  source  of  satis- 
April,  sure  that  it  was  capturing  use  of  a  iwted,  chauffeur-driven  dedication  of  a  new  elementary  faction.  “Before  I  started  the 
the  “Silk  Stocking”  audience  it  Mercedes-Benz  or  Jaguar.  school;  the  photograph  of  a  local  paper  I  had  strong  views  on 

TOUght,  the  weekly  moved  here.  Problem  of  Acceptonce  dignitary  purchasing  tickets  to  many  civic  issues,”  he  relates. 


the  “Silk  stocking”  audience  it  Mercedes-Benz  or  Jaguar, 
sought,  the  weekly  moved  here,  o  r  * 

into  the  heart  of  the  upper  East 

Side.  (The  eight- page  paper  Looking  back  over  the 


a  political  club’s  annual  party. 


was  able  to  express 


Side.  (The  eight- page  paper  Looking  back  over  the  year  (The  last-named  also  points  up  them  editorially  to  see  that  at- 
continued  to  be  jobbed  out  to  Mort  named  as  his  biggest  prob-  the  big  difference  between  Man-  tention  was  being  paid  to  them, 
a  Manhattan  firm  which  prints  lem  acceptance  by  local  adver-  hattan  East  and  its  suburban  j^nd  action  was  taken  in  many 

M  mAU  _ _ _ \  _  _ !  _ •  .  rwn  i* _ _ _  * 


a  number  of  other  weeklies.) 


“Because  of  previous  cousins.  The  dignitary  was  Mrs.  cases.” 


This  move  was  a  natural  one  failures  of  other  publications  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  the  party  Mort  remembers  the  past 
because  this  audience  is  as  much  here,”  he  says,  “the  merchants  was  to  be  held  in  a  mid-town  year  as  the  hardest  he  ever 


a  source  of  pride  to  the  Man-  developed  a  wait-and-see  atti-  cafeteria.) 
hattan  East  staff  as  are  some  of  tude.”  “We  tur 


experienced.  He  frequently  had 


C&sf  sfdif  3>s  &i*G  some  of  tude.  **^^0  fumod  out^  somothin^  fliG  work  ni^hfs  sind  somctiniGS 

its  winning  crusades.  A  year  of  The  first  important  break  readers  found  of  interest,”  Mort  seven  days  a  week,  but  claims 


publishing  for  “Silk  Stocking”  came  when  the  New  York  Tele-  says,  in  guaging  his  paper’s  ac- 

readers  hasn’t  jaded  their  ex-  phone  Company,  through  the  ceptance  by  the  community, 

citement  when  someone  such  as  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os-  “We  made  community  activities 

Socialite- Actress  Dina  Merrill  born  Advertising  Agency,  waved  and  community  news  interest-  co-toiler  on  the  seven-day  week, 

became  a  subscriber.  its  rule  against  advertising  in  a  ing;  we  tried  to  perform  a  summed  up  the  year  this  wayi 


says,  in  guaging  his  paper’s  ac-  the  sweat  and  toil  was  worth 
ceptance  by  the  community,  the  effort. 

“We  made  community  activities  Hulda  Lawrence,  his  wife  and 


Miss  Merrill  recently  joined  publication  less  than  a  year  old.  service.”  p.<»teWi«!hpd  a  .Tnall- 

3,000  others  on  a  paid  subscrip-  Manhattan  East  was  three-  Some  of  the  forms  this  service  ralntinn.hin  nVkt  ham  in 

tion  list  which  includes  the  months  old  when  it  received  this  took  were:  Mailing  out  Manhat-  ^he  heart  of  Manhattan 


names  of  some  of  New  York  account. 
City’s  most  influential  citizens —  It  wai 


East  a  day  the  week  -^hich  is  generally  imper- 


City  s  most  influential  citizens —  It  wasn’t  long  before  other  of  Sept.  7  so  subscribers  would  gQjjal 
judges,  publishers,  educators,  advertisers  came  to  Manhattan  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  „ . 
authors,  civic  leaders  and  public  East  and  many  reflected  the  additional  facts  on  candidates  , 


“A  woman  ran  an  ad  for 


officials  among  them. 

Drive  for  Paid  Readers 

The  drive  for  paid  readership 
started  in  June,  1960,  two 
months  before  the  paper’s  first 
issue  came  out.  Letters  which 
went  to  some  3,000  subscribers 
brought  back  100  $3-per-year 
subscriptions. 

At  its  inception  the  paper 
guaranteed  10,000  controlled  cir¬ 
culation,  mainly  through  a  mail¬ 
ing  list.  Carrier  distribution 
was  out;  the  boys  couldn’t  get 
past  the  apartment  building 
doormen. 

Today,  postage  alone  runs  to 
$250  per  week.  Publisher/editor 
Mort  Lawrence  talks  hopefully 
of  a  paid-mail  circulation  of 
15,000  by  1965. 

He  moved  a  step  closer  to 
this  goal  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 

(Second  of  a  two-part  report) 


upper  East  Side  community,  for  whom  they  would  vote  on  dressmaking  and  brought  her 
One  sought  tenants  for  a  villa  Primary  Day  (Thursday,  Sept.  ^ 

in  Positano,  Italy;  another  an-  7);  running  each  week  a  list  of  ®  f.  do.  A  ^blish^s  vnfe 

called  and  wanted  to  know  the 
name  of  ‘that  store  with  the 
unusual  lampshades.’  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  about  it  in  my  shopping 
!  column.  Another  woman  phoned 
us  that  her  son  was  moving  into 
town  from  Connecticut  and 
could  we  find  somebody  to  hang 
his  pictures?  New  subscriptions 
would  come  in  with  little  notes 
of  encouragement  attached  to 
them.” 

Hulda  Lawrence  then  touched 
on  the  key  to  any  successful 
weekly,  whether  it’s  in  the  little 
country  town  of  Calhoun,  Ky., 
in  the  suburbs  of  Dajrton,  Ohio, 
or  in  the  heart  of  New  York 
City.  In  discussing  her  hus¬ 
band’s  role  in  creating  Manhat- 
DELIVERED  IN  STYLE— Mort  Lawrence  drops  off  copies  of  Manhartan  tan  East,  she  said:  “Mort 
East  to  a  mid-town  newsdealer  by  means  of  a  chauffeur-driven  Rolls-  found  what  he  was  best  quall- 
Royce.  In  the  car  is  Andy  Ciofalo,  managing  editor.  fled  to  do.” 
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We*re  a  clean 
country 

Many  communities  have  already  ex¬ 
perienced  water  shortages.  Experts 
have  been  predicting  a  crisis  by  1980; 
now  they  feel  it  may  strike  within 
ten  years. 

The  American  public  remains  apa¬ 
thetic  to  this  grave  problem.  The  tired 
feeling  that  “it  can  happen  to  some¬ 
one  else”  prevails. 

They  must  be  told. 


An  advertising 
campaign 
that  helps  shoulder 
the  load 

You  can  take  an  active  part  in  waking 
up  your  community  by  making  use  of 
a  brand-new  advertising  campaign 
from  the  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Research 
Association. 

After  40  years  of  detailing  water 
problems  to  the  American  public,  the 
association  is  now  complementing  its 
national  program  with  a  local  cam¬ 
paign.  The  project  is  carefully  planned 
to  attack  any  town's  water  problem  av 
whatever  stage  it  has  reached:  in¬ 
difference;  speculation  as  to  what  to 
do  next;  actual  crisis. 

This  campaign  is  geared  for  your 
use.  Find  out  how  you  can  be  of 
public  service.  Write  the  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  Research  Association  today. 


THE  MARK  OF  PIPE  THAT 
LASTS  OVER  100  YEARS 


Cast  Iron  Pipe  Research  Association 
Thos.  F.  Wolfe,  Managing  Director 
3440  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago  I,  IIL 
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Je88en  Own8 
Weekly  Again 
At  Fairbanks 


Lesher  Group  Adds 
Papers  in  Idaho 

Burley,  Idaho 
The  Burley  Herald-Bulletin, 
the  Minidoka  County  News  and 
radio  station  KBAR,  Burley, 
have  been  sold  to  Dean  Lesher 
Newspapers  of  Merced,  Calif. 

The  Burley  Herald-Bulletin  is  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Elmo  Everett  Smith,  53-year-  published  Monday  through  Fri-  Ernest  Forrest  Jessen,  now 
man-  day.  It  became  a  daily  about  a  '<'1  and  the  dean  of  newspaper- 
ager  of  the  Albany  Democrat-  year  ago.  Previously  it  was  pub-  n^en  in  the  49th  State,  got  hack 

_ _ I:,  into  harness  early  in  September 

The  Minidoka  County  News  when  he  again  took  over  the 
is  a  twice-weekly  newspaper  operation  of  Jessen’ s  Weekly, 
serving  the  county  adjoining  the  the  paper  he  founded  hero  in 
one  in  which  Burley  is  located.  1942. 

All  three  properties  were  Mr.  Jessen  sold  the  weekly 
owned  by  the  Mist  Publishing  paper  in  November,  1960,  to  a 
Company,  with  Mrs.  Bernice  B«>up  headed  by  Robert  Giers- 
Brownlow  and  Jessica  Longston,  dorf,  a  former  member  of  the 
both  St.  Helens,  Ore.,  listed  as  state  legislature,  and  announced 
partners.  his  retirement.  The  new  owners 

♦  *  ♦  changed  the  format  from  tabloid 

tinue  as  editor  of  the  paper  Group  Sold  page  size,  subscribed  to 

whose  circulation  is  listed  at  UPI  wire  services  and  features, 

St.  Johns,  Ariz.  added  a  12-page  color  comic  sec- 
Sale  of  the  Box  Publishing  tion  and  moved  the  publication 
nounced  he  had  purchased  the  Company,  publishers  of  three  day  from  Thursday  to  Sunday. 

"  ‘  ...i-  They  also  announced  plans  to  go 

was  announced  Sept.  1  by  to  daily  publication  at  some 
Dean  D.  Sellers  of  Arizona  future  date,  but  these  plans 

have  not  materialized. 

Mr.  Giersdorf  said  other  busi- 
\e  ness  interests  prevented  his 
giving  necessary  attention  to  the 
Mountain  publication.  Mr.  Jessen  said  the 
paper  will  resume  its  tabloid 
size  and  will  be  published  on 
Wednesdays.  The  wire  service 
_ J  comic  section  will  be  dis¬ 
continued  and  the  paper  will 
Box  concentrate  on  local  and  Alaska 

.  i  j  -  -  - ’  -  .a  news.  Richard  J.  Gruel,  also  a 

Junction,  Colo.,  and  entered  me  owned  and  published  the  papers  former  Alaska  legislator,  will 
newspaper  field  in  1933.  He  for  four  years.  Purchasers  were  continue  as  editor,  with  Edwin 
served  as  advertising  manager  James  F,  Hudson  and  Sally  L.  J.  Sandbeck,  Mr.  Jessen’s  son- 
of  the  Ontario  (Ore.)  Arff Its  and  Hudson.  Mr.  Hudson  graduated  in-law,  as  business  manager  and 
m  1936  founded  the  Eastern  from  the  University  of  Missouri  Phil  Hoon  as  ad  manager. 
Oregon  Observer  School  of  Journalism  in  1949  and  Mr.  Jessen  was  born  in  Seattle, 

From  1941  to  1944,  Mr.  Smith  has  been  associated  with  the  Wash.,  in  1890  and  moved  to 
w^  mayor  of  Ontario.  Port  Neches  (Tex.)  Chronicle.  Alaska  at  the  age  of  15.  He 


BIRTHS  —  A  new  tabloid  J  _ 

offset,  the  twice-monthly  Albu- 

querque  (N.  M.)  Review,  has  IW  Cd!k.JJ.CS 

start^  publication  with  Nor¬ 
man  R.  Palmer  as  editor/pub-  Albany,  Ore. 

lisher.  .  .  .  Embassy  Enterprises  _ 

Inc.  has  started  publication  of  old  publisher  and  general 

the  Denver  (Colo.)  Blade,  a  „  ''  _ _ _ _ 

weekly  concentrating  on  Negro  Herald,  has  added  two  more  lished  twice  a  week, 
and  Spanish- American  news.  properties  to  bring  to  five  the 

*  *  *  total  number  of  Oregon  news- 

WELFARE  LIST  —  The  papers  under  his  direction. 

weekly  Hobbs  (N.  M.)  Flare  Mr.  Smith’s  first  September 
recently  published  the  list  of  acquisition  was  the  Hood  River 
persons  in  Lea  County  on  the 
public  welfare  rolls.  The  news¬ 
paper  commented:  “The  Flare 
regrrets  the  necessity  of  print¬ 
ing  this  list,  but  welfare  has 
become  such  a  big  racket  in  Lea 
Ckiunty  .  .  .  the  decision  to  print 
the  entire  welfare  rolls  at  least 
once  a  year  was  made,  so  sap  3,920. 

taxpayers  can  see  where  their  On  Sept.  8,  Mr.  Smith  an- 

taxes  are  going.”  i  .  ....  _ 

♦  ♦  •  Cottage  Grove  (Ore.)  Sentinel  weeklies  in  East-Central  Ari- 

which  had  been  owned  and  op-  zona 
erated  by  the  W.  C.  Martin 

family  since  1939.  This  weekly  Newspaper  Properties,  broker- 
with  3,225  circulation  in  a  fast-  age  firm. 

growing  area  had  been  previ-  Papers  included  the  Apachi 
ously  offered  at  $125,000.  County  Independent  News  at  St. 

In  addition  to  the  Albany  Johns,  the  White  I' _ 

daily  newspaper,  Mr.  Smith  Roundup  at  Springerville  and 
When  Oay  (Ore.)  the  White  Mountain  Eagle  at 

of  two  Mountain  Eagle  and  has  Show  Low.  The  White  Mountain  _ 

Eaton  controlling  interest  in  the  Shopper,  a  free  circulation  pub-  and 

rnnreox  Madras  (Ore.)  Pioneer,  both  lication,  was  included  in  the  deal. 

V  mem'  weeklies.  Sellers  were  Byron  D. 

^News-  Grand  and  Pauline  Box,  who  have  news. 


NEW  SERVICE  —  Paddock 
Publications,  of  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.,  has  initiated  a 
“Legal  Page,”  which  includes 
notices  of  election,  bond  issues, 
and  bids  of  all  taxing  bodies 
within  the  area. 


DAMAGE  SUIT— A  $30,500 
damage  suit  has  resulted  from 
an  alleged  physical  assault  by 
Conway  County  Tax  Assessor 
W.  O.  Hice  on  Gene  Wirges, 
editor  .of  the  weekly  Morrilton 
(Ark.)  ^Democrat.  Mr.  Wirges 
filed  the  lawsuit  after  Mr.  Hice 
had  been  fined  $25  on  charges 
of  assault  and  battery.  The  edi¬ 
tor  alleged  the  attack  upon  him 
followed  publication  of  stories 
about  “machine  politics”  in  the 
county. 


DISCOUNT  —  The  Milton- 
Freewater  (Ore.)  Valley  Her¬ 
ald  for  one  month  reduced  its 
aimual  subscription  rate  from 
$4  to  $2.50  for  “senior  citizens” 
(over  65)  living  in  the  county. 
Gift  subscriptions  were  encour¬ 
aged. 
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Aftl  ftCOISTCAffO  TMAOC-MAAM  O# 


your 

touch 

is 

needed 

HERE 

t 


•Coca-Cola"  and  "Coke"  are  spelled 
with  a  capital  "C." 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  spell 
them  this  way,  too. 

We* re  proud  of  our  trade-marks.  And 
we* re  proud  of  the  three-quarters  of 
a  century  we*  ve  spent  offering  a  pure, 
wholesome,  refreshing  product  to  the 
American  people. 


The  familiar  trade-marks  "Coke"  and 
"Coca-Cola"  symbolize  our  refreshing 
beverage  the  world  around.  We  would 
appreciate  your  help  in 
safeguarding  them. 

So  please,  when  you  write 
about  our  product,  remem- 


ber  to  touch  the  SHIFT  KEY.  Askfcrutuherway 
THANK  YOU. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Newspaper  Photogs 
At  The  Geographic 


By  Bob  Warner 

When  we  heard  recently  that 
Winifield  Parks  Jr.,  formerly  a 
staff  photographer  for  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  had 

joined  the  staff  of  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  we  de¬ 
cided  it  was  time  to  talk  with 
the  man  who  has  been  dubbed, 
“The  Mississippi  Raider.” 


Jim  Godbold 

Jim  Godbold,  Geographic’s  di¬ 
rector  of  photography,  comes 
from  Mississippi  and  in  the  last 
three  years  he  has  accumulated 
a  roster  of  photographers  which 
reads  like  a  Who's  Who  of  ex- 
newspapermen.  The  list  includes 
Dean  Conger,  formerly  with  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post;  Tom  Neb- 
bia,  formerly  with  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  State  and  Record; 
Tom  Abercrombie,  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  and  the 
Geographic’s  most  recent  ac¬ 
quisition,  A1  Moldvay,  also  from 
the  Denver  Post. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
onetime  press  photographers 
the  Geographic  has  claimed,  not 
to  mention  Godbold  himself  who 
put  in  eight  years  at  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  &  Tribune,  the 
last  four  as  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy.  The  photographers  men¬ 
tioned  were  all  prize-winners  as 
newspapermen  and  make  fine 
additions  to  a  magazine  where, 
as  Godbold  himself  concedes, 
“nearly  everybody  is  a  former 
newspaper  photographer.” 

New  Talent 

While  Godbold  says  he  is  al¬ 
ways  on  the  lookout  for  talent, 
he  doesn’t  particularly  cotton  to 
the  title,  “The  Mississippi 
Raider.”  “I  believe,”  he  said, 
“that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  be  in  a  position  to  raid  a 


newspaper  staff  and  skim  off 
the  cream  of  their  talent.” 

Actually,  there  is  nothing 
new  about  Godbold’s  “collect¬ 
ing”  pastime.  The  40-year-old 
photographer  points  out  that 
people  forget  that  “while  work¬ 
ing  for  a  newspaper,  I  used  to 
go  around  and  look  at  the  talent 
on  other  newspapers.  I  used  to 
be  quite  a  collector  of  port¬ 
folios  and  my  card  index  file 
of  photographers  around  the 
country  was  quite  large.  So  it’s 
not  a  matter  of  whether  I  seek 
talent  as  a  magazine  m.an  from 
the  newspaner  field,  because 
even  when  I  was  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  I  was  looking  for 
talent.” 

Why  the  concentration  on 
news])aper  photographers  ? 

“News  photographers,  press 
photographers  per  se,”  Godbold 
answered,  ‘know  the  require¬ 
ments  for  good  reproduction  in 
a  newsnaper,  carried  into  every 
field  ranging  from  fashion  pho¬ 
tography  to  scientific  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  when  you  find  a 
man  with  this  much  experience 
he  indicates  talent.  This  is  the 
type  of  person  we  are  looking 
for.” 

Contest  Winners 

“I  watch  photo  magazines  for 
occasional  contest  winners  or 
for  examples  of  outstanding 
photography,”  he  added.  “I  pay 
close  attention  to  winners  of 
NPPA  regional  clipping  con¬ 
tests  and  I  take  a  very  close 
look  each  year  at  the  News 
Pictures  of  the  Year  competi¬ 
tion.  This  gives  me  as  good  an 
indication  as  any  of  the  type  of 
man  Pm  looking  for  because 
you  have  to  have  a  little  some¬ 
thing  extra  in  order  to  prepare 
a  portfolio  for  competition. 

“There  are  some  very  good 
photographers  who  are  really 
just  too  lazy  to  enter  a  photo¬ 
graphic  competition.  And  if 
they’re  too  lazy  to  do  that,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  the  only  kind  of 
showcase  some  photographers 
can  have,  then  he  perhaps 
wouldn’t  do  a  good  job  for  me 
either. 

“When  I  go  on  a  short  course, 
invariably  photographers  will 
come  to  me  and  say,  ‘I  have  a 
portfolio.  Do  you  have  some 
time  to  look  at  it?’  I  try  to 
Tnakc  time.  This  morning,  for 
example,  I  looked  at  five  port¬ 


folios  and  I  found  one  person 
I’m  interested  in. 

“This  person  may  never  go  to 
the  Geographic  but  I  thought  of 
another  newspaper  that  could 
perhaps  use  his  talents  better 
than  they  are  being  used,  or  the 
manner  in  which  they’re  being 
used,  and  maybe  there  are  other 
publications.  I  don’t  know. 
But  I  like  to  see  good  photog¬ 
raphy  recognized.” 

Helping  Talent 

Godbold  apparently  is  willing 
to  put  himself  out  quite  a  bit  to 
help  talented  photographers. 

“I  never  like  to  see  talented 
men  being  discouraged,”  he  said. 
“If  there  is  anything  I  can  do 
to  help  out,  I  will.  I  make  recom¬ 
mendations.  I  write  letters  for 
them.  I  do  whatever  I  can  to  see 
them  get  that  recognition.  The 
reason  this  is  important  is  that 
if  this  man  becomes  discouraged 
it  might  set  off  a  chain  reaction 
on  down  through  the  line  of 
industry;  a  reaction  which  says 
that  no  matter  how  good  you  are, 
or  how  well  recognized,  you  can 
go  nowhere.  And  I  feel  that  a 
press  photographer  can  go  any¬ 
where.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
individual.” 

Godbold  feels  that  the  only 
real  problem  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  face  in  making  a  change 
to  the  magazine  format,  is  work¬ 
ing  far  in  advance  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

Seeing  W'ork 

“There  are  some  good  news¬ 
paper  photographers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  no  magazines  could  ever 
attract  for  the  simple  reason 
they  thrive  on  seeing  their  work 
in  print  every  day,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “They  cannot  accept 
the  one  handicap  that  goes  along 
with  weekly  or  monthly  publica¬ 
tion,  that  the  photographer 
often  works  without  seeing  pic¬ 
tures  rapidly  published.  You 
cannot  keep  too  many  good  pho¬ 
tographers  happy  under  these 
circumstances  but  you  find  ways 
of  doing  it.” 

At  the  Geographic,  many  ex¬ 
newspaper  photographers  appar¬ 
ently  find  they  are  more  than 
compensated  for  the  lack  of 
speedily  published  material.  The 
pictures  they  take  today  may 
not  be  scheduled  to  run  for  a 
year  and  a  half  to  two  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  see  pub¬ 
lished  in  one  story,  more  color 
photographs  than  many  news¬ 
paper  photographers  shoot  in 
one  year.  A  Geographic  article 
may  run  to  35  or  more  pages, 
providing  an  exciting  showcase 
for  the  photographer’s  craft  and 
undeniable  proof  of  his  ability 
to  develop  a  story  in  pictures. 

There  is  another  compensation 
which  the  newspaper  field  is 
hard-pressed  to  meet.  There  are 


BIG  WINNERS  —  Dale  Sfierman 
(at  top)  collected  14  of  34  prim 
in  the  Iowa  Press  Photographers 
Association  competition,  and  Jim 
Shaffer  (bottom)  added  six  more. 
They’re  on  the  staff  of  the  Du¬ 
buque  Telegraph-Herald. 

almost  as  many  picture  editors 
at  the  Geographic  as  there  are 
photographers  and  the  two 
groups  work  very  closely.  In 
effect,  each  photographer  has 
his  personal  picture  editor. 

Geographic  photographers, 
working  all  over  the  globe,  send 
back  .small  shipments  of  film  to 
their  picture  editors.  While  he 
is  still  in  the  field  the  photog¬ 
rapher  gets  both  an  editorial  and 
a  technical  evaluation  of  his 
work.  In  some  cases  he  is  sent  a 
“representation”  of  his  work  so 
that  he  can  evaluate  it  from  his 
own  point  of  view.  In  this  way, 
he  knows  whether  to  change 
direction  or  to  continue  photo¬ 
graphing  the  story  along  the 
lines  originally  chosen. 

• 

PERSONAL  MENTION 
Richard  W.  Boone,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal,  was 
awarded  the  First  Annual  $500 
College  Scholarship  by  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Professional  Chapter  of 
Sigpna  Delta  Chi.  Boone  will 
study  photojournalism  at  the 
University  of  Alabama. 
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What’s  ahead  for 
Chrysler? 


The  people  in  charge  talk  briefly  about 
what  they  are  doing 


Suppose  somebody  put  you  in  charge  of  America’s 
seventh  largest  industrial  company  in  sales  with 
assets  of  one  billion,  369  million  dollars  and  said: 

“You  have  more  than  82,000  people  working 
for  the  company. 

“You  have  86,000  stockholders. 

“You  have  more  than  6,000  dealers  who  sold 
more  than  three  billion  dollars’  worth  of  cars 
and  trucks  in  1960. 

“You  do  business  with  more  than  12,000  other 
companies. 

“And  remember  what  you  owe  to  the  people  who 
own  the  more  than  11  million  Chrysler-built  cars 
and  trucks  now  on  the  road  in  the  U.  S.  alone. 

“You’re  in  charge.  Fix  what’s  wrong,  keep 
what’s  right,  and  move  ahead.” 

That’s  the  job  they  gave  us  and  that’s  what  we 
intend  to  do  .  .  . 

”Fix  what’s  wrong, 
keep  what’s  right, 
and  move  ahead” 


With  the  cars  we  have  for  ’62,  and  by  keeping  our 
eye  on  these  objectives,  we  are  confident  we  will 
move  ahead  rapidly. 

1.  We  plan  to  make  it  necessary  for  every  auto¬ 
mobile  buyer  once  again  to  “/oo^  at  all  three.”  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  offering  cars  with  some¬ 
thing  extra  in  every  price  class.  This  we  are  doing! 

2.  In  addition  to  offering  cars  with  something  extra 
in  every  price  class,  we  will  continue  to  offer  the  best 
built  cars  in  every  price  class.  To  accomplish  this,  we 
have  tightened  up  our  already  rigorous  quality  con¬ 
trol  program.  You'll  see  the  results  in  our  1962  cars 
on  display  September  28. 

3.  We  are  dedicated  to  turning  out  cars  that  will 
give  you  peak  performance,  that  will  handle  gas  as 
though  it  were  rationed,  and  will  require  a  minimum 
of  attention  and  expense.  We’re  doing  it  now,  and 
we’re  going  to  do  even  better. 

4.  Chrysler  Corporation  has  the  best  engineers  in 
the  business.  It  is  our  job  to  see  that  their  best  ideas 
go  into  our  cars. 

In  accomplishing  these  four  basic  objectives,  we  will 
offer  you  cars  in  every  price  class  that  give  you  the 
most  for  your  dollar  when  you  buy  them  and  the 
most  for  your  dollar  at  trade-in  time. 


The  people  at 

Chrysler  Corporation 

Where  engineering  puts  something  extra  into  everg  car 


PLYMOUTH  •  VALIANT  •  DODGE  •  DART  •  LANCER  •  CHRYSLER  •  IMPERIAL  •  DODGE  TRUCKS 
aiMCA  CARS  •  MOFAR  •  REDSTONE  •  JUPITER  •  AIRTEMF  •  AMFLEX  •  C7CLEWELD  •  MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINES 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


'll  1  friends  in  the  commercial  world 

■  1  illl  V  i51  I  abandon  all  else  and  trek  to  his 

J  ^  ^oor  offorinK  proprams  and 

■  projects  for  his  review.  Nor  is 

Source  of  Newsmen  “That,  fortunately,  is  not  my 

V||  i)rovince,  he  said. 

o  r»  1  ¥»  w  i.  “But  I  am  convince<l  that  the 

By  Rol»ert  B.  McIntyre  M  application  of  intelligence  and 

imagination  and  the  exercise  of 

The  newspaper  industry,  eon-  American  Newspaper  Publishers  foresight  will  quickly  indicate 

cerned  with  the  problem  of  Association.  mutually  profitable  opportunities 

recruiting  new  blo^  into  its  “i  often  gag  on  the  fatuous  to  tell  and  re-tcll  the  American 

venerable  veins,  might  do  well  placebos  offered  as  miracle  drugs  youngsters  who  will  really  be 

t()  lend  an  ear  to  E.  J.  Stapleton,  by  some  self-styled  public  rela-  ‘tomorrow’s  citizens.’ 

director  of  public  information  of  tions  counsel,’’  Mr.  Stapleton  “Scholarships,  training  pro- 

the  Boys’  Clubs  of  America.  said  this  week.  grams,  contests,  trips,  ciemon- 

Mr.  Stapleton  feels  that  pub-  “Perhaps  during  servdce  with  strations,  talks,  films  and  a 

Ushers  “should  certainly  be  able  Carl  Byoir,  A&P  Food  Stores,  E.  J.  Stapleton  myriad  of  other  devices  can  be 

to  devise  a  method  of  interesting  Lever  Brothers,  Charles  Pfizer  utilized  in  structuring  public 

Boys’  Club  members  in  news-  and  others,  I  seldom  saw  more  relations  and  publicity  vehicles 

paper  careers.”  than  the  top  of  the  iceberg,  gram  has  turned  out  some  out-  we  will  be  proud  to  asscKiate  our- 

Now  in  its  second  centuiy  of  Perhaps,  too,  distance  lends  not  standing  youngsters,  Mr.  Staple-  with  ancl  whi^  those 

service  to  boys,  the  Boys’  Clubs  enchantment,  but  the  perfect  ton  added  that  the  Digest  has  building  images  will  find  pro¬ 
movement  was  founded  in  Hart-  vision  of  hind-sight,”  he  con-  been  convinced  of  the  project’s  ductive  of  the  amount  and  type 

ford.  Conn.,  in  1860  by  a  group  tinued.  possibilities  to  the  point  where  of  notice  their  client  or  em- 

of  women  who  recognized  the  Many  of  the  cynically  con-  some  16  youngsters  now  receive  deser^’es. 

need  for  a  non-sectarian  organi-  ceived  programs  now  being  $3,000  annually  in  public  relatums  and/or 

zation  providing  leadership  guid-  foisted  on  innocent  organizations  scholarships. 

ance,  and  after-school  activities  in  the  social  welfare  world  can’t  *  cant  think  of  »  W 

for  less  privileged  youngsters,  help  but  reap  bad,  rather  than  example  of  doing  the  g^d  de^  doing  the  good  de^  firet  and 

The  club  they  founded,  “The  pood,  public  relations  for  the  then  getting  credit  for  it.  then  getting  cr^it  for  it  has  a 

Dashaway  Boys’  Club,”  was  the  clients  involved,”  he  said.  credit  I  mean  just  that,  fine  chance  of  success, 

forerunner  of  today’s  nationwide  St^nlptnTl  who  ha<j  been  We  have  recently  finished  a  fat  Happily,  Mr.  Stapleton  con- 


Mr.  Stapleton  emphasized  tliat 
he  is  not  suggesting  that  his 
friends  in  the  commercial  world 
abandon  all  else  and  trek  to  his 
door  offering  programs  and 
projects  for  his  review.  Nor  is 
he  seeking  financial  support. 

“That,  fortunately,  is  not  my 
lirovince,”  he  said. 

“But  I  am  convince<l  that  the 
application  of  intelligence  and 
imagination  and  the  exercise  of 
foresight  will  quickly  indicate 
mutually  profitable  opportunities 
to  tell  and  re-tcll  the  American 
youngsters  who  will  really  be 
‘tomorrow’s  citizens.’ 

“Scholarships,  training  pro¬ 
grams,  contests,  trips,  demon¬ 
strations,  talks,  films  and  a 
myriad  of  other  devices  can  be 
utilized  in  structuring  public 
relations  and  publicity  vehicles 


And  by  ‘credit’  I  mean  just  that. 
We  have  recently  finished  a  fat 


le  chance  of  success. 
“Happily,”  Mr.  Stapleton  con- 


loreruiiiier  oi  Lociay  s  nauonwicie  ai-  Stanlptnn  whn  ha<!  hppn  - - -  , —  ,  i  j  j  1  t 

BCA  of  more  than  575  Boys’  with  BCA  for  La?J  s^d  containing  thousands  eluded  ‘we  may  get  some  of 

Clubs,  located  in  the  crowded  j,j^g  always  held  as  a  basic  of  blue-chip  clippings — editorial,  them  to  listen, 
areas  of  more  than  400  communi-  credo  in  the  nracLr  of  ^  radio-TV  comments,  magazine 

ties  throughout  the  country.  public  relations  the  premised  llSed  Appoints 

The  national  organization,  “we  should  do  the  good  deed  and  .  havincr  Prp<?iHpnt  Kennedv  Director  of  PR 

Toi/rT-’r*". 12“  /r  .loTlX  W 


and  in  1956  BCA  was  granted  a  do  the  good  deed.’ 


U.S.  Congressional  Charter. 
600,000  Members 


“After  being  with  BCA  for 
four  years,”  Mr.  Stapleton  went 


install  our  ‘Boy  of  the  Year  at  Milwaitkee 

ceremonies  at  the  White  House.”  Robert  S.  Johanson,  44,  for 
Included  in  the  examples  of  seven  years  the  director  of  pub- 
“enlightened”  PR  offered  by  Mr.  lie  relations  for  the  Flint 


Gtes  Examples 


J  J?  which  has  been  Stapleton  was  the  work  of  Julius  (Mich.)  and  Milwaukee  plants  of 

CQA  J  ®  u  ®P®"^  fielding  foul  balls,  this  Epstein,  Chicago-based  hotel  the  AC  Spark  Plug  Division  of 

580  Boys  Clubs  affiliated  with  may  sound  like  sour  grapes.  It’s  operator,  who  annually  provides  General  Motors,  has  been  named 

BCA  in  45  states,  with  a  total  far  from  that.  I  maintain  close  for  talented  Boys’  Clubs  mem-  director  of  public  relations  at 

membership  of  more  than  600,-  and  valued  friendships  with  bers  thousands  of  dollars  in  Marquette  University. 

000  boys  ranging  in  age  from  many  associates  in  the  commer-  scholarships  which  enable  them  Taking  office  on  Oct.  2,  he  will 
seven  to  20.  Buildings,  equip-  cial  world.  We  have  worked  out  to  continue  their  studies  in  their  succeed  Robert  A.  Kidera  who 

ment  pd  camps  have  a  valim  many  worthwhile  projects  chosen  fields.  left  Marquette,  Aug.  1,  to  become 

exce^ing  $10’000’000.  Support  together.”  “This  project,”  Mr.  Stapleton  director  of  university  relations 

cLmunity“^^  Cites  Examples  produced  many  other  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 

tommuniiy.  e  things — a  one  man  art  show  at  N.  Y. 

Four  well-known  men  from  Mr.  Stapleton  cited  a  number  the  Grand  Central  galleries;  the  Mr.  Johanson  was  graduated 
the  newspaper  industry  are  of  examples  of  what  he  called  youngest  hoy  ever  to  attend  the  from  the  journalism  school  at 
serving  on  BCA’s  board  of  direc-  “enlightened”  public  relations  Paris  Conservatory,  and  scores  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
tors  under  Chairman  Herbert  programs  that  have  done  a  bang-  of  budding  artists,  musicians.  1939.  He  worked  as  a  reporter 
Hoover.  They  are:  Norman  up  job  not  only  for  BCA,  but  “Nor,”  he  added,  “should  we  for  the  Madison  (Wisconsin) 

Chandler,  president  of  the  Los  for  participating  parties  as  well,  forget  the  National  Billiard  State  Journal,  the  Rochester 

Angeles  (Calif.)  Times;  Roy  W.  He  is  particularly  proud  of  Congress  of  America  which  for  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and  the 
Howard,  chairman  of  the  execu-  BCA’s  “Junior  Citizen”  or  “Boy  years  has  provided  funds  to  Associated  Press  in  Buffalo  and 
tive  committee  of  Scripps-  of  the  Year”  program  sponsored  encourage  competition  among  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was  a  Navy 
Howard  Newspapers;  William  by  the  Reader’s  Digest  Founda-  Boys’  Clubs  members.”  public  relations  and  air  combat 

I.  Nichols,  editor  and  publisher  tion.  This  project  seeks  to  select  Mr.  Stapleton  said  some  clubs  intelligence  officer  during  World 
of  This  Week  magazine;  and  the  leading  Boys’  Club  member  are  able  to  offer  Instruction —  War  II. 

Victor  F.  Bidder,  vicepresident  and  to  present  him  as  the  finest  via  adult  volunteer  teachers —  • 


of  This  Week  magazine;  and 
Victor  F.  Bidder,  vicepresident 


of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  example  of  juvenile  decency,  in  printing,  newspaper  writing 


PERSONAL  NOTES 


Gags  on  Placebos 

After  some  of  the  ideas  offered 
by  commercial  firms  for  alleg¬ 
edly  “helping”  the  BCA,  Mr. 
Stapleton  would  probably  wel¬ 
come  a  constructive  plan  of 
action  possibly  set-up  by  the 


Boys  entering  this  competition  and  editing. 

are  judged  on  the  amount  and  “The  newspaper  industry,  Edward  Born,  former  editor 
quality  of  their  service  to  home,  seeking  young  people  to  fill  edi-  of  .‘•uburban  newspapers  in 
church,  school,  community  and  torial,  production  and  adver-  Cleveland  and  Detroit  areas  — 
Boys’  Club.  Its  primary  purpose  tising  positions,  should  certainly  to  assistant  public  relations  di- 
is  to  encourage  greater  amounts  be  able  to  devise  a  method  of  rector  at  Union  College,  Sche- 
of  service  on  the  part  of  all  interesting  Boys’  Clubs  mem-  nectady,  N.  Y.  He  replaces  IRV- 
Boys’  Clubs  members.  bers  in  newspaper  careers,”  he  ino  B.  Mickey,  who  has  formed 

Emphasizing  that  this  pro-  said.  an  advertising-PR  agency. 
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Tailor-made 
promotion 
medium  for 
newspaper 
markets 
in  1962... 
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your  best  advertisers  and  prospects— and  their  agencies— with  data  to  plan  complete  marketing  pro¬ 
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Pittsburg  Puts  Headlight’s  Editor  in  Spotlight 


By  Kenneth  SimonH 

PiTTSBt’RG,  Kas. 

Pittsburgr  will  go  all  out  in 
honoring  one  of  its  best  known 
and  most  active  citizens  Sept.  29. 

“Brinkerhoff  Day”  will  be  in 
recognition  of  Frederick  W. 
Brinkerhoff’s  completion  of  50 
years  as  editor  of  the  Pittsburg 
Headlight. 

Main  activity  of  the  day  will 
be  a  program  at  Kansas  State 
College  in  which  editors,  public 
officials  and  civic  leaders  will 
participate.  Speakers  will  be 
Governor  John  Anderson,  Rolla 
A.  Clymer,  editor  of  the  El  Dora¬ 
do  Times,  and  Oscar  S.  Stauffer, 
president  of  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff  was  born  on 
a  ranch  in  Franklin  County,  the 
son  of  James  W.  Brinkerhoff  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Martha  J. 
Lukins  Brinkerhoff  of  Illinois. 
His  father  served  in  the  Union 
army  in  the  Civil  War  and  came 
west  with  some  of  his  comrades 
after  the  close  of  the  war, 
settling  first  in  Illinois  and  then 
in  the  Marias  des  Cygnes  valley 
in  eastern  Kansas. 

Worked  for  Henry  Allen 

Attending  the  public  schools 
in  Ottawa,  he  did  his  first  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  Ottawa  Her¬ 
ald  under  Henry  J.  Allen,  who 
later  became  the  state’s  21st 
governor.  It  is  recalled  that  it 
was  for  the  Herald  that  he  wrote 
his  first  editorial.  It  was  entitled, 
“Enough  Thaw,”  and  it  was  a 
contribution  to  the  comment  of 
the  day,  voicing  a  sharp  protest 
agpainst  the  then  current  flood  of 
news  concerning  the  ineffable 
Thaws — Harry  and  Evelyn. 

The  responsible  editor,  the 
late  A.  L.  Miller,  later  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  went  on  a  short 
vacation  and  told  the  young  city 
editor  to  write  editorials  if  he 
got  any  ideas.  So  he  did.  He  said 
only  one  man  ever  mentioned 
his  Thaw  editorial  to  him.  He 
was  a  preacher.  The  comment 
was  favorable. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff  attended  Ot¬ 
tawa  University  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas.  After  leaving 
K.  U.  in  1908  he  became  editor 
of  the  Fort  Scott  Republican  and 
later  was  editor  and  co-publisher 
of  the  Chanute  Sun,  and  of  the 
Chanute  Tribune  when  they  had 
combined.  He  worked  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  He  recalls  his  first  news 
assignment  there,  by  the  late 
George  B.  Longan,  then  city 
editor,  to  cover  a  polo  game.  He 
said  he  knew  exactly  nothing 


about  polo,  but  learned  much — 
quickly. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff  came  to  Pitts¬ 
burg  to  help  in  a  special  water¬ 
works  election — and  stayed.  He 
became  editor  of  the  Headlight, 
evening  newspaper,  in  1911.  Six¬ 
teen  years  later  he  became  editor 
also  of  the  morning  Sun.  He 
remained  in  the  editorial  capac¬ 
ity  after  the  Pittsburg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  was  formed  in  1927 
by  Mr.  Stauffer.  In  1928  he 
b^ame  vicepresident  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  in  1940  became  man¬ 
ager  and  publisher  as  well  as 
editor  of  the  two  newspapers. 

He  is  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  Stauffer  Publications,  Inc., 
director  of  Capper  Publications, 
Inc.,  vicepresident  and  director 
of  the  Newton  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  vicepresident  of 
KSEK  Broadcasting  Company. 

In  1956  Mr.  Brinkerhoff  was 
selected  as  the  third  recipient 
of  the  William  Allen  White 
award  to  a  Kansas  editor  for 
journalistic  merit. 

100  Editorials  a  Month 

Through  the  years  he  has  been 
a  prodigious  worker,  a  prolific 
writer  of  editorials  and  has  been 
active  in  civic  affairs.  Leaders 
of  government,  politics,  business 
and  industry  beat  a  path  to  his 
editorial  sanctum,  yet  he  has 
found  time  to  keep  his  fingers 
on  a  multitude  of  details  in 
news,  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  management  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  his  time 
with  the  Headlight  and  the  Sun 
he  has  written  an  average  of 
100  editorials  a  month,  with  edi¬ 
torial  paragraphs  thrown  in  for 

Home  of  the  Pittsburg  (Kas.) 

Headlight  and  Sun. 


good  measure.  It  is  estimated 
that  during  his  50-year  career  as 
a  Pittsburg  editor  there  has  not 
been  as  many  as  a  dozen  issues 
for  which  he  has  not  written 
something.  For  bits  of  humor  he 
often  turns  to  the  sayings  of 
Major  Phineas  P.  Puffer,  a  ficti¬ 
tious  Pittsburger. 

More  than  500  new.smen  have 
worked  under  his  guiding  hand. 
Many  of  them  active  on  news¬ 
papers  over  the  country  will 
recall  his  campaign  to  improve 
the  news  content  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  They  remember  well, 
some  ruefully,  his  battle  against 
errors  and  other  shortcomings 
of  the  news  room  as  he  saw 
them.  He  points  out  that  in  any 
column  of  news  there  are  so 
many  chances  to  make  mistakes 
that  the  potential  total  is  bewil¬ 
dering.  The  remarkable  thing, 
he  has  said  in  his  more  mellow 
moments,  is  not  that  so  many 
errors  are  made,  but  that  so 
few  are  made. 

‘The  Boner  Board' 

For  many  years  in  a  comer  of 
the  news  room  there  has  been 
displayed  “The  Boner  Board,” 
which  bears  clippings  of  news 
room  miscues.  The  errors  are 
circled  in  black  pencil  and  ac¬ 
companied  in  bold  Brinkerhof- 
fian  scrawl,  by  crisp  comments 
ex-faults  of  style,  form  and 
proof  reading. 

When  a  reporter  starts  with 
the  Headlight  and  the  Sun,  one 
of  the  first  instructions  he  re¬ 
ceives  concerns  the  spelling  of 
the  name  of  that  historic  stream, 
Marais  des  Cygnes,  which  flows 
near  the  boyhood  home  of  the 
editor.  The  name  of  this  stream, 
in  4-inch  type,  properly  spelled 
and  properly  capitalized,  has 
been  posted  in  the  news  room. 
Woe  be  to  the  reporter  or  editor 
who  fails  to  take  heed. 


Frederick  W,  Brinkerhoff 
Editor  for  50  years. 


Mr,  Brinkerhoff  has  no 
patience  with  a  lazy  reporter  or 
one  who  is  reluctant  to  meet 
and  talk  to  people.  His  reporters 
s?oon  learn  the  virtues  of  wear¬ 
ing  out  shoe  leather  on  their 
beats.  He  has  always  believed 
that  reporters  should  talk  to 
people  in  the  places  where  news 
is  made. 

Walking  through  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  business  district  one  day, 
he  came  upon  one  of  his  re¬ 
porters  emerging  from  an  alley. 
This  man  was  not  long  with  the 
news  staff. 

Abbreviation  Battle 

In  the  field  of  newspaper 
style  the  veteran  editor  has  his 
own  ideas  and  does  not  hesti- 
tate  to  propound  them.  For 
years  he  has  waged  a  battle 
with  the  Associated  Press  over 
the  abbreviation  of  Kansas.  AP 
has  preferred  Kan,,  but  the 
Pittsburg  deplores  this  with 
vehemence.  He  goes  all  out  for 
Kas. 

“Kansans  themselves  should 
say  what  the  abbreviation 
should  be,”  Brinkerhoff  wrote. 
“Kansas  is  independent  and  does 
not  appreciate  having  other 
states  choose  its  abbreviation.” 

He  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  informed  living  Kansans 
on  the  history  of  his  native 
state. 

In  1940  he  was  president  of 
the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  for  15  years. 
He  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Pittsburg  Industrial  Commission 
since  1940  and  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pittsburg  Public 
Library  board  since  1939. 

He  is  married  to  the  former 
Pearl  Brown  of  Fort  Scott.  She 
has  been  with  him  in  Pittsburg 
during  all  except  the  first  of 
his  50  years  as  an  editor. 
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syndicates 


Ace  Reid’s  Cowpokes 
Keep  ’Em  Laughing 

By  Fre<l  L.  Miller 

irfneral  Manager,  Kerrville  (Tex.)  Daily  Times 


Cowpokes  cartoons,  bom  on  a 
dusty  drawing  board  during  one 
of  the  greatest  drouths  known 
in  the  Southwest,  many  times 
was  the  only  thing  that  brought 
a  smile  to  the  faces  of  ranchers 
and  farmers. 

The  true-to-life  antics  of  Ace 
Reid’s  Cowpokes  (Jake  and  Zeb) 
made  the  suffering  South- 
westerners  realize  they  were  not 
alone  in  their  fight  with  the 
elements. 

Jake  and  Zeh  were  not  the 
only  ones  suffering.  Readers 
would  have  been  surprised  to 
learn  the  creator  of  the  cartoon 
was  ju.st  as  broke  and  was  in  a 
financial  drouth  as  much  as  they 
were. 

Hungry  Artist 

Even  though  he  sometimes 
didn’t  know  where  the  next  meal 
was  coming  from,  Ace  continued 
to  expound  the  hardships  and 
disappointments  of  his  real-life 
cowboys. 

'The  characters  became  as  real 
to  readers  as  their  own  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  they  could  tell  from 
situations  that  the  artist  knew 
their  problems. 

And  they  were  right,  because 
.Ace  (A.sa  E.  Reid)  was  reared 
on  4,000  acres  of  ranchland  at 
Electra,  Texas,  which  was  typi¬ 
cal  of  ranches  throughout  the 
western  half  of  the  nation. 

Reid  has  never  studied  car¬ 
tooning  formally,  but  he  has 
been  drawing  pictures  of  cow¬ 
boys  since  his  childhood.  He 
continued  to  draw  for  Navy 
publications  during  three  and 
a  half  years  of  service  after 
graduating  from  high  school. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  how  Ace 
could  find  the  time  while  serv¬ 
ing  on  an  attack  transport 
which  participated  in  landings 
on  Iwo  Jima,  Okinawa  and  other 
Pacific  islands,  but  he  did. 

Hard  Field 

After  returning  from  service 
and  several  business  ventures 
including  ranching  and  oil  drill¬ 
ing,  the  lanky  cowboy  set  his 
sights  on  breaking  into  cartoon¬ 
ing — one  of  the  hardest  fields 
to  crack. 

But  before  the  cartoons  ever 
reached  the  eyes  of  the  public 
was  when  Ace  fought  hardest 
in  his  uphill  climb. 

Disappointment  after  disap¬ 


pointment  faced  him  as  he  went 
to  syndicates  and  personally 
met  ^itors  in  an  effort  to  place 
his  cartoons  in  newspapers. 

Everywhere  he  went  he  was 
told  the  cartoons  wrere  not  funny 
and  his  drawings  were  not  good 
enough.  He  held  back  his 
thoughts  and  continued  to 
.scratch  out  drawings  in  an  effort 
to  prove  them  all  vrrong. 

If  syndicates  could  not  see  a 
demand,  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  thought  it  was  worth  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  readership  of  their 
farming  and  ranching  pages. 

Cowpokes  began  to  catch  on 
and  Ace  and  his  wife,  Madge, 
hit  the  highways  offering  Cow- 


J 


"Some  day  I'm  gonna  breed  a  type  of 
cow  that  knows  what  gates  are  made 
for!" 

pokes  to  weeklies  and  big  city 
dailies  alike. 

Today,  from  his  studio  in 
Kerrville,  Texas,  Cowpokes  car¬ 
toons  are  mailed  to  more  than 
70  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  16  states  and  Ace  is  one  of 
the  nation’s  largest  self-syndi¬ 
cated  artists. 

Great  Growth 

This  is  a  long  way  from  the 
$17  a  week  he  and  his  family 
frequently  lived  on  in  1954  w'hen 
he  worked  for  seven  newspapers 
in  Texas  and  Kansas. 

Ace  is  mighty  proud  of  the 
newspapers  which  have  “hired” 
him  and  when  discussing  publi¬ 
cations  which  use  the  cartoon 
he  states  he  works  for  them. 

Meanwhile  back  at  the  draw¬ 
ing  board,  Reid  was  not  biding 
his  time.  He  begran  thinking  of 
other  ways  to  capitalize  on  his 
talents. 

In  1958  he  privately  printed 
a  book  of  his  Cowpokes  cartoons 
and  it  sold  more  than  35,000 
copies  and  is  now  ready  for  the 
fifth  printing. 


Ac«  Reid 

Two  years  later,  in  1960,  his 
second  book,  “More  Cowpokes,” 
was  published  and  it  received 
the  same  enthusiasms.  His  third 
book,  “Cowpokes  Wanted,”  is 
now  in  production  and  will  be 
released  late  in  September. 

(^lendam  and  Cards 

A  few  years  ago  he  be¬ 
gan  wondering  why  cartoons 
wouldn’t  be  successful  on  calen¬ 
dars,  and  as  usual  he  put  his 
own  money  into  the  venture  with 
1,000  as  the  initial  order. 

Today  the  calendars  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  18  states  from  the 
east  to  west  coasts  by  Kerr 
Publications  in  Ace’s  hometown 
of  Kerrville. 

As  if  these  enterprises  were 
not  enough  to  keep  the  lanky 
go-it-alone  cowboy  busy,  Ace 
went  into  the  postcard  business 
and  well  over  a  quarter  million 
have  been  sold  since  they  were 
introduced  in  1958. 

He  added  a  new  dimension  to 
his  career  recently  when  he  dis¬ 
covered — to  his  surprise  and 
everyone’s  delight — that  he  has 
a  latent  talent  as  a  humorous 
after-dinner  speaker. 

He  has  filled  his  spare  time 
by  traveling  more  than  35,000 
miles  in  the  last  year  for  speak¬ 
ing  engagements  and  to  keep  a 
personal  contact  with  “his” 
newspapers. 

Ace  has  always  believed  it  is 
hardest  to  gain  recognition 
from  the  people  who  know  you 
best,  but  in  this  respect  he  has 
been  proven  wrong. 

Honored  at  Home 

In  1959  a  special  one-man 
exhibit  honoring  Reid  was  held 
at  Texas  Tech  College  in  Lub¬ 
bock.  The  exhibit  of  his  car¬ 
toons  and  western  scenes  were 
on  view  for  a  month. 

Ace  also  has  been  honored  by 
being  chosen  to  hang  some  of 
his  Cowpokes  cartoons  in  the 
National  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame 
and  Western  Heritage  Center, 
w’hich  is  now  being  built  in 
Oklahoma  City  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000,000. 

One  of  the  greatest  highlights 
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of  his  career  occurred  this  sum¬ 
mer  when  the  state  legislature 
cited  him  as  an  Outstanding 
Texan  and  commended  him  for 
his  “wit  and  skill  in  depicting 
the  Old  West  and  in  giving  fu¬ 
ture  generations  assurance  and 
confidence  in  the  past  to  insure 
their  faith  in  the  future.” 

The  drought  has  ended  for 
Ace  Reid,  as  it  did  for  all  his 
ranching  friends,  but  there  is 
still  plenty  of  cowboy  life  to 
“keep  ’em  laughin’.” 

syndicate 
O  entences 
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— Arthur  Rudd,  sales  execu¬ 
tive  for  the  Publishers  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Chicago,  writes  from 
France;  “After  weeks  of  work 
throughout  Europe  for  the 
Gallup  Poll  and  the  syndicate 
we  came  down  to  the  rugged, 
wind-swept  Carmel-like  coast  of 
Britanny  for  a  month  of  rest, 
writing  and  exploring  out-of- 
the-way  areas  in  our  Falcon. 
Food  is  delicious,  scenery  grand, 
Bretons  quaint.  Have  seen  no 
sign  of  much-publicized  ‘farm¬ 
ers’  revolt.’  Have  worked  on  my 
French  (using  records)  until  I 
can  speak  quite  well,  if  not 
correctly.” 

— When  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican  left  out  Johnny  Hart’s 
“B.  C.”  comic  strip  (New  York 
Herald  Tribue  Syndicate)  the 
letters  of  protest  included  this: 

Base  Cruelty  To  Readers 


Gentlemen: 


Base 

Best 

Been 

Be 

Bring 

By 

B. 


Cruelty! 

Comic’s 

Cut! 

Considerate — 
Chuckles 
Continuing 
C. 

Just  Because, 
Edsel  E.  Overall 


Page  1  Can  Go,  ^ot  B.C. 


— The  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News 
has  syndicated  columnist  Amy 
Vanderbilt  giving  some  exotic 
advice  she  never  wrote:  “It  is 
always  considered  poor  taste  for 
a  lady  to  offer  a  gloved  hand  to 
be  kissed  and  if  there  is  no  time 
for  her  to  remove  her  glove,  the 
least  she  can  do  is  to  pull  it 
down  from  her  waist  so  that 
the  man’s  gesture — and  it  really 
is  a  gesture,  not  an  implanted 
kiss — is  directed  toward  skin, 
not  leather  or  fabric.” 


— James  Duncan,  a  director 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram  is  on 
an  extensive  tour  of  the  Middle 
East  to  write  a  series  about 
Communist  penetration  for  the 
Toronto  Telegram  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 
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Ann  Landers^ 
Book  As  Wise 
As  Her  Column 


Sydney  Omarr  Will 
Write  On  Astrology 


KiH  Chicago 

come  as  no  sui-prise 
^  to  those  who  read  Ann  Landers’ 

column  that  her  first  full-length 
book  is  as  wise  and  witty  as  her 
column  offered  by  the  Sun- 
Times — Daily  News  Syndicate. 

But  it  may  astonish  .some 

newspaper  folk,  familiar  with 
the  time,  dedication 

that  goes  into  writing  a  daily 
^  column,  that  she  ever  found 

time  to  wrrite  the  book,  “Since 
You  Ask  Me,”  by 

Prentice-Hail. 

to 

Sydney  Omarr  ,  ... 

She  simply  made  the  time  be- 
tronomer  in  Philadelphia  sev-  cause  she  believed  her  newspa- 
eral  years  ago,  the  late  John  per  readers  wanted  the  book. 
J.  O’Neill,  Pulitzer  Prize-win-  The  title  is  indicative  of  the 

ning  science  editor  of  the  New  esteem  in  which  she  holds  her 

York  Herald  Tribune,  wrote  Mr.  readers. 

Omarr  and  complimented  him  In  private  life  Ann  Landers 
on  the  debate  and  added:  “As-  is  Mrs.  Esther  Pauline  (Eppie) 
trology  is  one  of  the  most  im-  Lederer,  wife  of  a  Chicago  busi- 
portant  fields  for  scientific  re-  nessman  and  mother  of  a  21- 
search  today  and  one  of  the  year-old  daughter,  now  a  Bran- 
most  neglected.  Astrology  is  the  deis  University  senior, 
science  of  the  relationship  of  Beginning  about  a  year  ago, 
man  and  his  celestial  environ-  Mrs.  Landers  began  work  on  the 
ment;  it  is  the  accumulated  book  by  analyzing  a  week’s 
knowledge  of  the  effect  on  man  mail.  “It  was  representative  of 
of  the  forces  reaching  the  earth  all  the  problems  that  come  all 
from  surrounding  space.”  year  long,”  she  said.  “I  picked 

_  ,  -  out  what  I  considered  the  17 

Widely  Translated  problems  of  living  and 

Omarr’s  books  and  feature  fbe  book  is  built  around  a  dis- 
articles  have  appeared  in  many  cussion  of  those  problems.” 
languages  in  various  publica-  High  on  the  list  are  subjects 
tions  throughout  the  world.  familiar  to  all  Ann  Landers’ 
“I  always  have  tried  to  com-  readers:  relationships  with  in¬ 
bine  enthusiasm  with  knowledge  laws,  sex  and  marriage,  alco- 
and  extensive  research  and  feel  holism,  and  teen-age  behavior, 
that  my  long  waiting  experience  Mrs.  Landers’  writing  follows 

will  be  most  valuable  to  me  in  set  schedule.  “It  all  depends 

producing  a  seven-times-a-week  oh  what  else  is  going  on,’’  she 
newspaper  column,”  he  said.  “I  explained.  Mrs.  Landers  is  in 
feel  that  most  astrology  col-  demand  as  a  speaker  and  she 
umns  are  too  involved  and  too  also  has  found  time  for  world 
difficult  to  understand,  and  I  travel. 

plan  to  make  my  column  crisp  Recently  she  toured  the  Far 

and  concise  in  describing  the  East.  The  result:  Hong  Kong 

various  zodiacal  signs.”  Tiger-Standard  and  Tokyo’s 

He  approvingly  quoted  Ralph  Asahi  Evening  News  are  now 
Waldo  Emerson:  “Astrology  is  carrying  her  column, 
astronomy  brought  down  to 
earth  and  applied  to  the  affairs 
of  man.”  Omarr’s  owm  slogan, 
which  will  be  used  at  the  head 
of  his  column,  is:  “The  wise 
man  controls  his  destiny  .  .  . 
astrology  points  the  way.” 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Sydney  Omarr,  famous  astrol-  Before  enlisting  in  the  Air 
oger,  will  write  seven  columns  Force,  Omarr  had  gained  wide 
a  week  for  distribution  by  Gen-  recognition  and  he  had  written 
eral  Features  Corporation  be-  for  many  magazines  dealing 
ginning  Dec.  10.  with  astrology. 

Mr.  Omarr  was  bom  in  Phil-  He  attended  Temple  Univer- 
adelphia  in  1926  and  now  lives  sity  in  Philadelphia  and  Mexico 
in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  He  is  City  College  in  Mexico  City, 
an  Air  Force  veteran  who  be-  As  an  authority,  he  has  de- 
came  the  only  member  of  the  bated  in  television  and  radio 
U.  S.  Armed  Forces  ever  as-  broadcasts  with  many  astrolo- 
signed  fulltime  duty  as  an  as-  gers  and  psychologists.  He  is 
trologer.  That  was  in  1945  while  the  author  of  four  books  on  as- 
he  was  serving  in  Okinawa,  trology  and  another  will  be 
Armed  Forces  Radio  Service  published  in  about  six  months. 

“borrowed”  Omarr  from  the  Air  „  .  ,  ^ 

Keportonal  Experience 

.  j  w-  4.1  Sydney  Omarr  is  a  trained 

Armed  Forces  Astrologer  j  41.1.  1. 

newsman  and  reporter.  Although 

Through  a  weekly  program,  never  leaving  the  field  of  as- 
he  analyzed  the  horoscopes  and  trology,  he  has  been  active  in 
problems  of  enlisted  men  and  journalism,  having  been  head 
officers,  as  well  as  civilian  per-  of  the  radio  news  bureau  of 
sonnel,  who  sent  him  their  birth  WPAZ  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  a 
dates.  member  of  the  United  Press 

“The  program  drew  more  bureau  in  Los  Angeles,  and  sen- 
mail  and  caused  more  favorable  ior  editor  of  CBS  in  Los  An- 
comment  than  any  other  AFRS  geles,  where  his  dwumentaries 
program  on  the  air,”  asserted  and  a  series  of  his  own  pro- 
Mr.  Omarr.  grams  presented  astrology  in 

When  Omarr  accurately  fore-  a  simple  and  easily  understood 
cast  the  August,  1945,  end  of  manner.  He  edited  and  pub- 
World  War  II  and  predicted  Hshed  Astrology  News,  a  na- 
astrologically  Roosevelt’s  tional  professional  journal, 
fourth  term  election  and  his  “Astrology  works  and  to  me 
death  in  office,  his  commanding  it  is  a  proven  science,”  said  Mr. 
officer  gave  him  the  unusual  as-  Omarr  with  serious  conviction, 
signment  of  a  soldier  in  full-  After  a  three-hour  radio  net- 
time  duty  as  an  astrologer.  work  debate  with  a  leading  as- 


Preaeher  to  the  world! 


He  talks,  and  the  world  listens.  The  greatest  religious 
revivalist,  he  has  spoken  to  record-breaking 
audiences  in  Australia,  England,  Germany,  Sweden, 
many  other  countries — and  throughout  the  United 
States.  Millions  of  people  with  perplexity  and 
doubt  turn  for  counsel  and  guidance  to  .  .  . 


Billy  Graham 


ARMS  CONTROL 

A  10-installment  condensa¬ 
tion  of  Arthur  T.  Hadley’s  book, 
“The  Nation’s  Safety  and  Anns 
Control,”  is  ready  for  release 
by  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate,  starting  Sept.  18. 
Mr.  Hadley  formerly  was  news 
development  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

“It  is  a  ‘talk’  subject  in  these 
nervous  times,  and  is  ripe  for 
reaping  as  a  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture,”  said  Bruce  Horton,  g«r 
eral  manager  of  the  syndicate. 
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whose  column  “My  Answer”  throws  light  on  all  problems,  big  and 
small  .  .  .  daily  difficulties,  ordinary  morality  .  .  .  ethical 
puzzlers  and  simple  questions  of  family  relations.  His  replies 
hearten,  are  plain  and  practical,  carry  courage  and  conviction. 
A  popular  column  for  readers  of  all  beliefs,  all  ages,  and  all 
social  groups — gets  and  holds  newspaper  circulation.  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 


REJOINS  STAFF 

— Wayne  Jordan  has  rejoined 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  as  a 
special  staff  writer,  while  con¬ 
tinuing  his  “Sergeant  Dalzell — 
Civil  War  Album”  feature  for 
the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate. 


Chicago  Tribune York  Xewrs 

BuUMna,  New  York 

^gnUieUEe^  rnnCm  Tribune  Tower,  Chleugo 
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Citizen  Heroes 


Righter  Says  Horoscope  Subject  of  New 
Ruled  Syn^Cate  Switch  Weekly  Column 


Carroll  Righter,  astrologist, 
says  it  was  in  the  stars  for  him 
to  change  syndicates. 

Beginning  Dec.  10  his  feature, 
“Personal  Horoscope,”  will  come 
out  of  McNaught  Syndicate  in¬ 
stead  of  General  Features  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  has  distributed 
it  for  the  past  10  years. 

In  New  York  this  week  to 
make  final  arrangements  for  the 
changeover  and  also  to  consult 
with  some  of  his  personal 
clients,  Mr.  Righter  said:  “I 
believe  strongly  in  what  I 
write,  so  I  am  following  the 
signs  of  change  which  appear  in 
my  chart.” 

Seven  planets,  he  explained, 
are  all  in  his  sign  of  Aquarius 
and  this  means  the  time  of 
cyclical  change. 

No  changes  are  planned  in 
the  format  or  content  of  his 
horoscope  feature,  Mr.  Righter 
said,  but  he  has  given  himself 
the  assignment  of  keeping  up  to 
a  daily  schedule  of  letter-writ¬ 
ing,  lecturing  and  consultation 
that  l)egins  at  5  a.m.  and  ends 
around  11  p.m.  He  said  he  is 
writing  a  group  of  small  books 
which  he  believes  may  hold  an 
answer  to  the  problem  of  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency.  They  are  titled 
“Raising  Children  by  12  Signs 
Astrologically.” 

A  one  time  Philadelphia  law¬ 
yer  w’ho  gave  up  practising  to 
manage  an  opera  company  and 
other  cultural  enterprises,  Mr. 
Righter,  now  61,  recalled  that 
his  interest  in  astrology  took 
him  into  a  whole  new  world  of 
activity,  helping  people. 

A  major  project  at  the 
moment  is  the  incorporation  of 
the  Carroll  Righter  Astrological 
Foundation  in  Los  Angeles, 
with  Mary  Pickford  and  Robert 
Cummings  of  the  film  colony 
and  Mary  Roebling,  the  Trenton 
banker,  among  the  charter  par¬ 
ticipants.  Its  aim,  Mr.  Righter 
said,  is  to  achieve  academic 
recognition  for  astrology. 


dians.  The  Udall  series  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  three  photos. 


LINDBERGH  KIDNAP 


Page  One  Syndicate,  of  which 
H.  R.  Wishengrad  is  editor  and 
owner,  has  obtained  world  news¬ 
paper  serialization  rights  to 
“Kidnap,  The  Story  of  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  Case,”  by  George  Waller. 

The  book,  published  Aug.  21 
by  Dial  Press,  is  a  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  selection  and  has 
been  condensed  in  two  parts  by 
Reader’s  Digest. 

It  is  being  edited  by  the 
author  into  21  installments, 
averaging  1,500  words,  for  re¬ 
lease  starting  Jan.  7.  Mr.  Waller 
was  a  journalism  student  at 
Temple  University  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  when  the  Lindbergh  story 
broke,  and  began  almost  im¬ 
mediately  seeking  out  the  full 
story.  During  the  next  25  years, 
while  working  as  an  editor  and 
writer,  he  continued  to  research 
the  case  and  spent  the  last  three 
years  writing  the  book. 


Viscount  Features  Syndicate 
(325  W.  71st  St.,  New  York  23)  j 
has  been  formed  to  distribute  a  ! 
new  weekly  column,  “Citizen 
Heroes,”  by  Paul  Michael.  ! 

“In  my  never-ending  search 
for  material  for  free-lance  arti- 
cles,  I  came  across  a  mass  of 
material  from  the  Carnegie 
Hero  Fund  Commission,”  ex-  i 
plained  Mr.  Michael.  “At  first 
I  sold  some  of  the  pieces  in-  ‘ 
dividually  to  newspapers,  but  I 
felt  that  these  were  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  convey  the  spirit  of 
the  awards  or  the  subject.  Then 
I  got  the  idea  of  syndicating 
the  stories  once  a  week.” 

'The  first  release  describes  an 
attempt  by  a  Chicago  milkman 
to  save  children  in  a  fire.  The 
second  relates  how  a  minister 
and  a  welder  entered  a  zoo  pen 
and  saved  an  injured  keeper 
from  under  the  antlers  of  an 
enraged  240-pound  buck. 


Chapman  Fiction 
Syndicate  Closes 


TV  AND  CHILDREN 


A  six-part  series,  written  ex¬ 
clusively  for  newspapers,  on 
“TV’s  Impact  On  Children”  will 
be  distributed  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate.  The 
series  starts  Sept.  25  or  there¬ 
after. 

The  byline  reads  Adam  Scott, 
M.D.,  which  is  the  pseudonym 
of  a  nationally  known  psychia¬ 
trist.  Dr.  Scott  names  many 
shows,  gives  gpiidelines  to 
parents  on  the  dangers  to 
children.  As  a  new  television 
season  is  starting  amid  investi¬ 
gations  and  increasing  public 
concern,  readers  are  given  a 
top-of-the-news  appraisal  of 
the  demon  which  rules  their 
children. 


Alice  R.  and  Gerard  Chap¬ 
man,  proprietors  of  the  fiction 
syndicate  operated  under  their 
name  in  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.,  announce  the  termination 
of  their  business,  owing  to  the 
greatly  diminished  use  of  short 
and  serial  fiction. 

Established  in  1903  in  Chi¬ 
cago  by  the  late  William  Ger¬ 
ard  Chapman  with  a  feature 
by  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit,  the  humor¬ 
ist,  the  syndicate  was  never 
more  than  a  one-man  enter¬ 
prise,  but  it  survived  for  58 
years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  Chap¬ 
man  have  purchased  a  home  in 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  where  for 
almost  a  year  Mr.  Chapman 
has  been  technical  supervisor 
in  a  specialty  paper  mill. 


TWO  SERIES 


AVAILABLE  WEEKLY 


North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  is  distributing  two 
series  by  two  famous  Americans 
this  month. 

One  is  by  the  President’s 
brother,  Ted  Kennedy,  who  is 
reporting  in  five  articles  on  his 
recent  extensive  travels  through 
Latin  America. 

The  other  is  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall,  who,  in  three 
articles,  outlines  the  changing 
problems  of  the  American  In¬ 


a  service  of  political  and  topical 
cartoons  from  abroad  including 
material  from  Punch  and  top  political 
cartoons  from  Switzerland,  France, 
Australia,  Holland  and  the  U.S. 
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HAPPY 

MIRTHDAY, 

EVERYBODY! 


Lucy,  Linus,  Charlie 
Brown  and  all  the  other 


PEANUTS 

by  Charles  M.  Schulz 

now  appear  in  more  than 

640 

daily  and  Sunday  papers. 
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5-5-5  Hike 
For  Papers 
In  P.O.  BiU 

Washington 

Second  class  mail  users  will 
get  off  comparatively  easy  un¬ 
der  the  House  postal  rates  bill, 
but  no  one  is  particularly  happy 
over  this  compromise  version. 

Receiving  an  end-of-session 
spurt  of  life,  the  bill  was  voted 
out  of  committee  with  a  $520 
million  increase  instead  of  the 
$741  million  sought  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Speaking  before  the  National 
Press  Club,  Postmaster  General 
J.  Edward  Day  ruefully  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  bill  “repre¬ 
sents  progress  but  it  is  not  our 
bill.”  It  was  his  feeling,  he  said, 
that  there  should  be  further  in¬ 
creases  in  the  bulk  rate. 

This  was  evident  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  bill  which  the  National 
Editorial  Association  termed 
the  “most  adverse  second  class 
bill  on  record.” 

The  amended  Henderson  bill 
before  the  House  calls  for  three 
increases  of  5%  in  the  second 
class  pound  rate  over  a  period 
of  three  years.  This  contrasts 
with  the  79%  increase  original¬ 
ly  sought  and  means  a  cut  from 
$78  million  to  $17.4  million  in 
new  revenue. 

Revenue  Loss 

Viewed  from  the  Postmaster 
General’s  desk  this  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  loss  in  anticipated 
revenue  to  the  Post  Office.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  still  a  better  than 
15%  increase  to  second  class 
mailers  between  now  and  1964. 

(The  1958-1961  increase  of 
10-10-10  on  the  reading  portion 
and  20-20-20  on  the  advertising 
portion  of  second  class  mail  will 
not  be  realized  until  the  end  of 
the  year  but  because  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  is  expected  to 
exceed  the  estimated  $29.4  mil¬ 
lion.) 

In  addition  to  the  pound  rate 
increase  for  second  class  mail 
the  bill  calls  for  two  increases 
in  the  minimum  charge  per 
piece.  It  will  go  from  one-half 
cent  to  three-fourths  cent  in 
January  1962  and  to  one-cent  in 
January  1963. 

The  increases  do  not  affect 
second  class  within-county  mail, 
second  and  third  class  mail  of 
non-profit  organizations,  library 
books  and  materials  and  stu¬ 
dent  books. 

First  class  mail  would  go  up 
one  cent  to  5c  and  third  class, 
which  is  now  3c  for  the  first 
two  ounces  and  l^/zc  for  each 
additional  ounce,  would  be  5c 
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for  the  first  three-ounces.  The 
fee  for  a  bulk  mailing  permit 
would  go  from  $20  to  $25. 

The  reduction  in  revenue  in 
the  Henderson  bill  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  the  $63  million 
value  set  on  public  service  by 
the  Administration  was  not 
realistic.  It  advocated  a  total 
cost  theorj’  rather  than  a  reve¬ 
nue  foregone  theory^  and  set  a 
figure  of  $235  million  for  public 
services.  This  portion  of  the 
Henderson  bill  was  then 
amended  to  set  a  floor  of  7^,^% 
of  the  total  iwstal  budget  as  the 
minimum  charge  off  for  public 
service.  Based  on  the  current 
fiscal  year  this  amounted  to 
$330  million. 

The  Senate  Post  Office  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  sitting  on  its 
own  bill  while  waiting  the  out¬ 
come  of  action  on  the  House 
hill.  The  Administration’s  most 
optimistic  view  is  that  the  bill 
has  a  50-50  chance  of  getting 
through  before  Congress  ad¬ 
journs. 


Gannett  Papers 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


three  times  as  many  votes  as 
had  been  the  case  the  year  be¬ 
fore. 

Gvic  Geanup  Campaign 

“Utica  newspapers  are  con¬ 
tinuing  the  clean-up  campaign 
which  won  them  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1959.  But  the  Observer- 
Dispatch  and  Utica  Daily  Press 
have  also  campaigned  success¬ 
fully  for  a  north-south  arterial 
highway.  Redistricting  of  Utica, 
to  eliminate  the  ward  system 
and  to  establish  councilmanic 
districts,  goes  into  effect  this 
Fall  —  the  result  of  another 
newspaper  campaign.  Now  the 
newspapers  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  campaign  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  county  government  to 
achieve  greater  efficiency  and 
economy. 

“The  Elmira  Star-Gazette  has 
published  some  excellent  series 
—  on  juvenile  delinquency,  on 
vacation  activities  of  young  peo¬ 
ple,  on  urban  renewal  and  down¬ 
town  development;  not  to  men¬ 
tion  those  pieces  about  the  El¬ 
mira  farmer  and  the  Cadillac 
he  bought  with  his  government 
subsidy. 

“The  Niagara  Falls  Gazette 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
strengthening  its  city  in  a  time 
of  economic  crisis.  It  has  cam¬ 
paigned  successfully  for  state 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on 
State  Power  Authority  property. 
It  has  urged  urban  renewal  and 
downtown  beautification  —  and 
has  worked  to  induce  new  busi¬ 
nesses  to  move  in. 

“The  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  editorials  saved  a 


hearing  center  at  one  city  hos¬ 
pital  and  led  to  creation  of  a  day 
camp  for  under-privileged  chil¬ 
dren.  Both  D  &  C  and  Times- 
Union  remained  active  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  civic  center  in 
downtown  Rochester.  Together 
the  new.spapers  continued  and 
expanded  their  ‘Better  Down¬ 
town’  contest.  They  built  a  fall¬ 
out  shelter  as  an  information 
and  demonstration  service  to  the 
public. 

“The  Danville  Commercial- 
News  continues  to  live  up  to  its 
slogan,  ‘The  Newspaper  That 
Does  Things.’  It  play^  a  deci¬ 
sive  part  to  help  start  an  $80,- 
000  Boy  Scout  camp  and  to 
secure  passage  of  a  once- 
defeated  $3,000,000  bond  issue 
for  a  new  junior  high  school. 

Welfare  Showdown 

“The  Hartford  Times  received 
the  American  Bar  Association 
Gavel  Award  for  an  eight-part 
series  by  Edwin  M.  Kent  on  the 
establishment  of  Connecticut’s 
new  Circuit  Court.  A  series  on 
local  redevelopment  won  another 
national  award  for  The  Times. 
For  three  months  the  Times  pub¬ 
lished  ideas  for  highway  safety 
submitted  by  readers.  And  the 
Times  got  close  to  its  readers  in 
another  way  —  through  “home 
helper”  clinics  and  a  new  “Home 
Helper”  column  in  which  read¬ 
ers’  questions  about  housing 
and  house-hunting  are  an¬ 
swered. 

“At  Newburgh,  of  course, 
there’s  been  the  nationally  noted 
welfare  showdown.  The  Evening 
News  has  played  an  important 
role  in  this  through  thorough 
reporting  and  calm  editorial 
comment.  Last  January,  the 
Evening  News  led  a  drive  to 
enlist  volunteer  blood  donors  for 
a  15-year-old  hemophilia  victim. 
Donors  responded  with  159  pints 
and  the  boy  is  alive  today. 

“The  Camden  Courier-Post 
joined  with  the  Plainfield  Cour¬ 
ier-News  to  establish  a  state 
Capitol  bureau  at  Trenton.  It 
expanded  suburban  coverage. 
And  in  its  struggle  against  cor¬ 
ruption  in  civic  affairs  —  the 
struggle  which  Bill  Stretch  de¬ 
scribed  dramatically  at  our  last 
Conference  —  the  Courier-Post 
scored  another  victory. 

Management  Questions 

With  these  questions,  Mr. 
Miller  concluded  his  speech: 

“There  is  earnest  talk  by 
newspapermen,  and  their  critics, 
about  the  necessity  of  new  ideas 
and  new  techniques  to  meet  new 
conditions.  What  new  ideas? 
What  new  techniques? 

“The  suburban  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  and  the  discount  house  have 
changed  the  face  of  American 
merchandising.  What  can  news¬ 
papers  do  further  to  fit  them- 
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selves  even  more  effectively  into 
the  new  picture? 

“How  can  we  encourage  more 
imagination  and  initiative  at  all 
levels  in  all  departments? 

“How  can  management  do  a 
better  job  of  recognizing  and 
bringing  along  younger  men 
qualified  for  advancement? 

“Some  question  now  and  then 
whether  our  profit-sharing  plan 
(through  which  $891,446.75  was 
distributed  throughout  the 
Group  last  year)  now  i)rovides 
any  particular  incentive.  They 
.say  it  is  taken  for  grantc-d.  Can 
we  make  it  more  meaningful? 
How? 

“How  can  management  en¬ 
courage  on  the  part  of  all  em¬ 
ployes  a  greater  feeling  of 
l)articipation  and  iiroprietor- 
ship?” 

• 

6  Tripp  Awards 
To  Be  Given  in 
Gannett  Group 

Absecon,  N.  J. 

Establishment  of  six  Frank 
Tripp  Awards  to  be  offered  an¬ 
nually  to  news  and  advertising 
staff  members  on  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  were  announced  here 
Sept.  11  at  a  conference  of  100 
Gannett  executives. 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  chainnan  of 
the  board  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 
was  a  long-time  associate  of 
Frank  Gannett,  founder  of  the 
group. 

To  be  presented  annually  at 
Gannett  conferences,  starting  in 
1962,  the  awards  will  recognize 
achievement  and  originality 
within  the  organization  in  both 
news  and  advertising.  First 
prize  in  each  category  will  be 
$400.  Second  prize  is  $200  and 
there  will  be  an  honorable  men¬ 
tion.  Each  winner  will  receive 
a  scroll. 

The  awards  were  announced 
by  Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive 
editor,  and  Merrell  M.  DuBois, 
advertising  director,  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group. 

Advertising  Achievement 
Awards  will  be  based  on  ^  (1) 
originality  of  the  idea,  (2)  its 
impact  in  terms  of  results  or 
benefits  derived  by  an  .adver¬ 
tiser,  and  (3)  its  contribution 
to  improving  and  upgrading  the 
character  and  standards  of  ad¬ 
vertising  locally. 

The  news  award  will  be  for 
constructively  original  achieve¬ 
ment  in  developing  new  fields 
of  news  coverage,  editorial  in¬ 
terpretation  or  comment,  use 
of  pictures,  makeup  and  typog¬ 
raphy,  or  a  combination  of  all 
these  things. 

ISHER  for  September  16,  1961 
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CL.\SSIFIED  CLINIC 

Give  Classified  Parade 
Chance  To  See  Ads 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

UiriTtor,  Classified  Adverlisinn,  New  York  Post 


While  most  classified  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  permit  com¬ 
mercial  advertisers  to  change 
copy  daily  with  no  rate  penalty, 
there  is  a  tendency  among 
CAMs  to  discourage  too  fre¬ 
quent  copy  changes.  In  last 
week’s  Classified  Clinic,  Eldred 
R.  Garter,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  News¬ 
papers,  pointed  out  that  the 
greatest  costs  to  the  publisher 
involved  in  running  an  adver¬ 
tisement  were  incurred  with  the 
first  insertion.  Thus  CAMs  are 
entirely  on  the  right  side  of  the 
cash  register  when  they  offer 
contract  advertisers  additional 
rate  inducements  to  run  their 
copy  consecutively. 

Ken  Harrington,  Dajrton 
(Ohio)  Newspapers,  suggests 
that  transient  advertisers,  hav¬ 
ing  a  limited  number  of  items 
to  sell  and  only  one  of  a  kind, 
should  be  encouraged  to  run  the 
maximum  rate  inducement  pe¬ 
riod  but  not  over  10  or  12  in¬ 
sertions.  Copy  should  be 
changed  when  the  ad  is  renewed. 
Previous  ads  should  not  be  re¬ 
peated  if  at  all  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  says, 
commercial  advertisers,  having 
many  items  or  unlimited 
services  should  be  encouraged  to 
change  copy  every  four  or  five 
days — certainly  not  daily. 

“There  will  be  exceptions,”  he 
notes,  “such  as  commercial  ad¬ 
vertisers  having  a  sale  when  a 
large  ad  will  be  run;  real  estate 
subdivision  advertising  when  a 
%  page  to  a  full  page  will  be 
run.” 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  additional  profit  to  the 
newspaper  is  by  no  means  the 
dominant  factor  in  offering  com¬ 
mercial  advertisers  consecutive 
insertion  inducements.  For 
maximum  results  in  classified 
sufficient  exposure  of  the  good 
advertisement  is  required  to  en¬ 
able  all  the  readers  of  the  news¬ 
paper  who  are  in  the  market  for 
such  goods  and  services  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  it. 

Here’s  CAM  Harington’s  ex¬ 
perience: 

“Last  year  we  instituted  a 
rate  reduction  in  our  contract 
rate  structure,  on  3,  5  and  10 
consecutive  insertions.  This  was 
pointed  to  our  real  estate  sec¬ 
tion  where  real  estate  adver¬ 
tisers  were  going  more  and  more 
to  1  time  and  skip  day  orders. 

editor  at  PUBLISHER 


A  steady  decline  in  results  was 
reversed  with  those  advertisers 
who  started  back  on  consecutive 
insertion  basis.  It  is  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  expand  this  program 
further  in  our  next  rate 
change.” 

Maximum  Kesulls 

From  W.  R.  Golding,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Howard 
Parish  Associates,  comes  a  con¬ 
curring  opinion.  He  puts  it  this 
way:  “With  research  from  the 
past  proving  that  an  average  ad 
gets  maximum  x’esults  at  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  days,  it 
seems  logical  to  have  a  rate 
incentive  and  sell  this  idea  be¬ 
cause  our  future  certainly  is 
tied  to  helping  the  advertiser 
obtain  maximum  profitable  use 
of  our  medium.  We  have  ob¬ 
served  many  examples  of  in¬ 
creases  in  response  where  ad¬ 
vertisers  use  ads  for  multiple 
days.  And,  as  a  result,  these 
advertisers  have  increas^  their 
classified  investment,  both  to 
the  benefit  of  the  newspaper 
and  themselves. 

“If  the  basic  theory  of  classi¬ 
fied  is  still  valid — that  people 
come  looking  in  this  section  for 
offers  when  they’re  in  the 
market — then  our  advertisers 
are  playing  to  a  parade,  and 
not  an  audience  ....  so,  for 
new  reader  the  advertiser’s  offer 
is  fresh,  even  if  it  has  been  in 
the  paper  for  30  days.  Based  on 
experience  and  facts,  we  truly 
believe  that  the  multiple  inser¬ 
tion  ad  is  one  of  those  rare, 
mutually  beneficial  things  in 
business — best  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  certainly  a  great  thing 
for  the  publisher  in  expanding 
its  capacity  to  handle  business 
with  the  same  equipment  and 
personnel.” 

While  there  appears  to  be 
unanimous  agreement  concern¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  consecutive 
insertions  of  same  copy  above, 
and  further  opinions  will  be 
voiced  next  week,  this  writer 
should  like  to  inject  a  small 
dissenting  vote.  Occasionally  an 
ad  which  should  attract  a  good 
response  draws  a  blank  after 
the  first  few  days.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  basic  appeal 
is  lacking  in  such  an  advertise¬ 
ment  and  a  copy  change  might 
well  be  called  for  despite  the 
fact  that  a  small  rate  penalty 
might  be  incurred.  The  rate  in¬ 
fer  Sefitember  16,  1961 


centive  should  not  be  made  a 
shelter  for  bad  advertising. 

When  Publisher  Hank  Ridder 
advertised  in  his  Lung  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press  Telegram  for  a 
man  to  drive  his  car  to  the  East 
Coast,  to  his  surprise,  there  was 
no  response  from  this  great 
classified  medium.  When  he 
changed  the  word  “car”  to 
“Cadillac”  there  was  an  over¬ 
whelming  response.  Is  there 
anyone  in  the  house  who  would 
vote  against  such  a  change? 

*  «  * 

(Juinn  Moves  Up 

Raymond  M.  Quinn  has  been 
appointed  clasified  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  succeeding  Daniel 
L.  Lionel  who  is  now  at  the  New 
York  Post,  Mr.  Quinn  has  been 
a  member  of  the  classified  staff 
since  1938.  He  Ixecame  assistant 
CAM  in  1954. 

• 

Texas  Paper  Makes 
Change  to  Morning 

Greenville,  Texas 

The  Greenville  Herald  Banner 
comes  up  with  the  sun  now, 
seven  days  a  week.  The  paper 
switched  Sept.  9  from  a  five- 
afternoon  and  Sunday  schedule 
to  all-morning. 

The  Saturday  edition  is  wrap¬ 
ped  in  an  orange  sheet  which 
features  sports  news.  Next  inside 
page  is  a  slip-out  page  contain¬ 
ing  radio  and  television  pro¬ 
grams.  Then  comes  the  regular 
front  page. 

• 

Two  Advertisers 
Elected  to  ABC  Board 

Two  directors  were  elected  to 
the  Advertiser  Division  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  at 
a  board  meeting  in  New  York 
last  weekend.  'They  are  Harry 
F.  Schroeter,  director  of  general 
advertising.  National  Biscuit 
Co.,  New  York,  and  Robert  J. 
Piggott,  director  of  advertising. 
Pet  Milk  Co.,  St.  Louis. 


Recommended 
Books  Listed  In 
Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago 

As  an  aftermath  to  dropping 
“filthy”  books  for  its  best-seller 
list,  the  Chicago  Tribune's  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Books  has  introduced  a 
new  listing  of  recommended 
l)ooks  to  supplement  the  dealers’ 
list  (E&P,  Aug.  19,  page  12). 

Robert  Cromie,  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Tribune  lxx)k  section, 
after  commenting  on  trouble 
often  encountered  in  arriving 
at  an  accurate  listing  of  best 
sellers,  week  after  week,  based 
on  reports  from  book  publishers 
and  retailers,  announced  the  new 
roster  of  recommended  books. 
These  are  books  not  appearing 
on  the  best  seller  list  in  order  to 
prevent  duplication,  he  said.  The 
two  lists  appear  side  by  side  in 
the  book  section. 

“This  will  be  fashioned  accord¬ 
ing  to  reviewer  reaction  to  the 
books,  and  will  have  a  special 
value:  It  will  enable  us  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  books  for 
which  we — or  our  reviewers — 
have  a  special  enthusiasm,” 
.stated  Mr.  Cromie. 

Reader  reaction  to  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  so-called  dirty  books  has 
been  predominantly  favorable  in 
mail  received  after  the  new 
policy  was  announced. 

• 

New  Music  Critic 

Cincinnati 

Ronald  S.  Hurst,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  East  Texas  Symphony 
Orchestra,  is  new  music  critic  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  He 
earned  his  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degrees  in  music  theory 
at  North  Texas  University  in 
1956,  played  flute  in  the  Sym¬ 
phony,  1951-57.  In  1957  while 
teaching  at  Indiana  University, 
he  was  music  critic  for  the 
Bloomington  Daily  Herald-Tele¬ 
phone. 


FIRST-RATE  DESKMAN  WANiTED 

Are  you  a  cracker  jack  city  editor,  slot  man 
or  utility  man  on  a  small  or  medium-sized  daily 
where  future  opportunities  are  limited?  One 
of  the  nation’s  largest,  most  respected  papers 
is  looking  for  such  a  man  for  copy  desk  open¬ 
ing.  He  must  be  highly  intelligent,  a  stickler  for 
precision  and  skilled  at  creative  editing  and 
rewrite.  This  is  no  job  for  a  routine  paragraph- 
marker.  It  is  a  job  for  a  perfectionist  with  real 
news-handling  talent.  Write  fully  to  Box  363, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
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asked  for  a  news  conference,  was  $1,250,000,”  Mrs.  Schiflf  Her  good  friend,  the  late 
FifiW*nfh.V‘  which  we  held  at  my  home.  It  said.  “For  the  first  10  years  we  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  last 

^wJ  lasted  until  late  in  the  evening.”  were  in  and  out  of  the  red.  I  executive  editor  of  the  World, 

(Continued  from  page  11)  Mrs.  SchilT  personally  is  can  remember  we  thought  we  advised  her  against  buying  the 

presently  interested  in  improv-  had  done  well  when  we  cut  the  Post.  ' 

kitchen  have  been  eiven  un  and  women’s  pages  of  the  deficit  down  one  year  to  “But  now  I’ve  been  running  ^ 

ju^t  this  summer  Mrs.  Schiff  to  of  greater  service.  $80  000.”  jt/or  22  years  and  I’m  glad  I 

had  the  dark  paneled  oak  of  ^  takes  close  interest  in  Mrs.  Schiff  declined  to  tell  did,  she  declared.  It  s  practi- 
whnt  to  h#.  the  lare-P  livinir  series  that  run  in  the  paper’s  how  much  the  Post  grosses  now  cally  my  whole  life  and  it’s  ex¬ 
room  lig-htened  bv  pickling  magazine  section.  Currently  the  or  what  the  profit  amounts  to  citing,  not  only  trying  to  tell 
Ws  ef  o^  the^yes!”  she 

•jx  South  written  by  Stan  Opo-  States  and  the  United  Natiwig 


(“It’s  easier  on  the  eyes,”  she 

'  South’  written  by  Stan  Opo- 


ooum 

said).  , 

The  many  -  windowed  office 
overlooks  the  West  Side  High-  .  ® 


Doesn’t  >eed  New  Plant  what  they  should  do,  but  run- 

overiLkrthe’wesrSide  High-  .  “As  the  Europeans  say,  we  ning  a  business  at  the  same 

way  and  the  Hudson  River.  Be-  it  was  considered  a  labor  paper  <make-do’,”  she  said,  time.” 

hind  Mrs.  Schiff ’s  desk  is  a  I  yas  on  the  Iward  “Experts,  for  instance,  tell  me  • 

large  colored  photogi-aph  of  a  Women  s  Trade  Union  j  to  scrap  this  old  build-  Community  Service 

painting  of  President  Franklin  and  was  a  lobbyist  for  j  and  put  up  a  $10,000,000  Director  Appointed 

D.  Roosevelt,  one  of  her  politi-  plant.  We  just  don  t  have  the 

cal  heroes.  Mrs.  Schiff  is  per-  Ones  Who  Need  Help  money  the  Times  or  the  News  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

sonally  fond  of  primitive  paint-  has  for  this  kind  of  improve-  Randolph  Norton,  assistant  to 

ings.  She  has  two  by  Grandma  “Today,  however,  rather  than  ment.  And  at  present  we  don’t  the  editor  of  the  CharlotU 

Moses  hung  in  her  home.  Over  being  a  labor  paper  the  Post  is  need  it.  I  love  this  old  building.”  Observer,  has  been  made  Dii^ 

the  fireplace  in  her  office  is  one  a  consumer’s  paper.  Most  of  She  won’t  have  her  own  office  tor  of  Community  Ser\’ices  for 

by  Mark  Bourn.  labor  has  long  since  won  its  air-conditioned.  She  makes-do,  both  the  Observer  and  the  Char- 

“And  that,”  said  Mrs.  Schiff,  right  to  organize  and  bargain  because  the  re.st  of  the  plant  lotte  News. 

with  a  wave  of  her  arm  toward  collectively.  cannot  be  equipped  with  the  J.  E.  Dowd,  vicepresident  of 

a  large  portrait  of  a  white-  “It  is  the  consumer  who  needs  .same  convenience.  Knight  Publishing  Company, 

haired  gentleman,  “is  Grandpa  help  today  as  costs  keep  rising.”  She  recently  returned  from  a  explained  that  in  the  Charlotte 

Schiff,  from  whom  all  blessings  Mrs.  Schiff  was  brought  up  a  vacation  spent  with  her  children  concept  community  service  has 

flow.”  Republican,  but  was  converted  and  grandchildren  in  California,  little  to  do  with  public  relations. 

The  painting  of  the  elder  to  the  Democratic  Party  by  Even  away  from  the  paper  she  “We  handle  our  public  rela- 

Jacob  H.  Schiff,  financier,  is  by  FDR  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  was  possessed  with  an  urge  to  tions  as  individuals,”  he  said. 
Harrington  Mann.  Another  por-  FDR,  incidentally,  long  before  work.  She  got  what  she  thinks  “Community  service  means  serv- 
trait  in  the  office  is  of  George  Mrs.  Schiff’s  time,  once  owned  was  a  really  interesting  inter-  ice  to  the  community,  and  we 
Washington.  The  Post  was  a  small  stock  interest  in  the  view  with  Richard  Nixon.  As  have  done  enough  of  it  to  know 
founded  by  Alexander  Hamilton  Post.  yet  .she  has  not  written  it  for  that  it  is  good  for  both  the  com- 

in  1801.  “I  really  became  interested  in  the  Post,  and  maybe  never  will,  munity  and  the  newspapers.” 

President  Kennedy,  whom  politics  during  President  Roose-  “It  may  just  go  into  my  Mr.  Norton  has  been  with  the 

Mrs.  Schiff  refers  to  as  Jack,  velt’s  first  term  and  became  memoirs,”  she  confessed.  Observer  for  many  years,  first 

has  had  lunch  in  this  office  active  in  the  1936  campaign,”  Mrs.  Schiff’s  fondness  for  as  reporter,  then  managing  edi- 

several  times.  So,  for  that  mat-  she  recalled.  “I  was  a  board  writing  dates  back  to  her  days  tor,  and  for  the  last  few  years 
ter,  have  Governor  Nelson  member  of  several  social  agen-  at  the  Brearley  School  in  New  as  administrative  assistant  to  the 
Rockefeller  and  Ambassador  cies.  I  knew  first  hand  the  York.  She  remembers  telling  editor. 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  amount  of  suffering  going  on  her  teacher  that  she  wanted  to  • 

Mrs.  Schiff  believes  it  is  im-  among  the  unemployed.  But  my  write  a  novel  about  life  in  a  K^Jugmeier  Named 

portant  for  newspaper  owners  party,  the  Republicans,  were  op-  girl’s  boarding  school.  'The  . 

and  publishers  to  get  informa-  posed  to  all  the  welfare  issues  Brearley  was  a  day  school.  Business  iVlanager 
tion  from  the  highest  sources.  being  championed  by  the  New  “Only  write  about  those  things  Rockford  III 


D.  Roosevelt,  one  of  her  politi¬ 
cal  heroes.  Mrs.  Schiff  is  per¬ 
sonally  fond  of  primitive  paint¬ 
ings.  She  has  two  by  Grandma 


tion  from  the  highest  sources.  being  championed  by  the  New  “Only  write  about  those  things 
Advertisers  also  visit  Mrs.  Deal.  So  I  found  myself  lobby-  you  know  about  yourself,”  she 
Schiff  at  her  office.  ing  for  what  President  Roose-  was  told.  She  took  this  advice 


Business  Manager 

Rockford,  IlL 
William  H.  Klusmeier,  circuk- 


ing  for  what  President  Roose-  was  told.  She  took  this  advice  director  of  the  Rockford 


A  Friend’s  Advice  Not  Taken 


Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  since  1957,  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  the 


velt  wanted,  both  in  Washing-  very  much  to  heart.  Morning  Star  and  Register- 

“  ton  and  in  Albany.”  A  Friend’s  Advice  Not  Taken  since  1957,  has  be® 

The  mter-office  telephone  is  During  a  tnp  to  Albany  m  named  business  manager  of  the 

very  handy  here,”  she  remarked,  1939  she  heard  from  George  In  1931,  Lord  Beaverbrook,  newspapers. 

“and  I  am  a  great  writer  of  Cassidy,  who  represented  the  whom  she  had  met  on  an  Atlan-  E.  Kenneth  Todd,  publisher, 
memos.”  Post  there,  that  the  paper  was  tic  crossing  to  England  and  also  announced  the  promotions 

At  all  times  she  keeps  a  small  about  to  shut  down.  It  was  then  France,  suggested  she  write  a  of  William  F.  Reinold  to  circula- 
pad  handy,  on  which  she  writes  owned  by  David  Stern,  the  story  for  his  papers  on  the  tion  manager  and  Barton  P. 
notes  to  herself.  These  eventu-  Philadelphia  publisher,  and  was  Temple  Angkor-vat  and  the  DuCette  to  city  circulation  man- 
ally  become  staff  orders  by  Democratic  in  politics.  She  was  Balinese  religion.  She  did  some  ager. 

memo  dictated  to  either  Jean  upset  at  the  possibility  that  the  research  at  the  Paris  library  and  Mr.  Klusmeier,  44,  has  been 
Gillette,  her  administrative  as-  party  would  lose  this  voice  in  submitted  her  story  to  the  associated  with  Rockford  News- 
sistant,  or  her  secretary,  Rita  New  York,  and  so  was  George  British  publisher.  papers,  Inc.,  for  20  years.  In  his 

Reichman.  Backer,  her  husband  at  that  “He  politely  told  me  it  was  new  position  he  will  assist 

“I  have  a  great  many  ideas,”  time,  who  also  was  deeply  in-  very  good,”  she  said.  “But  he  William  K.  Todd,  associate  pub- 
she  said.  “Sometimes  the  ones  volved  in  Democratic  politics,  didn’t  pay  me  for  it.  I  don’t  fisher  and  general  manager, 
that  come  to  me  at  night  don’t  Thus,  when  Mr.  Stern  came  to  think  he  used  it,  and  I’m  sure  , 

look  so  good  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Backer  to  tell  him  the  Post  it  wasn’t  worth  anything.”  „  .  pj*.  r|’ 

Naturally  the  editors  and  my  needed  financing,  the  appeal  As  she  grew  up  in  New  York  E-OltOr  Uies 


business-side  executives  do  not  reached  sympathetic  ears. 


some  of  her  friends  were  news- 


always  agree  with  me.  We  talk  don’t  finance  what  1  don’t  paper  editors  and  writers. 


Waterbvry,  Conn. 
Niel  J.  Bulger,  51,  editor  of 


it  out  and  decide  what’s  best  run,”  Mrs.  Schiff  said  firmly.  Among  them  were  Captain  the  Sunday  Magazine  of  the 
for  the  paper.  By  1943,  therefore,  she  had  be-  Joseph  M.  Patterson  of  the  Waterbury  Republican,  died 

“I  like  to  confine  business  to  come  the  publisher  and  sole  News,  his  daughter  Alicia,  now  Sept.  9.  He  wrote  a  weekly 
business  hours,”  Mrs.  Schiff  owner  of  the  Post  which  she  editor  of  Newsday.  She  knew  column,  “The  Yankee  Pedlar." 
continued.  “That  is  not  always  Mr.  Backer  had  taken  over  many  of  the  Algonquin  round  A  newsman  more  than  33  years, 
possible,  however.  Only  last  1939.  table  members  —  Heywood  he  started  on  the  Windham 

Saturday  afternoon,  for  in-  “I  don’t  mind  telling  you  now  Broun,  Alexander  Woollcott,  County  Observer  and  the  Put- 
stance,  Paul  Sann  and  A1  Davis  that  the  deficit  the  first  year  Dorothy  Parker  and  the  rest,  nam  Patriot,  weeklies. 
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Atlanta  School  Crisis 
Fades  at  News  Center 

By  Brure  M.  Galphin 

Karr  Relations  Reporter,  Atlanta  (kmstitution 


merce  sent  over  its  public  rela-  City  officials  were  well  aware 
tions  men  and  recruited  several  that  a  singfle  reporter  trying  to 
more  from  local  businesses  in  cover  the  whole  story  would  have 
case  they  were  needed.  to  stick  close  to  the  center.  That 

“If  anything  had  happened,”  fact  helped  reduce  crowds  at  the 
one  declared,  “we  might  have  schools. 


been  of  use.  As  it  was,  I  called 
four  newsmen  to  the  phone  and 
showed  two  others  the  men’s 
room.’’ 


Hometown  Coverage 

The  Atlanta  newspapers, 
being  on  home  grounds,  were 


Atlanta  The  idea  for  Atlanta  s  press  Throughout  the  day,  calls  able  to  double-staff  each  school 
Newsmen  covering  dese^ega-  center  grew  out  of  sunimertime  ^^^e  placed  to  principals  to  and  other  news  sources, 
tion  events  in  the  So^^uth  discussions  between  schwl  offi-  (.jjg  entrance  of  They  operated  under  the  police 

sometimes  have  referred  to  cials  and  reporters  who  had 
themselves  only  half-jokingly  as  sweated  out  the  information 
“war  correspondents.”  problem  in  other  hot  spots. 

The  physical  hazards  often  Specifics  were  nailed  down  a 
have  proven  real  enough :  News-  few  weeks  before  D-day  at  one 


the  Negroes,  the  reaction  of  chief’s  philosophy  of  hoping  for 
white  students,  where  the  the  best  but  preparing  for  the 
Negroes  sat  at  lunch,  and  their  worst. 

safe  exit.  The  Atlanta  Constitution  and 

Dr.  Letson  stayed  at  the  the  Atlanta  Journal  each  had 


have  been  ston^,  clubbed  conference  including  Atlanta  during  most  of  the  day,  two  men  at  each  of  the  four 


and  tear-gassed.  Hoodlums  have  Constitution  and  Atlanta  Jour- 
snatched  and  destroyed  valuable  nal  executives,  reporters  work- 
films  and  cameras.  ing  on  the  story.  Police  Chief 

Far  more  common  has  lieen  Herbert  Jenkins  and  School 
the  frustration  of  what  Superintendent  John  Letson; 
amounted  to  virtual  news  black-  and  at  a  second  meeting  which 


and  Chief  Jenkins  appeared  for  schools.  They  had  two  men  from 
questioning  from  time  to  time,  the  combined  photographic 
The  mayor  beamingly  dropped  department  and  one  radio  car 
in  to  make  statements.  at  each  school. 

Reaction  to  the  press  center  They  also  staffed  the  press 
idea  was  generally  favorable,  center,  police  station  and  state 


outs  by  schoou  police  and  other  also  included  representatwes  of  -phere  was  some  complaining  Capitol. 

government  officials.  wire  services,  radio  and  tele-  method  amounted  to  In  each  paper,  the  story  was 

Howmany  white  children  were  vision.  u  «  u  reporting  by  handout,  but  every-  quietly  played,  never  above  the 

^cotting  a  desegrated  school?  Mayor  U illiam  B  Hartsfield,  one  agreed  he  had  never  had  an  second  line,  and  with  few 
Whom  had  police  arrested,  and  ever  on  the  lookout  for  ways  to  information  pictures. 

on  what  charts?  Or  even  some-  promote  Atlanta  s  good  repute-  ^  desegregation  story.  When  desegregation  was  car- 

times:  Which  schools  will  be  tion,  opened  up  the  aldermanic  Although  many  or  most  of  ried  out  quietly,  out-of-town 
desegregated?  The  men  with  chamber  at  city  hall  for  the  mediamen  newsmen  began  drifting  out  on 

answers  often  have  been  “■ 

“unavailable”  or  refused  com¬ 
ment. 


Point  of  Fiction 


press  center. 

On  the  eve  of  desegregation, 
approximately  60  local  and  visit¬ 
ing  newsmen  met  at  the  press 
center  for  an  explanation  of 


visited  at  least  one  of  the  schools  the  second  day.  The  center  was 
for  the  opening  bell,  they  did  all  but  dismantled  by  the  end  of 
most  of  their  work  at  the  center,  the  third. 


Dallas  Integration  Serene; 
Only  ^Mohs^  Are  Newsmen 


Dallas 

Covering  desegregation  of 
Dallas  public  schools  Sept.  6 


In  cities  where  racial  barriers  ff^ound  rules  and  the  center’s 
have  been  lowered  peacefully,  facilities. 

officials  generally  have  cooper-  .  ground  rules  were  rela- 
ated  with  the  press.  But  in  crisis  lively  simple :  no  non-school  per- 
points,  where  information  has  sonnel  would  be  allowed  in  the 
most  sorely  been  needed,  it  has  schools,  on  the  grounds,  on  sur- 
been  the  hardest  to  come  by.  rounding  sidewalks  or  in  the 

Faced  with  a  federal  court  permitted  to  ^  hot  as- 

order  to  desegrate  its  public  stand  on  sidewalks  across  the  fo-  newsmen  The  race 

^hools  Aug.  30,  Atlanta  official-  str^t  provided  they  registered  as  gently  as 

dom  decided  to  ensure  a  reliable  ^th  the  police  department  and  ^  snowflake, 
source  of  information  whatever  received  special  red  press  badg^.  only  “mobs”  were  com- 

the  outcome.  Newsmen  heard  sample  tele-  ^  x^eporters  and  photog- 

What  evolved  was  something  P^one  calls  to  each  of  the  four  J^phers. 
new  under  the  Southern  sun :  an  schools’  offices,  amplified  over  There  were  at  least  three 
elaborate  press  center  where  loudspeakers  On  view  were  46  reporters  and 

affected  officials  could  be  con-  tj^ewnters,  49  telephones,  photographers  as  there  were  in- 

tacted  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  TV  sets  and  six  radios,  tegrated  Negro  children.  There 

police  and  principals’  reports  police  radios  and  six  teleprinters, 
from  the  four  desegrated  high  Every  reporter  received  a  copy 
schools  flowed  continually.  ^  32-page  booklet,  entitled 

Atlanta  Constitution  editor  “Background:  Atlanta”  and 

Eugene  Patterson  compared  the  Quickly  tagged  as  “instant  _ _  _  _ _  _  _ 

Atlanta  strategy  with  the  U.S.  reporting,”  furnished  by  OASIS  intercom  system  from 

decision  to  stagre  the  Shepard  (Organization  Assisting  Schools  his  office.  No  incidents  occurring, 
space  launch  in  the  spotlight  of  September),  a  voluntary  hy  the  end  of  the  day  he  was 
the  world’s  press.  which  worked  throughout  cracking  jokes  and  fielding  some 

“There  was  no  guarantee  the  I'l'®  summer  preparing  public  reporters’  hard-pointed  questions 
rocket  would  lift,”  Mr.  Patter-  opinion  for  peaceful  desegrega-  good  humor. 

son  wrote.  “There  was  possi-  ^’on.  Except  for  the  press  confer-  Trir»n’»  fiO  Ypars 

bility  of  failure,  and  therefore  Code  of  Ethics  ences.  the  reporters  had  little 

Sreat  tension.  But  the  prepara-  to  work  with.  Lacking  blood  or  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

tion,  the  planning,  the  deep  con-  The  booklet  contained  messages  brickbats,  they  were  finally  re-  Frank  Tripp,  chairman  of  the 
fidence  in  the  ability  of  the  from  city  officials,  a  review  of  duced  to  trying  to  interview  Board  of  the  Gannett  Newspa- 

mechanism  to  succeed,  and  above  the  Atlanta  school  litigation,  the  first  grade  Negro  pupils  pers,  marked  off  Sept.  8  on  his 

all  the  trust  in  the  man  to  per-  maps  and  descriptions  of  the  from  the  integrated  schools.  calendar  as  a  significant  anni- 

form  bravely  and  well,  inspired  schools,  profiles  of  the  nine  So  the  day  went.  The  report-  versary — it  was  60  years  ago 


were  only  18  of  the  latter. 

School  Superintendent  W.  T. 
White  had  four  press  confer¬ 
ences  during  the  day.  In  be¬ 
tween,  he  talked  to  reporters 


pen.  There  were  a  few  specta¬ 
tors  around,  but  they  had  little 
to  say. 

At  one  school,  P.  C.  Cobb  of 
the  Dallas  school  administra¬ 
tion  noticed  the  photographers 
were  sweating  in  the  90-degree 
heat.  So  he  brought  a  pitcher 
of  ice  water  to  them. 

The  visiting  reporters  were 
impressed  with  Dallas’  citizenry 
in  accepting  desegregation  but 
they  weren’t  surprised  that  it 
came  so  peacefully. 

A  European  writer  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified  because  he 
is  doing  research  for  a  book  on 
racial  problems  and  must  still 
tour  the  South  said,  “The  ap¬ 
proach  was  magnificent  and 
should  set  an  example.  It  was 
so  tame  not  even  American 
newspapermen  could  stir  up 
anything.” 


the  government  to  say  to  the  Negro  transfer  students  and- 
world,  ‘Come  and  watch  and  see.  perhaps  pointedly — the  Sigma 
If  we  fail,  you  will  know  we  Delta  Chi  code  of  ethics, 
tried.  If  we  succeed,  share  our  On  D-day,  snacks  were  served, 
pride  .  .  .’  ”  The  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Com- 
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ers  earned  their  pay. 

The  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  stood  around  in  front  of 
the  eight  desegregated  schools, 
waiting  for  something  to  hap- 


he  began  working  (at  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  urging)  as  a  copy  boy  on 
the  Elmira  Advertiser  at  $5  a 
week  six  days  from  4  p.m.  to 
3  a.m. 
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Young  Tourists 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

juvenile  delinquency  and  all  the 
rest.” 

At  Rutgers  University,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  last 
year,  he  was  distressed  by  the 
narrow  view  foreign  students 
had  of  life  here.  “It  was  mostly 
what  they  could  see  out  of  li¬ 
brary  or  laboratory  windows,” 
he  said. 

After  spending  a  weekend  at 
homes  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  the 
12  visitors  were  introduced  at  a 
reception  at  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  in  New  York.  In  the  group 
are: 

Who  They  Are 

Anthony  Marcus  Paul — sub¬ 
editor  of  the  Australian  As¬ 
sociated  Press-Reuters  in 
Melbourne.  He  is  24.  Covered 
the  Olympic  Games  in  Mel¬ 
bourne  in  1956,  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  Conference,  and  the 
royal  tour  of  Australia  by  Prin¬ 
cess  Alexandria. 

Samar  Kumar  Pal — staff  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Hindustan  Times 
in  New  Delhi,  Free-lanced  for 
over  a  year  after  his  graduation 
from  St.  Stephens  College  be¬ 
fore  being  selected  out  of  50 
outstanding  candidates  for  his 
present  position.  He  has  done 
feature  stories  both  for  the 
Statesman  and  the  Times  of 
India.  He  is  26. 

Hennecke  Graf  von  Basse- 
witz — Political  editor  of  Die 
Welt  in  Hamburg.  He  has  a  law 
degree,  and  has  travelled  exten¬ 
sively  both  in  Germany  and  in 
Africa  with  his  father,  a  phy¬ 
sician  long  experienced  in  inter¬ 
national  medicine.  He  plans  to 
bring  his  new  bride  with  him  to 
Macalester.  He  is  25. 

Reimei  Okamura  —  selected 
for  his  present  position  with  the 
Asahi  Broadcasting  Corirora- 
tion  in  1956  from  a  field  of 
2,000  candidates.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  both  of  the  University  of 
Tokyo,  and  the  Institute  of 
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Journalism  in  Tokyo,  and  has, 
in  the  past,  also  worked  with 
Asahi  Newspaper,  and  the 
Overseas  Services  of  Radio 
Japan.  Mr.  Okamura  is  28, 
married,  with  one  small  child. 

Giorgio  Gabbi — with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Rome.  He 
graduated  cum  laude  from  the 
University  of  Naples  with  a 
major  in  Political  Science,  and 
began  his  work  with  AP  in 
1960.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Italian  Christian  Democrat 
Party.  He  is  26. 

Niklaas  Henderikus  Heizen- 
berg — a  journalist  with  Trouw 
in  Amsterdam.  He  is  studying 
“Science  of  the  press”  at  the 
University  of  Amsterdam.  He 
has  done  feature  writing  and 
city  reporting  as  well  as  the 
national  reporting  which  he  is 
now  doing.  His  military  service 
was  taken  in  Dutch  New 
Guinea.  He  is  interested  in  soci¬ 
ologs',  gardening,  and  sports. 
He  is  29  and  married. 

Ignacio  Puche — general  re- 
jjorter  and  sub-editor  for  the 
Imperio  in  Zamora.  His  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  journalist  dates  back 
10  years.  He  attended  the  Of¬ 
ficial  School  of  Journalism  with 
a  scholarship  prov'ided  by  the 
Ministry  of  Information,  and 
joined  the  staff  of  PYRESA 
(newspaper  chain) ,  writing  fea¬ 
ture  articles  from  the  Brussels 
World’s  Fair,  and  serving  as 
London  correspondent.  He  is  28. 

Mustafa  Danbatta  —  acting 
editor  of  the  Nigerian  Citizen 
in  Zaria.  He  has  been  eight 
years  in  journalism.  He  belongs 
to  the  Nigerian  Journalists 
Union,  as  well  as  various  cul¬ 
tural  societies.  His  interests  are 
in  cycling  and  bird-watching. 
Mr.  Danbatta  is  married,  with 
one  child.  He  is  28. 

Hernando  Orozco — chief  of 
the  National  News  Department 
at  El  Tiempo  in  Bogota.  He 
started  with  the  newspaper  in 
1950,  and  worked  with  it  until 
the  paper  was  closed  by  the 
Dictatorship  in  1953.  He  re¬ 
turned  when  it  was  reopened  in 
1956.  He  was  granted  an  an¬ 
nual  award  by  the  National 
Newspapermen  Association  in 
1958  to  the  member  who  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  during  the 
year  for  his  dedication  and  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  profession.  He  is  29. 

Jose  Edilberto  Coutinho  — 
working  for  the  Diarios  Associ- 
ados.  He  also  edits  an  artistic 
and  literary  page,  and  has  a  bi¬ 
weekly  column.  He  has  had  two 
volumes  of  short  stories  pub¬ 
lished,  and  several  other  stories 
have  appeared  in  various  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers.  He  has 
been  foreign  correspondent  in 
Europe  for  several  newspapers, 
and  has  worked  for  the  Brazili¬ 
an  Trade  Bureau  in  Madrid. 
He  is  28. 

Antonio  Rodriguez  Villar — 


with  La  Nacion  in  Buenos 
Aires,  specializing  in  economic 
information.  He  is  also  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Law  School  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buenos  Aires,  where 
he  received  first  prize  for  his 
thesis  in  Economic  Studies.  He 
has  received  an  honor  prize 
from  the  Association  of  Argen¬ 
tine  Journalists  (of  which  he  is 
a  member)  for  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  published  in  various  news¬ 
papers.  He  is  25. 

Nichola  Ulloa — editor  of  La 
Prensa,  printed  in  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador’s  main  port  and  largest 
city.  Mr.  Ulloa  has  been  a 
journalist  for  14  years  and 
comes  from  a  distinguished  fam¬ 
ily  in  Ecuadorian  journalism. 
He  is  also  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  monthly  magazine  Vis- 
tazo.  He  is  29. 

*  *  « 

2  Other  Groups  Here 

Two  other  groups  of  foreign 
journalists  are  touring  the  U.S. 
under  government  auspices.  One 
party  of  23  editors  from  15 
nations  will  go  to  Indiana  Uni- 
v'ersity  for  fiv’e  weeks,  beginning 
Sept.  17.  After  working  on  news¬ 
papers  around  the  country  they 
will  report  back  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  Jan.  7-17  to  exchange  expe¬ 
riences.  They  are  participating 
in  the  State  Department’s  Cul¬ 
tural  exchange  program. 

A  party  of  18  editors  from 
newspapers  in  NATO  countries 
arrived  this  week  for  an  annual 
tour  arranged  by  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments  and  U.  S. 
Information  Agency. 

• 

Full  Press  Freedom 
In  Dominican  Republic 

President  Joaquin  Balaguer  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  has 
renewed  his  assurances  of  “com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  the  press”  in 
his  country,  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  reported  this 
week. 

The  organization  had  asked 
Dr.  Balaguer’s  government  to 
allow  free  circulation  of  the 
Spanish  language  daily  Diario 
Las  Americas  of  Miami,  Florida, 
which  had  charged  that  its  dis¬ 
tribution  was  subject  to  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  Caribbean  nation. 

Dr.  Balaguer  replied  that 
Diario  Las  Americas  as  well 
as  any  other  national  or  foreign 
publication  may  circulate  free¬ 
ly.” 

8  More  Presses 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  $1,000,000  expansion  of 
its  pressroom.  Addition  of  eight 
Hoe  press  units  to  the  previous 
array  of  44  units  ends  the  Press’ 
former  limitation  to  a  maximum 
of  96  pages  on  a  single  run.  The 
Press  said  total  investment  in 
the  pressroom  was  $8,000,000. 


Trenton  Times 
Appoints  Editor 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Charles  Lucey  has  resigned 
his  position  as  chief  corr<  spond- 
ent  for  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  to  l)ecome  editor  of  the 
Trenton  Times  and  Sunday 
Times- Advertiser  on  Oct.  15. 

John  E.  Kemey,  a  member  of 
the  family  which  owns  the 
newspapers,  is  relinquishing  the 
post  of  editor  and  will  l)ecome 
general  manager.  Thomas  L 
Kemey  continues  as  publisher 
and  treasurer. 

The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Lucey  was  announced  in  a 
notice  signed  by  the  Kemey 
brothers  and  Mrs.  Peggy  Ker- 
ney  McNeil. 

Mr.  Lucey  was  bom  56  years 
ago  in  Corry,  Pa.  and  l^egan 
his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Erie  Dispatch  Herald.  He 
moved  on  to  newspapers  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  Ireland,  then  came  back  to 
Cleveland.  He  worked  for 
Scripps-Howard  in  Tole<lo  and 
Birmingham  before  going  to 
Washington  in  1937.  His  cover¬ 
age  of  the  1952  election  cam¬ 
paign  won  him  the  Raymond 
Clapper  Award. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucey  have  nine 
children.  Their  home  is  at  Ash¬ 
ton,  Md. 
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Jack  Steele  Nametl 
Chief  Political  Writer 

Washington 
Earl  Richert,  director  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance,  this  week  appointed 
Jack  Steele  as  chief  political 
writer  after  Charles  Lucey 
resigned  to  become  editor  of  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times. 

Mr.  Steele  joined  Scripps- 
Howard’s  staff  in  1953  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He 
has  won  several  major  prizes 
for  his  reporting,  including  the 
Raymond  Clapper  Award  and 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  prize  for 
his  exposure  of  the  “5  percenter" 
contract  scandals  in  the  Truman 
Administration. 

Mr.  Steele  is  46,  a  native  of 
Indiana  and  graduate  of  Middle- 
bury  College  in  Vermont  and  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University.  He  and 
Mrs.  Steele  have  two  sons. 

• 

To  IBM’s  PR  Staff 

Cleveland 
Robert  Siegel,  who  has  been 
housing  reporter  for  the  Cleve- 
land  Press,  is  leaving  to  join  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  in 
New  York. 
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Alabama  Changes 
Libel  Suit  Law 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Governor  John  Patterson  has 
sipied  into  law  a  bill  making:  it 
easier  to  sue  out-of-state  news¬ 
papers  within  the  state.  The  law 
provides  that  out-of-state  papers 
can  be  sued  in  Alabama  when 
part  of  the  allejredly  damafi^ing 
story  is  gathered  or  written  in 
the  state. 

The  legislation  grew  out  of  a 
ruling  from  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  holding  the 
New  York  Times  could  not  be 
sued  in  .Alabama  for  an  article 
written  by  Harrison  Salisbury 
about  the  race  situation  in 
Birmingham  and  Bessemer. 

City  officials  claimed  the  arti¬ 
cle  was  libelous  and  Federal 
Judge  Hobart  Grooms  in  Birm¬ 
ingham  held  the  Times  could  be 
sued  in  Alabama  because  the 
reporter  gathered  his  material 
there. 

The  appellate  court  held  the 
newspaper  could  not  be  sued 
under  the  old  law  because  the 
article  was  not  completed  until 
its  publication  in  New  York. 

The  plaintiffs  still  have  time 
in  which  to  ask  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to 
review  the  decision  of  the  circuit 
court  allowing  service  of  process 
to  be  quashed. 

• 

First  Scholar  Nametl 

Cincinnati 

First  recipient  of  the  Lee 
Evans  Memorial  Scholarship  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  is 
Thomas  Tromey,  a  freshman  in 
McMicken  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 
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CLASSIFIED 

Advertuing  Rates 

Um  Ra«M  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
iMcrNoa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
■ear)  4  tiaies  @  55c  per  line  each 
heertioN;  3  tiiaes  0  70c:  2  9  80c: 
1  a  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

Jpi  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
■  printed  employment  application  forms 
■T  sendinp  self^ddressed  8c  stamped 
Mvelepe  to  E&P  Classiled  Department. 

^  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
J  ™ea  •  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion: 
f J|"<e  a  $1.15:  2  times  (S  $1.30:  1 
'**  •  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

•  «.00  SCRVICB  CHAROK  FOR  AIRMAIL 

PPADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
yiRtlSINO,  Wodaoedoy,  4  p.oi. 
Cmmt  36  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
.  *'"•  information.)  Bon 

••men  identities  held  in  strict  eon- 
USSJ-  mailed  daily.  Editor  t 

nmlisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all 


'  Editor  &  Publisher 

•M  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Fhomc  PLaio  2-7050 


classifTed  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


irk  36  years’  on  t)ie  Pacific  Coast  irk 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 
626  Market  St.,  San  Franciace,  Calif. 


newspaper  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  neKOtiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  679,  Gadsden,  Alabama 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suites  600-607,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 


'  CENTURY  OLD  WEEKLY  Newspaper 
chain  in  fast  growing  southeastern 
New  York  State ;  modem  equipment, 
gross  over  $70,000.  Substantial  down 
payment.  Box  283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  i)erson- 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personai  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


(XINFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  (^lif. 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  626  E.  Main 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


BUYING  A  NEWSPAPER? 

For  advance  tips  on  worth-while  prop¬ 
erties,  join  the  "Dial  Preferred  Buyers 
Club.’’  Memliership  is  free,  confidential, 
highly  productive  coast  to  coast.  For 
application  forms,  write  .  .  , 
DIAL 

Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922 


■  SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


In  the  complicated  pattern  of 
today's  newspai>er  transfers,  your 
liroker  is  a  money-saving,  danger¬ 
avoiding  asset. 

NEWSPAPER  SBmVICE  (X)..  INC. 

408  So.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


R.  Robert  Evans 
and 

Joseph  A.  Snyder 

Announce  the  formation  of  a  new  firm 
I  of  new8pai>er  consultants.  Bob  Evans 
'  is  the  recent  owner  of  the  Shatter 
Press  and  other  fine  Western  newspa- 
I>ers.  Publishers  with  management 
problems  are  invitetl  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  his  wide  experience.  Call  or 
write:  K.  Robert  Evans,  324  Oak 
,  Street.  Shatter,  Calif.  PI  6-6239,  cr 
J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  B.  Komneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  KE  3-1361.  Fee  reason¬ 
able-results  gratifying  I 
I  - 

I  KANSAS  WEEKLY  $68.00<)  GROSS 
I  Only  $65  M  with  29%  down  if  buyer 
,  <iuaiifie<l.  Time  limit.  Krehbiel,  Box 
H8.  Norton,  Kansas. 


WANT  A  CALIFORNIA  OR 
ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER? 

We  have  them — from  large  dailies  to 
small  weeklies.  GABBERT  &  HAN¬ 
COCK.  3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  River¬ 
side,  Calif. 


Licensed  Broker-Ore.  Wash.  Idaho 
Sound  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  .509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


(Talifornia — daily  . $300,fH)0yk 

Virginia — weekly  . $  tOJioOk 

Georgia— weekly  . $  20,00oAr 

★Terms 
And  others 

CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

1182  W.  Peachtree.  Atlanta,  Georgia 

FAST-GROWING  CX)NNECT1CUT 
Weekly,  grossing  in  excess  of  $'26,000 
in  rapidly  expanding  area.  Priced  right 
at  $10,IK)O,  terms  available.  Owner  re¬ 
locating  in  I>.  C.  Box  363,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CAUPORNIA  PAPERS 

Daily  in  competitive  and  expanding 
fieid,  down  payment  lets  than  $100,000 
but  buyer  should  have  another  $100,000 
for  expansion. 

Semi-weekly  in  choice,  soni-isolated 
market,  grossing  $160,000.  This  it  op¬ 
portunity  for  immediate  net  profit  and 
capital  gain  through  growth. 

Controlled  circulation,  grossing  half 
million  with  18%  cash  flow. 

Rurai  weekly,  unopposed,  with  ABC 
paid  circulation,  $100,000  gross. 

Weekly  for  Jewish  readers,  with  state¬ 
wide  distribution,  $29,000  down. 


paid  subscription. 


Semi-weekly,  7600 
grossing  $275,000. 

Identity  of  these  papers  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  them  provided  only  to 
“active”  qualified  buyers. 

Vernon  V.  Paine, 

P.O.  Box  266.  Upland 
So.  Calif. 

J.  Clifton  Toney, 

P.O.  Box  369,  Fai^eld, 

No,  C^if. 

with  L.  H.  PAINE,  broker 


SOUTHERN  FLORIDA  County  Seat 
Weekly  and  job  shop  grossing  well 
over  $100,000.  Best  equipped  plant  in 
large  growing  area.  Owner  retiring. 
29%  down  to  capable  buyer-manager. 
Write:  Box  369,  Elitor  A  Publisher. 


nX)RIDA  COUNTY  SEIAT  WEEKLY 
Only  paper  in  the  county;  selling  on 
account  of  illness.  A.  C.  Santo,  840 
Nottingham  Ave.,  Orlando.  Fla. 

ITXIRIDA  WEEKLY  on  West  Coast 
seeks  man  or  couple  to  take  full  charge, 
wishing  to  invest  ns  part  owner  and 
share  in  profits.  Printing  is  by  web 
offset  central  plant.  Tell  us  about  your¬ 
self  and  we'll  do  the  same.  Box  375, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

IX>UR  MISSOURI  UNOP.  WEEKLIES 
^t  $65M-$50M— $57,.50O  and  $42,600: 
terms  on  all.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kansas. 


NEW  YORK  STATE.  200  miles 
from  Times  S<iuare :  modern  small¬ 
town  newspaper  plant  including 
Ludlow  and  excellent  building  ade¬ 
quately  equipiied  for  both  news  and 
commercial.  Grossing  $60M,  plus. 
Established  1868.  For  all  cash  will 
sell  for  less  than  gross.  Health 
emergency.  Our  No.  9081.  May 
Brothers,  since  1914,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


RESPONSIBLE,  financially  qualified 
buyer  seeks  sound  weekly  newstiaiier. 
Price,  size,  location  open.  All  replies 
held  in  strict  confidence  and  answered. 
Reply  Box  287,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


editor  8c  publisher  for  September  16,  1961 


WE  HAVE  $200,000  as  down  payment 
for  immediate  purchase  of  your  county 
seat  daily  newspaper.  Write:  Box  271, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  Wanted 


WEST  KENTUCKY  WEEKLY  wanted 
— preferably  in  county  seat  town.  Can 
pay  fourth  «lown.  Write  Box  339,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


$6.uuu  WILL  BUY  2U  |)ercent  interest 
in  76-year-old  weekly.  Must  be  ad 
man-editor,  or  man-wife  team,  capable 
of  taking  complete  charge.  Good  plant, 
town  of  5.ti00,  Chart  Area  9.  Write 
Box  361,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


60%  OWNERSHIP.  100%  control,  free, 
to  proven  go-getter  with  adequate  fi¬ 
nancial,  etc.,  ability  to  develop  metro¬ 
politan  weekly.  Daily  potential.  No 
shop,  we  will  print  for  you.  Free  office 
space.  Old  newspaper  seeking  new 
blood.  Need  $15M  minimum  to  take 
this  on.  Box  322,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Features 


YOUR  OWN  EUROPEAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

for  $20  a  week.  London-based  team 
with  U.S.  background.  Top  contacts 
Parliament  and  Palace.  Supplies  weekly 
1,000-word  sparkling  feature.  Try  us  I 
Box  1840.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


QUIZ-PUZZLE  ON  POLmCS 
LIFE  AND  UTERATURE 
Answers  to  a  dozen  questions  form 
provocative  saying.  Long-run.  Write  for 
22  samples.  Box  379,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspaper  Printing 


WE  PRINT 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

CHURCH  PRESS 
674  WASHINGTON  AVENUE 
WEST  HAVEN.  CONN. 


Press  Engineers 


U  P  E  C  O 
SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 
760  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Lyndhurst  New  Jersey 

Geneva  7-3744-47-49 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Ebcpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


LINOTYPE  Model  32  No.  61177  self 
quadder,  saw ;  model  32  No.  66490; 
machines  fully  equipped  magazines, 
matrices.  Modei  6  No.  61046,  manual: 
model  5  No.  61047,  ITS  unit,  stand¬ 
ard  perforator.  7^  point  excelsior: 
Ludlow  No.  5880,  18  fonts  24  to  72 
point,  12  sticks,  steel  cabinet;  Elrod 
Mo^l  F  No.  2253G,  14  molds;  Ham¬ 
mond  Glider  saw  m<^l  64B  No.  7310; 
Hammond  Easy  8  caster  page  size ; 
equipment  good  condition.  Natchez 
D^ocrat,  Natchez,  Mississippi. 


FIVE  FONTS  OF  LINOTYPE’S  popu¬ 
lar  Excelsior  with  bold  face  mats  for 
’ITS  (7*4  A  46).  930  to  1325  mats  per 
font  plus  1,530  new  sorts.  Excellent 
condition.  Write  for  proofs.  Being  re- 
|)laced  with  narrower  mats  for  change 
to  11ms.  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening 

67 


E&P 


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Composing  Room 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY  i 

NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  ■ 

are  in  uee  all  over  the  United  States  I 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man  | 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for  1 

literature.  I 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World's  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspai)er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1613 


MODEL  33  LINOTYPE 

Serial  #65,000-4-,  approx.  8  years’  old. 
4  wide  90'b.  electric  pot  with  blower, 
Mohr  Saw,  Quadder  and  Margach 

F.O.B.  floor  .  $11,000.00 

FREUDEN  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
936  Ridge  Avenue 
Pittsburgh  12,  Penna. 


Engraving  Department 


ENGRAVINGS-ZINC  OR  COPPER 
Make  your  own,  taking  image  from 
camera  negative  instead  of  the  print. 
No  engraving  plant  needed.  Imagie, 
Box  19021.  Indianapolis  19.  Indiana. 


Mail  Aoom 


SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  MACHINE 
available  for  lease  or  sale  at  substantial 
savings.  J.  Siiero  A  Co.,  549  W.  Ran¬ 
dolph  St.,  Chicago  6.  III.  Tel;  AN  346^ 

Press  Room 


6-GOSS  HHADUNBR  UNITS  23-9/16" 
cot-off.  Reels,  flying  pasters. 

GOSS  6-0NITS  22%"  cut-off.  Paper 
rolls  each  end. 

DUPLEX  4-UNITS  221%''  cut-off  paper 
rolls  each  end.  A  G  drive. 

200  FEET  TRACKAGE,  turn  tables  and 
paper  roll  dollies  like  used  under  press. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


16  PAGE  DUPLEX  standard  tubular 
newspaper  press,  serial  No.  371,  2  to  1 
model.  General  EUectric  drive.  Two 
color  fountains,  16  chases,  other  equip¬ 
ment.  Same  installation  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  tender  care  from  same  head 
pressman  since  new.  Many  press  work 
awards.  Does  fine  color  work.  Write 
Allan  Muchmore,  Ponca  City  News, 
Box  191,  Ponca  City,  Okla. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STA'nONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


DUPLEX 

24-Poge  Tubular 
Model  2/1 
A.C.  Motor  Drive 
Stereotype  Machinery 
Available  immediately! 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Press  Room 


PRESSES 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
16  Pages — 8  years  old — A.C.  Stereo. 
Available  60-90  days.  South  Carolina. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  and  24  Pwe  Presses  2-to-l  Models — 
Twinned  A.C.  Complete  Stereo.  Will 
separate. 

3  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16'  i 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing;  1  double 
Folder;  A.C.  Drive;  Knoxville  Journal,  j 
Attractive  Terms.  , 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16' 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders ; 

21  total  Units,  6  Folders  with  Balloon 

Formers;  6  extra  color  Cylinders;  6 
Drives  and  Controls ;  3-arm  Reels  A 
Tensions  Ehid  Feed  or  on  substructure. 
Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Die-  | 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat.  ^ 

3-UNTr  HOE  221%' 

EInd  Fed;  A.C.  Drive.  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%' 

Has  extra  Color  Cylinder;  E!nd  Feed ; 
A.  C.  Drive;  Locate  Lebanon,  Pa. 

MODEL  B  DUPLEX 
FLATBED 

• 

STEREOTYPE 

Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device;  extra 
'  Knife;  A.C.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr.,  Autoplates  and  Automatics 
with  Vacuum  Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 
Wood  Standard  Autoehavers. 

Wood  Pre-Register  Machine. 

I  Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 
Jampol  Plate  Conveyor — 260'. 

:  Jamix>l  Raised  Plate  Return — 16'. 
i  Wesel  Flat  Router  Like  New ;  D.C. 
Motor. 

• 

COMPOSING 

Monotjrpe  Material  Maker  complete 
with  Molds,  A.C.  Motor. 

Monotype  Type  Caster  complete  with 
Molds  and  60  Matrix  Fonts, 

PROOF  PRESSES 

I  Vandercook  EHectric  Powered  Models 
;  22,  28,  325. 

i  Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer,  No. 
15861;  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90—1/72—2/34;  No.  62810;  Six 
Molds,  EHectric  Pot,  Feeder ;  A.  C. 
Motor. 

3  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES 
Electric  Pots.  A.C.  Motors. 

MAILROOM 

BUNN  TYING  MACHINES 
JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 
JAMPOL  TURNS  WITH 
HINGED  GATE 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

I  60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  1' 

!  Oxford  7-4590 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  4-page,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  8-page  standard  tubular 
deck.  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular,  I 
2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30  H.P. 
AC,  drive. 

GOSS  2-units,  arch  ts'pe,  double  folder. 
22%'  Elnd  Fed,  stereo-mat  roller,  60 
H.P.  AC,  drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Elrector” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 
FOplar  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


24  PAGE  GOSS  straigbtline  press  plus 
all  carved  equipment  (2144  inch  cut¬ 
off)  $12,000,  if  purchased  prior  to 
November  1,  1961.  For  additional  in¬ 
formation  phone  or  write  Bennington 
Banner,  Bennington,  Vermont. 


PAPER  ROLL  ARMS 

Roll  arms  for  use  on  3,  4  or  5  unit 
presses  for  one  floor  operation.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  94l'3.  Boise,  Idaho. 


31-IN'CH  VANGUARD  web  offset  news- 
'  liaper  press  with  two  perfecting  units 
I  and  folder,  electrical  equipment  and 
two  paper  roll  stands.  Practically  new. 
Less  than  one-year  old.  Elxcellent  con¬ 
dition.  Original  cost — $41,295.00.  Will 
sell  for  $.38,760.00  as  is.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  :i66.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  EX>R  SALE:  Wehendorfer  Offset  Per-  , 
1  fecting  Press.  1-unit  complete  with  roll  | 
1  stand,  folder  for  half  and  quarter  fold 
i  and  16  HP  motor.  Size.  22%'  x  .35'.  ■ 
i  40"  max.  dia.  paper  roll.  T^is  press  j 
I  has  a  new  set  of  inking  rolls  and  is 
in  excellefit  oiwrating  condition.  It’s 
1  a  good  buy  for  a  small  publisher.  Write 
Box  No.  359.  Exlitor  &  Publisher.  i 


FDR  SALE:  Two-unit  Thatcher  Web 
Offset  Press.  8-page  tab.  24-inch.  18- 
inch  cut-off.  Available  immediatelv.  I 
$20,000  full  price  complete.  Elmerald  , 
EJmpire  News,  Eugene,  Oregon. 


WEBENDORFER  OFFSET  PRESS,  i 
priced  $3900.00.  Box  361,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher. 


Stereotype 


I  COLOR  PLATE  Pre-Registering  Ma- 
!  chine.  Excellent  condition.  Write  to: 
I  Production  Manager.  Florida  Publish- 
I  ing  Co..  400  W.  Adams  St.,  Jackson- 
1  ville,  Fla. 


WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTO  PLATE 

i  Left  hand  #8044.  right  hand  #8037 
I  16'  diameter  or  23-9/16'  cut-off  7/16' 
'  plate,  60°  bevel  electric  pots,  .3,000  lb. 
I  capacity  each  with  hand  operated 
pumps — crated  and  loaded  . . .  $7500.00 

Auto  Shaver  machine  #7383 
goes  with  Juniors 

FREUDEN  EQUIPMENT  CDMPANY 
936  Ridge  Avenue 
Pittsburgh  12.  Penna. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


I  Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 

i  PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVE'S 
I  136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NORTHWESTERN  MOTOR 
I  100  H.P.,  3  Ph.,  Slip  Ring,  frame 
I  H.W.  76  A..  220  Volt.  60  CY. 

{  Box  329,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Used  Dispatch 
I  Conveyor  with  Press  head  and  delivery 
table,  for  14  foot  floor  to  floor  straight 
rise  with  90  degree  Conveyor  twist, 
I  for  16-page  Tubular  Duplex  Press. 
:  Bruce  Me^or.  P.O.  Box  30,  Abilene, 
I  Texas. 


MACHINERY  and  SUP?*UES 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELEmrPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

(Formerly  Inlomd  Newspaper  Supply  CeJ 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
'Tel.:  HArrison  1-6365 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4$N 


GOSS  HF^VDLINER  or  ANTI  FRIC- 
TION  PRFSSES.  F’olders  22%'  cutoff, 
availability  one  year.  John  Griffiths  (lo., 
Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17. 


HELP  W.4NTED 


Administrative 


PUBUSHER  for  20,000  cirmlatris 
Western  daily.  This  is  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity!  Do  not  reply  unless  yos 
have  general  management  experitoet. 
Box  305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists 


ART  DFn»ARTBnSNT  CHIEF  for  PA¬ 
CIFIC  STARS  AND  STRIPES  is 
Tokyo  to  direct  staff  of  seven  in  sup¬ 
plying  art  needs  of  daily  newspapg 
and  16-page  weekly  magazine.  Msg 
have  experience  on  daily  newspapai 
in  layout,  lettering,  sketching  and  le- 
touching.  Good  pay,  housing  ib4 
fringe  benefits.  Transportation  s4- 
vanced  and  need  not  be  repaid  sftv 
two  years  of  service.  Write  fully  to 
Ernest  A.  Richter.  Managing  Editor, 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  APO  M, 
San  FVancisco,  Calif. 


Circulation 


M.  E.  S.  COMBINA’nON  in  60.0M 
to  100.000  circulation  class  in  tougk 
competitive  area  has  opening  for  u 
experienced  circulation  promotion  nns- 
ager.  Good  opportunity  for  advsnos- 
ment  for  right  man. 

Write,  in  confidence,  giving  compigt 
information  about  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  in  first  letter  to 
Box  268,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY 
18.000-daily  PM,  Chart  Area  2.  has 
wonderful  opportunity  for  HARD¬ 
WORKING,  ambitious  circulation  nu»- 
ager.  Great  spot  for  man  on  weekly 
or  small  daily  ready  to  move  up.  Mod 
be  strong  on  newsboys,  resourceful  to 
take  advanta^  of  unparalleled  grovtk 
potential.  Liberal  company  benefits 
pension,  bonus;  start  at  $6,600.  Writs 
to  Box  320,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  ^ 
-  journal  of  science  and  public  affaiii 
that  goes  to  professional  scientists.  Ag 
plicant  will  know  how  to  plan  an  over¬ 
all  mailing  effort,  build  lists  of  pne 
Iiects,  and  write  copy.  He  will  bs 
around  30  years  old  and  willing  d 
move  to  Washington.  Write  Joeeps 
I  Turner.  Science,  1616  Massachusetts 
i  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


Classified  Advertising 


IMMFDIATE  OPiaflNG  FOR 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
for  9,000  circulation  daily.  We  need  ss 
experienced  Is^out  and  copy  man.  Psr 
manent  position — paid  vacation — g* 
insurance  program — pleasant  workte 
conditions.  Fred  Koehl  or  Scott  Penrss 
— Phone  3-1583.  .Ashland  Times  Gaietta 
Ashland,  Ohio. 
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HELP 


WANTED 


A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Classified  Advertising  I  Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


Editorial 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

On*  of  the  country’s  larKest  newspa- 
P«rt,  and  a  recottnized  leader  in  the 
CiMificd  Held,  is  lookinK  for  a  Classi- 
Atd  Manager.  This  is  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  tor  the  ri^ht  man  to  head  up 
and  direct  a  well  organized,  highly 
efficient,  smooth  running,  top  producing 
organization.  He  must  have  imagina¬ 
tion,  enthusiasm  and  a  thorough  back¬ 
ground  of  Classified.  Send  complete 
details  including  salary  expected.  All 
replies  confidential. 

Box  3S3  Editor  &  Publisher 


CAPABLE.  EXPERIB24CBD  WOMAN 
for  "one  woman”  classified  liepartment. 
Telephone  and  outside.  Young  enough 
to  do  real  day’s  work,  old  enough  to 
have  know-how  in  promoting,  increas¬ 
ing  present  lineage.  Box  358,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIASSIEIED  .\UVTG.  MANAGER  for 
daily  over  25,000,  Chart  Area  B.  Salary 
and  commission.  Give  full  details  re¬ 
garding  experience,  references  and 
•alary  ex|iected.  Box  355,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SACRAMENTO, 

CALIFORNIA 

Immediate  opening  for  experienced 
newspaper  Classified  saiesman.  ^cel- 
lent  working  conditions,  employe  bene¬ 
fits.  Permanent  position.  Send  detailed 
mume  to: 

PiatSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 
THE  SACRAMEN’TO  BEE 
Sacramento,  California 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRBCTTOR  WANTED 
Will  be  responsible  for  all  phases  of 
advertising  with  emphasis  on  selling. 
Participation  in  overall  operations  as 
part  of  top  management  team  will  be 
eaeouraged.  Replies  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence  to  John  M.  Tapers.  Tallahassee 
Democrat.  Tallahassee,  Florida. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 

Available  for  experienced  display  ad- 
vertiwng  salesman  on  progressive, 
growing,  prise-winning  Illinois  daily 
in  26,000  to  30,000  circulation  bracket. 
Higher  than  normal  starting  pay, 
merit  advancement,  many  benefits,  per¬ 
manent  position.  Applicant  must  be  { 
aggressive,  able  to  handle  major  ac¬ 
counts,  competent  in  copy  writing  and 
layout.  Send  references,  training  and 
experience  to  Box  238,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  OPPOR’TUNITY  for  experienced 
self-starter  in  thriving  northwest  mar- 
IM.  Daily  and  weekly  combination, 
layout  a  must.  Salary,  expense,  bonus, 
soo^ssion.  Send  complete  details,  ex¬ 
perience,  availability  to  Box  284,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


GALIF.  GRCHJP  buying  two  more  pa¬ 
pers  needs  experienced  ad  manager 
and  salesmen.  Detail  experience  and 
references.  P.  O.  Box  71,  Merced,  Calif. 


NA'nONAX,  MANAGER 
for  7-day,  medium-size  New  England 
j^swper.  Prefer  second  man  on 
100,000  staff  or  national  manager  on 
onall  daily.  Man  we  are  looking  for 
must  be  capable  of  building  national 
linage  through  constructive  thinking 
ud  aggressive  selling.  Write  full  par- 
uculars,  including  salary  requirement. 
Box  307,  Editor  St  Publisher, 


layout  and  copy  chief— man  or 
'“y~for  eight  person  staff.  May  handle 
faw  specialized  accounts.  Lovely,  deep 
*>?uth;  growing  city  of  50,000.  ENe- 
5'“*., and  Sunday  over  33,000.  Write  in 
“•far I  to:  Lee  Ci)x,  'Die  Meridian  Star, 
■endian.  Miss. 


DISPLAY  ADVTG.  SALESMEN  wanted  I 
by  New  Elngland  daily  newspapers  of  I 
all  circulation  sizes.  Send  complete  | 
resume  to  New  Elngland  Daily  News-  i 
Iiaiier  Association.  340  Main  Street. 
Worcester  8.  Mass.  | 


SALESMAN-MANAGER,  good  on  lay¬ 
outs.  iiersonal  contact,  for  weekly  and 
shopper  in  central  New  England  col¬ 
lege  town.  Salary,  bonus  total  $135  or 
more  for  good  man.  Box  :146,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THINK  THIS  AD 
OUT  CAREFULLY 

l>ue  to  fast  expanding  metroimlitan 
area  and  creation  of  large  perimeter 
shopping  centers  and  areas  we  are 
looking  for  a  man  who  has  a  good 
sales  background  and  experience  in 
organization  and  plans,  primarily  the 
advertising  activities  of  groups  of  mer¬ 
chants,  plus  a  good  background  in  re¬ 
tail  ilisplay  advertising.  This  spot  is 
open  on  large  Elastern  daily.  If  you  are 
the  right  man.  send  full  particulars  to 
Bk}x  380,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


We  are  looking  for  an  advertising 
salesman  that  is  presently  working  on 
a  small  daily  newspaper  in  the  number 
one  or  two  slot.  ’This  man  is  experi¬ 
enced,  and  has  a  successful  record  to 
prove  it,  but  he  isn’t  getting  ahead  as 
fast  as  he  feels  that  he  should.  He  has 
met  all  the  challenges  that  his  present 
job  has  to  offer  and  often  feels  as  if 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  any  real 
advancement. 

If  the  above  describes  you  and  your 
job.  here  is  your  chance  to  promote 
yourself  to  a  tatter  position  that  offers 
you  an  opportunity  to  advance  in  the 
advertising  department  ...  or  to  even 
manage  a  newspaper  yourself. 

We  are  a  thirty-thousand  class  daily 
with  the  most  modern  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  photo  -  composition.  and  a 
ninety-page  four-color  press.  We  have 
hospitalization,  credit  union,  liberal 
vacations,  and  profit-sharing.  We  are 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  far  West. 
Please  write  for  further  information. 
Our  employees  know  of  this  ad.  Cbn- 
tact:  Box  348,  Elditor  St  iSiblisber. 


Editorial 


EDCPERIENOED  OOI'YREADESl  who 
also  knows  or  is  anxious  to  learn  lay¬ 
out  and  makeup.  $123.60  scale.  Neal 
A.  Bintz.  Managing  Elditor,  Utica  Daily 
Press,  Utica,  New  York. 


BEGINNING  REDORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence.  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRiCH  PEStSONNED,  $7  K 
Madison  St.,  CSiicago  2,  Dlinois. 
CE  6-5670. 


ASSISTANT  SPOR’TS  EDITOR  in  a 
sports  minded  city  of  67,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Evening  6  day  paper  in  area  6. 

I  Box  252,  EMitor  St  Publisher. 


COPY  REIADEIR  for  six  day  evening, 
medium  size  Ohio  daily.  Must  be  fast, 
accurate,  and  willing  to  work.  Should 
have  two  or  three  years  experience  to 
qualify.  Box  250,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


WANT  ’TO  MOVE  UP  A  BIT?  60.000 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2  has  opening 
for  above-average  experienced  reporter, 
able  on  all  beats,  particularly  county. 
$125  weekly  to  right  man.  List  present 
salary,  references.  Box  1710,  Elditor  St 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHESL  Expe¬ 
rienced.  Good  Wages.  Must  give  refer¬ 
ences.  20,000  Qr.  Heart  of  recreation 
area.  Contact  EM  Coyle,  Missoulian, 
Missoula,  Montana. 


REDORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  able 
also  to  cover  and  supervise  coverage 
of  high  school  sports.  Write  publisher, 
Carteret  County  News-Times,  Mor^ 
head  City,  N,  C. 


REDORTER  for  Chart  Area  Six.  Iro¬ 
ning  newspaper  of  27,000  circulation. 
Needs  to  have  at  leitft  two  years  ex- 
iwrience  on  a  good  newspaper  as  , 
background.  Might  be  beat  or  generad 
assignment.  Box  251,  Elditor  St  Pul^  I 
lisher. 

A  SMALL-TOWN  BOY.  with  a  small-  j 
town  boy’s  outlook  on  sports  and  ' 
willingness  to  work  for  and  work  with 
people  in  a  small  town,  is  what  we 
need  to  become  the  sports  editor  of 
our  10,000  P.M.,  daily  in  Chart  Area 
2.  Salary  good,  conditions  above  aver¬ 
age.  Write  us  at  Box  294,  Eiditor  ffi 
Publisher. 


COP'YREADEniS.  REPORTERS  and 
rewritemen  for  future  vacancies  on 
PACIFIC  STARS  AND  STRIPES  in 
Tokyo.  Must  have  good  education  and 
at  least  three  years  of  experience  on 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers.  Good 
pay,  housing  and  fringe  benefits. 
’Transportation  advanced  and  need  not 
be  repaid  after  two  years  of  service. 
Write  fully  to  Elrnest  A.  Richter.  Man¬ 
aging  Eiditor,  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes, 
APO  94.  San  FYancisco,  Calif. 


GOOD  COMBINA'nON  MAN  for  wire 
editor-reporter  duties,  with  some  pho¬ 
tography.  Small  upstate  N.Y,  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Elxeallent  working  condi¬ 
tions  ;  job  with  a  future  for  right 
man.  No  hop-skip-jumpers,  please. 
Fine  spot  for  man  with  news  sensi¬ 
tivity,  ability  with  words.  Write  Jour- 
nal-R^ister,  Medina,  N.Y..  with  full 
piurticulars  and  desired  salary  range. 


UVELY  CHART  AREJA  1  (No.  Cen¬ 
tral  Mass.)  17,000  daily  PM  looking 
for  a  permanent  man  with  bi^kgroona 
of  municipal  reporting.  Elxcellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  benefits.  Will  pay  $90 
or  more  to  right  man.  Cite  military 
status.  Only  competent  craftsmen  need 
apply.  Box  290,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


RBPORTEIR-PHOTOG,  young  enough 
to  be  eager,  old  enough  to  have  some 
sense  and  to  leave  the  boose  alone. 
Morning  paper,  19,000,  in  lush,  semi- 
tropical  Wo  Grande  Valley.  Write, 
telling  all.  to  T.  N.  Gaines.  M.E.,  Val¬ 
ley  Morning  Star,  Harlingen,  'Texas. 


REDORTER  for  small  city  afternoon 
daily,  use  car,  camera.  Should  know 
sports.  Box  285,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER  for  Florida 
P.M.  Some  experience  desirable.  Box 
323,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


SMALL  NO.  OHIO  DAILY  needs  a 
work  horse  capable  of  handling  all 
phases  of  newsroom  work,  including 
photography.  Speed,  enthusiasm,  and  an 
eye  tor  feature  play  are  a  must  for 
man  to  fill  this  spot  on  5-mim 
staff:  Write  Jerry  Campbell.  Reflector- 
Herald,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  Give  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  including  clipe,  references, 
salary  expected. 


CAUF.  GROUP  buying  two  more  pa¬ 
pers  needs  top-flight  managing  editor 
and  reporters.  Give  detailed  exi>erieneo 
and  references.  P.O,  Box  71,  Merced, 
Calif. 


CHART  AREA  1  PM  DAILY  of  13,000 
wants  experienced  general  assignment 
reporter  with  knowledge  of  sports. 
Send  references,  salary  exi>ected  first 
letter.  Box  328,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESICMAN  by  long-established,  cen¬ 
trally  located,  growing  Midwestern 
evening  daily.  Must  be  competent  to 
handle  AP  wire,  have  executive  ability 
to  supervise  staff  of  sixteen.  Real  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  into  top 
executive  post.  Send  resume  of  man¬ 
agerial  experience,  references  and  po¬ 
litical  aifiliations  to  Box  310,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED 
DESKMAN  AND  REDOR’TERS 
New  Jersey  ditily  in  New  York 
metropolitan  area. 

Box  336,  EMitor  A  Publisher 


IMMEDIA’TE  OPENINGS  for  (1)  RE¬ 
PORTER,  experienced,  aggressive,  with 
lively  curiosity  and  style;  (2)  SPORTS 
WRITER,  solid,  all-round  man  with 
layout  experience  or  potential;  (8) 
OOPYREIADER,  exiwrienced.  fast,  ac¬ 
curate.  Send  complete  resumes  and 
clippings  (expendable  if  possible)  to 
Robert  G.  Rchenberg,  managing  editor, 
lie  Knickerbocker  News,  Albany  1, 
N.  Y. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  West  Coast  Metro¬ 
politan  A.  M.  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  telegraph  and  copy  desk 
operations — background  in  national  and 
world  news — stability  under  pressure — 
and  proven  leadership,  ability.  Top 
salary  for  top  man.  Reply  Box  314, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REIFORTER,  experienced,  mature  sober, 
interested  in  settling  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  lO.OOO  PM  daily.  Write:  Box 
181,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


REDORTER  to  cover  suburban  shore 
community.  Car  essential.  Good  pay 
and  benefits.  Connecticut  P.M.  daily. 
Box  327,  Eiditor  A  Publisher, 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


WANTED:  For  daily  —  experienced 
women’s  editor.  Skagit  Valley  Herald, 
Mount  Vernon,  Washington. 


REPORTER,  two  years’  minimum  ex¬ 
perience,  capable  of  handling  city  hall, 
courthouse  beats  or  general  assign¬ 
ments.  Write:  Editor,  American  Press, 
Lake  Charles,  La.,  giving  military 
status,  hourly  pay  expected,  40-hour 
week. 


TOP  TALENT 
We  are  expanding  and  are  looking  for 
two  young  men  who  want  to  grow, 
too.  Requirements:  General  college 
backgrround  with  good  grades  and  pref¬ 
erably  with  some  journalism ;  not  more 
than  two  years  of  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  (we  want  to  train  you) ;  a  defi¬ 
nite  liking  for  handling  words,  an  un¬ 
bending  desire  to  be  a  good  writer; 
good  health  and  ability  to  get  along 
with  people.  ’This  afternoon  newsimper 
believes  in  integrity  of  its  news  col¬ 
umns  and  has  solid  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  100,000-plus  class.  Noted  for 
scope  and  variety  of  news  coverage. 
If  interested  in  Chart  Area  3  job, 
write  Box  315,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHART  AREA  2  DAILY  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  reiiorter  with 
an  interest  in  working  up  to  the  city 
desk.  Pull  details,  please.  .Ml  replies 
confidential.  Bo.x  370,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


COPYREADER  —  seven-day  morning 
newspaiier  in  mid  Chart  Area  10  and 
11  needs  young,  aggressive  copyreader. 
Give  full  exiierience  and  education  in 
first  letter  to  Box  360,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR 

TECHNICAL  NEWS 

TOP  OPPORTUNITY 

The  leading  electronic  engineering 
magazine  needs  a  news  editor  with 
electronics  or  physics  background  or 
EE  degree  and  news  writing  exp.  N.Y. 
City  office  with  Washington  relocation 
possibility.  Send  resume  to:  Miss 
Neumann,  Hayden  Publishing  Co., 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  25,000 
class  daily  in  Midwestern  lake  city, 
(kxxl  pay,  working  conditions.  Box  362, 
Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  small  city  afternoon 
daily,  use  car,  camera.  Should  know 
simrts.  Box  373,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


GLASSIHED  AD  ORDER  FORM 


NAME 


COMPANY  (If  any) _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY.  STATE  _ 

Insert  my  classified  ad  for 

Classification  _ 

COPY: 


insertions 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  replies  daily! 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  Yorb  22.  N.Y. 

(For  ads  of  the  ’’Situations  Wanted"  nature,  enclose  remittance  with  order. 
See  clauified  rate  structure.) 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


INDUSTRIAL 

EDITOR 

for  large  industrial  plant  located  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley  area.  Applicant 
should  have  college  degree  with  a 
journalism  or  English  major.  One  to 
three  years  writing  experience  desir¬ 
able. 


Assignment  also  includes  press  and 
community  relations.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  continuous  growth  with  an 
expanding  nationally  known  organiza- 
lion.  Salary  commensurate  with  quali¬ 
fications.  All  replies  confidential.  Send 
resume  to 


Box  365,  Editor  &  Publisher 


GENERAL  REPORTER,  camera  exi*- 
rience  desired ;  average  pay,  but  real 
opixxrtunity  with  growing,  6,000  cir¬ 
culation,  .!>-<lay  daily  in  Central  Texas. 
HERALD,  Killeen,  Tex. 


NEWS  DESK  position  open.  Goo<l  fu¬ 
ture.  Or  experienced  reiKxrter  desiring 
to  learn  desk.  Write:  C.  V.  O'Neill. 
Managing  Eklitor,  The  Daily  Globe. 
Atchison,  Kansas. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  2  reporters 
looking  for  advancement,  challenge  on 
growing  medium-size  Chart  Area  2 
daily.  Elxiierienced  man  neexied  for  day- 
side  beat  in  lively  suburban  city,  in¬ 
cluding  city  hall,  police,  features.  Sec¬ 
ond  re|K)rter  ne^s  less  experience  for 
job  on  general  assignments.  Car  a 
must.  Good  pay,  lienefits.  Chance  to 
work  on  patter  that  cares  about  your 
career.  Box  340.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  Chart  Area  4  morning 
daily.  Prefer  young  college  graduate 
with  some  experience.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  and  living  conditions.  (Thance  to 
advance  with  growing  paper.  Box  354, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
spot  news  and  feature  coverage  in 
extensive  circulation  area.  We  want  a 
man  with  some  experience,  or  a  man 
who  feels  he  has  the  potential  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  copy  (words  and  pictures) 
for  40,000  xlaily  and  Sunday  PM.  Write: 
Box  364,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTEJRS  wanted  by  New  England 
xlaily  newspapers  of  all  circulation 
sizes.  Send  complete  resume  to  New 
England  Daily  Newspaiier  Association, 
.340  Main  Street,  Worcester  8,  Mass. 


TELEX3RAPH  EDITOR  —  experienced 
wire  editor  or  desk  man  ready  to  move 
up.  needed  on  a  top  AM  (33.000)  ^art 
Area  2  newspaper.  Must  have  ability 
to  make  decisions.  Outstanding,  prog¬ 
ressive  community.  Attractive  salary — 
all  benefits.  Moving  expense  allowance. 
Write  full  details.  Box  374,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TEL^RAPH  EKITOR.  East  Coast 
morning  paper  has  telegraph  desk  open¬ 
ing.  Please  telephone  Managing  Eklitor, 
collect — ROger  2-3311. 


TOP-FLIGHT  RIM  MAN  and  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  needed  immediately  on 
prestige  New  Jersey  daily.  Submit  ref¬ 
erences.  salary  requirements.  Prefer 
New  Jersey  residents.  Box  378,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


WOMAN  REPORTESl  —  Experienced, 
for  both  beat  and  general  assignment. 
Send  full  background  details,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Eklitor,  Kenosha  (Wisconsin) 
Evening  News. 


HEIJ*  WANTED 


Mechanical 


OPERATOR  -  MACHINIST.  lualifisd. 
experienced  in  maintenance.  Small, 
day  Northern  Ohio  daily.  Pcrmanaat 
iXMition — good  conditiona  for  right  maa 
in  5-maehine  plant.  EYed  R.  Tullis, 
Gallon  Inquirer,  Gallon,  Ohio. 


RAPID  EXPAN.SION  OPENS  a  ptati 
ami  general  machinist  job  in  our  plant. 
Desire  man  with  experience  on  Scott 
and  Goss  presses  and  auxiliary  equip, 
ment.  Electrical  experience  helpful  but 
not  essential.  Only  capable  and  expe. 
riencexi  men  who  are  willing  to  work 
neexi  apply.  Salary  open.  Please  state 
full  details  and  references  in  first  letter. 
Apply,  Carl  Lawrence,  Prnxluetion 
Manager,  The  Citizen-News,  Hollyw^ 
28,  Calif. 


Miscellaneoux 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  at  all  lertls 
xm  Pennsylvania  newspaiiers.  Our  nwm- 
liers  are  Ixxiking  for  well  qualified  r*. 
IMirters,  exiitors,  axivertising  men  anxl 
back-shop  iiersonnel.  Write  PNPA.  2717 
N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg.  Penna. 


OPENINGS  on  many  N.  C.  newspapcn 
in  all  ilepartments.  NeexI  reporters,  a^ 
vertising  salesman  and  mechanical  xlept. 
Senil  applications  to;  J.  D.  E'itz, 
retary.  North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Box  561.  Morganton,  N.  C. 


Promotion 


COPYWRITER.  Opening  on  op  befon 
October  1  in  Promotion  Dept,  larfi 
metropolitan  eve.  and  Sun.  Chart  Ana 
2.  Military  replacement.  Ehccellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  into  permanent  ca¬ 
reer  pxiaition.  Chance  to  take  part  ia 
entire  promotion  effort  in  highly  ag¬ 
gressive  dept,  in  competitive  market 
Applicant  ahould  have  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  either  in  promotion  or  exit- 
torial  assignments,  maturity  to  assume 
immediate  responsibilities  and  turn  nut 
professional  news  copy.  Top  benefiti 
and  salary,  latter  dependent  on  ex¬ 
perience.  ’This  can  be  stepping  stone  to 
promotion  future  for  man  or  wonua 
with  enough  experience  to  fill  imme¬ 
diate  requirements  and  then  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  heavy  departmental  load 
to  broaden  experienxie  and  assume  a^ 
ditional  responsibilities.  No  age  limit, 
although  young  person  should  find  po 
sitinn  mxist  rewarding.  College  degree 
in  liberal  arts  or  journalism  or  equiei- 
lent  work  experience  and  self  educa¬ 
tion  a  must.  8tend  complete  resume, 
samples  and  photo  to  Box  303,  Elditxir 
tk  Publisher,  immediately. 


THE  MIAMI  HEIRALD  has  openingi 
for  experienced  advertising  promotka 
and  circulation  promotion  personnel  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  expanding,  cea- 
tralizexl  promotion  department.  Creative 
ideas,  copywriting  and  layout  abilitr 
required.  Send  details  of  education,  ex- 
nerience  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Harrv  H.  Horton.  Personnel  Manager, 
The  Miami  Herald,  Miami  30,  Florida. 
All  replies  confidential. 


Public  Relations 


BAR  ASSOCIATION  desires  competeat 
man  to  handle  its  public  relations  and 
nrxxluction  of  its  publication.  Some 
legal  background  would  be  helpful.  Fx- 
cellent  opportunity  for  man  in  middle 
years  who  desires  pxmition  without 
pressure  or  great  volume  of  work. 
Box  344.  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


LARGE  COLLEXIE,  Chart  Area  2*  seekx 
assistant  director  of  news  bureau  to 
handle  primarily  photography  and  newe 
writing.  Heavy  emphasis  on  photxe 
graphic  work:  ability  to  take,  develop, 
and  print  imaginative  and  meaningful 
pictures.  EJxnerience  preferred.  Send 
background  xletails  and  samples  with 
references.  Box  350.  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


PUBLICITY  REPRESENTATIVE 
Leaxling  transportation  company  hi* 
challenging  opportunity  in  (Thicago. 
Degree  in  Journalism  or  related  field, 
plus  some  reporting  experience.  Salary 
$6000  or  more,  depending  upon  length 
and  quality  of  experience.  Excellaat 
advancement  prospects.  Send  resuma- 
including  salary  requirements,  to:  Bar 
345,  Eklitor  A  Publisher, 
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HKLP  WANTED 

PulAic  Relation* 


PUBUC  RKLATIONS  branch  office  na- 
>iiunt  manuKerahipa  at  univeraity  lo¬ 
cations  in  upstate  N.Y.,  Midwest  and 
Pacific  Coast.  SinKle.  colleire-fraternity- 
member  itraduates  preferred.  Send  full 
resume.  Kox  343.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


SALESMAN 

WANTED 

I 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  me-  1 
chanical  superintendent,  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman,  or  production 
manager  with  heavy  composing 
room  experience.  Our  men  among 
highest  paid  in  the  industry. 
Selling  experience  desirable  but 
not  essential.  No  high  pressure 
selling  involved.  We  are  looking 
for  a  man  with  a  "sales"  person¬ 
ality  and  practical  linecasting  | 

experience.  Considerable  travel  ' 

in  exclusive  territory.  All  inquiries  i 

confidential.  Send  full  details  to  | 

Box  245.  Editor  &  Publisher  j 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  Schord 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  5ICHOOL 
LOGAN.  4.  OHIO 
Linotyi)e.  Intertype  Inatruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 

NEED  MANAGEMENT  POTENTIAL?  i 
tHHk  CONSULTANTS  ★★★ 
Lxxk  Box  7206.  Jackaonville  10,  Florida 


Artists-Cartmmists 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  experienced;  | 
alw  sports  and  humor  cartoons.  Box  i 
231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POUTICAL  CARTOONIST.  Young, 
energetic,  able.  Excellent  draftsman. 
Samples  and  resume  on  request.  Box 
262,  Iklitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CTRCULATION  MANAGER:  not! 
broke,  hungry,  or  jobless.  Craves  ex-  I 
citing  challenge.  Qualified,  hard  work¬ 
ing,  promotion  and  sales  minded — ag- 
giwive.  Best  references.  Can  show 
solid  results.  Box  267,  Editor  &  Pub-  , 
Usher.  i 


ORCULATION  DIRECTOR  available 
for  interview  with  Progressive  Pub¬ 
lisher  seeking  outstanding  circulation 
gains.  Aggressive,  promotion-minded 
executive  with  result-getting  compe¬ 
tence.  Prefer  HIGHLY  COMPETITIVE 
situation.  Will  successfully  train  and 
administer  a  top-flight  home  delivery  I 
organization  at  a  cost-conscious  level. 
Age  43.  married.  Resume  in  confidence. 
Box  347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCUL/VTION  MAN — young,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  circulation  devel¬ 
opment  and  fulfillment;  desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  future.  Box  357,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  Assist- 
ant.  Aggressive  worker,  and  a  pro¬ 
moter.  18  years’  experience  on  two 
"•^•papers.  Familiar  "Little  Merchant 
Plan,”  motor  routes  and  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Box  376,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CAM  —  Young,  ambitious,  highest 
t^rd  sales,  promotion,  management  ; 
•II  phases  small  daily.  Seek  larger  I 
™i».  West  Coast.  $10,000.  Box  278,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


The  employer's  guide  . . .  from  frainee  fo  executive  personnel. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  SPECIALIST 

Trade  Papers — Newspapers 
Why  say  more?  Evelyn  (Kolojay) 
Walsh.  Box  308,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


Correspondents 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT, 
specializing  in  economic  news  and  de¬ 
velopments,  available  for  part  time, 
daily,  weekly,  monthly  publications. 
Box  289,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MAN.  24,  married,  BS  degree; 
four  years’  experience  on  130,000  daily; 
graduate  newspaiier  training  program, 
^x  337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BOX  338 
EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 
is  full  of 

Advertising  Manager  ingredients 


EXPERIENCED  COLLBXJE  GRAD, 
veteran,  faihily  man.  Chart  Area  1  or 
2.  Box  377.  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


GREATER  CHALLENGE  WANTED 
by  ad  manager  of  small  daily.  Solid 
Imckground.  proven  ability,  enthusi¬ 
astic.  Age  36.  Box  371,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coaat  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 


WRITER-EDITOR 
PUBUCA’nONS  DIRECTOR 
Graduate  degrees  in  English,  journal¬ 
ism.  College  teaching  and  weekly 
newspaper  background.  Over  15  years 
in  government  and  industry  on  gen¬ 
eral,  educational,  and  technical  publi¬ 
cations.  Have  supervised  staff  of  45. 
Can  manage  your  entire  publications 
program.  Strong  on  analytical  writ¬ 
ing.  Excellent  feature,  column,  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Currently  employed. 
Slightly  younger  than  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  but  never  criticized  for  inexperi¬ 
ence.  Box  256,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  WRITING,  rewriting, 
editing,  proofreading.  Box  234,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  has  11  years’  experience, 
seeking  job  with  quality  newspaper 
leading  to  management  position.  Want 
chance  with  top  firm.  I  have  ability 
but  it  is  being  wasted.  Available 
September  18  to  Oct.  1.  Age  33.  Box 
257,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR,  daily.  10  years 
experience  includes  publicity,  Sunday 
magazine  editor,  free  lance.  Degree. 
Box  261,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NHIWSMAN  8  YEIARS  daily  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases.  Award  winner,  strong 
on  features.  Box  237,  Editor  ft  Put^ 
lisher. 


GO  WEST.  YOUNG  WOMAN  I 
FIVE-YEAR  TV  Editor,  news  feature 
writer,  now  with  metropolitan  daily, 
wants  change  to  medium-size  daily  in 
West.  Box  249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE®  REPOR’TER,  J-grad- 
uate,  seeks  responsible,  challenging  po¬ 
sition.  Good  references.  Box  228,  Ekli- 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


EDUCA’nON  REIPOR’TER 
Woman  —  10  years  of  reporting  edu¬ 
cation  facts  and  features  for  dailies, 
including  metropolitan.  Wants  job  as 
education  reporter  or  in  education 
public  relations.  Background  also  of 
general  news  reporting  and  some  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2 
but  will  relocate  for  right  job.  Box 
236,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


Editorial 


DESKMAN  —  TOP  TALENT  Chart  | 
Area  5  wishes  to  relocate.  Background : 
copy  desk,  news  and  wire  editor;  lay-  . 
outs,  arresting  heads.  Available  within  { 
month.  Write:  Box  225,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher.  1 

CANADIAN  WEEKLY  EDITOR,  35, 
seeks  desk  job  on  medium-size  daily. 
Prefers  Chart  Areas  7  or  11,  Winner 
of  17  better  newspapers  awards  in  10 
years.  Box  233,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  WRITER  prefers 
change.  Vet,  26,  J-grad,  6  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Sports  preferred  but  can  han-  ' 
die  any  assignment  including  features.  ^ 
general  news,  camera,  make-up.  Most  1 
offer  opportunity  for  advancement.  ; 
Now  on  50,000  P.M.  Excellent  refer-  1 
ences,  clips.  Box  273,  Eklitor  ft  Pub-  ! 
lisher.  | 

EXPERIENCED  NEJWSMAN,  27,  two 
years’  metro  daily,  seeks  top  weekly 
post.  Prefer  N.Y.  City  area.  Box  272, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

REIADER-WINNING,  cost-cutting  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Standards,  results  high. 
Imaginative,  inspiring,  thorough,  vig-  1 
orous.  Successfully  running  good  sized  i 
daily  in  Los  Angeles  area.  Seek  larger 
opportunity  in  same  area. 

^x  286,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  COUPLE  seeks  i 
reporting  jobs.  Journalism  grads  — 
college  editors.  Husband  4V5  years’ 
part-time  N.  Y.  World-Telegram,  The  | 
AP;  wife  PR,  house  organ  experi-  j 
ence.  Available  November  20th.  Box  ^ 
279,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher.  1 

OOMPEHENT  COPYREADER.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  larger  dailies  in  South,  South¬ 
west.  Single.  48,  college.  Available 
now  I  Box  318,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

'  EDITORIAL.  Bright  writer.  Ebctensive  ! 
daily;  weekly;  popular  magazine  ex-  I 
I>erience.  Handle  all  phases.  Chart  | 
Area  2.  Box  332,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR- WRITER.  11 
years,  seelu  job  as  House  Org;an  Eklitor, 
New  York  City  or  Los  Angeles  area. 
Have  written  over  100  features  syndi¬ 
cated  nationally  by  publicity  firm. 
Previously  editor-reporter  for  top  Man¬ 
hattan  weekly.  Box  312,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

GE24.  ASSIGNMEa4T  RERORTER,  six 
years’  experience ;  now  with  15,000 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Journalism 
grad,  26.  single.  No  military  obliga- 
1  tion.  Box  316,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

HARDWORKING  DESKMAN  wishes  to 
relocate  iiermanently  in  Chart  Area 

6,  8  or  10.  Strong  background  as  city  i 

1  editor  on  large  daily,  and  as  news  ' 

1  and  managing  editor  on  smaller  dailies.  | 

1  Box  330,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher.  j 

TOP  RIM  MAN  on  115,000  circulation 
AM  seeks  larger  salary  and  chance  \ 
for  advancement.  Can  work  slot,  re-  i 
write.  Managrerial  ability.  Age  31.  Box 
319,  Eiditor  ft  E^iblisher, 

CAN  YOU*  USE  a  working  newsman 
who  can  handle  makeup,  heads,  write 
and  edit  copy,  process  wire  stories 
and  shoot  own  photo-features?  Former 
weekly  editor  now  stymied  on  deadend 
desk  job.  Elxperienced  sports,  suburban 
writing,  features,  beats,  ^ferences. 
Box  368,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  DEISK  —  Quality  Eiditor  for 
quality  job.  Deft  makeup,  telegraph, 
slot.  Box  336.  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR- WRITEJR.  15  years’  experi-  ^ 
ence  general  assignment,  features. 
<lesk.  Now  directing  5-man  department 
for  two  dailies  and  Sunday  edition. 
Award-winning  stories.  Seeks  greater 
opportunity.  Available  early  November. 
Box  356,  Eklitor  ft  I^iblisher. 


JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 
with  three  years’  reporting,  editing, 
photo  exijerience,  seeks  city  or  copy 
desk  job  on  good  daily.  References.  , 
I  Reply  Box  201,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher.  I 


REPORTER,  exi>erienced.  mature. 
Solid  background  local  government, 
general  coverage.  Interested  in  change 
which  might  leatl  to  desk,  editorial 
writing.  Far  West  or  South  preferre*!. 
Present  wage  $125.  Box  367,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  29. 
veteran,  journalism  graduate,  two 
years’  solid  experience ;  wants  job  on 
larger  daily  newspaiier  or  magazine, 
near  Los  Angeles  or  .San  E'rancisco. 
Box  349,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— competent 
young  man.  17  years’  experience  press 
— stereo — color.  Good  record.  Seeks  fore- 
manship.  Box  281,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


'TTS.  Over  375  lines  hourly.  Days. 
West  Coast.  Box  324,  Eklitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  AM  INTERE^’TED  in  giving  some 
progressive  newspaiier  a  good  compos¬ 
ing  or  mechanical  oiieration.  Can  1* 
very  valuable  to  any  oiieration.  hot  or 
cold.  Box  .372.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

.  .  .  with  composing  and  press  room 
background.  25  years  on  small  and 
large  dailies;  last  15  supervision.  New 
process  experience.  Presently  employerl. 
E'ormer  employers  for  references.  B<ix 
352.  Eklitor  &  iKiblisher. 


Photography 


FIRST  -  CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
eleven  years’  experience  in  all  facets 
of  Newspaper,  Magazine,  T.V.  work. 
E’ive  years’  own  freelance  business. 
Own  several  cameras,  can  handle  any 
type.  Have  car.  Age  27,  married,  three 
children.  Desire  change.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  4.  9,  or  12.  Samples  on  re¬ 
quest.  ^x  193,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  job  on  photo 
staff  of  newspaper,  magazine  or  in¬ 
dustrial  journal.  M.U.  journalism  grad 
with  photo  major.  6  years’  experience, 
emphasis  on  shooting  and  preparing 
picture  stories  for  publication.  Military 
completed.  Will  travel.  Available  16 
day  notice.  Write  Dave  Warren,  Rt.  4, 
Box  312,  Blytheville,  Ark. 


GOOD.  HARD-WORKING  news  pho¬ 
tographer  who  can  write.  Car.  cam¬ 
eras.  family.  Box  341,  Eklitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  HEIiA’nONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We'll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact.  Bill  McKee,  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL,  INC.,  6  East  Madison  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  2,  Illinois.  CEntral  6-5670. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

UTILITY  MAN  —  Capable  in  promo¬ 
tion,  publicity,  press  relations,  politi¬ 
cal  science,  advertising,  publications, 
writing.  In  current  PR  position  several 
years.  Age  38.  Degree.  Single.  Elxp^ 
rienced  in  news  reporting  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  editing.  Widely-traveled.  Desires 
to  use  all  talents  in  administrative  p(V 
sition.  Prefer  Kentucky.  Will  accept 
$10,000  minimum  if  other  position  fea¬ 
tures  are  attractive. 

Box  229  Elditor  ft  Publisher 


COLLEGE  NEWS  BUREAU  or  pub¬ 
lic  relations  job  wanted  by  married 
man  with  five  years’  daily  newspaper 
experience,  and  a  B.S.  degree  in  public 
relations.  Now  employed  as  a  reporter 
on  a  Northeastern  daily.  Background 
includes  sports  writing,  editing,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  city  government  and 
some  camera  work.  Box  342,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher. 
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g  rr^l  •  ■  these,  and  there  aren’t  many,  I 

OT  I  say:  Yes,  by  all  means,  take  up 

^  T  journalism  for  you’ll  never  be 
so  happy  in  any  other  career,” 

Frank  H.  Crane,  Indianapolis 
Star,  says:  “Of  course  I  will 
encourage  my  son  to  take  up 
journalism,  if  when  he  reaches 
college  age  he  is  interested  in 
time  career  even  though  “it  has  it.  He  needs  no  warning  that 

been  very  good  to  me.”  He  be-  there  is  small  chance  he  will  get  week,  the  Indianapolis  Timei 
lieves  “journalism  does  not  fur-  rich  at  it,  for  he  has  already  reprinted  it  on  its  own  editoria 
nish  an  adequate  reward  to  95%  observed  that.  But  if  he  asks  page,  asking  “What  Does  Ii 
of  those  who  practice  it”  and  me  if  I  wish  I  had  done  some-  Mean?” 

there  are  greater  opportunities  thing  else,  I  can  honestly  give  -phe  Times,  a  Scripps-Howan 
in  free-lancing.  “Since,  further,  him  a  flat  ‘no.’  I  know  of  noth-  newspaper,  offered  $25  for  th( 

all  the  signs  indicate  that  news-  ing  in  the  world  I  would  rather  clearest  explanation, 

papers  are  shrinking  in  num-  be  doing  that  what  I  am  doing.”  xhe  Star  editorial,  title< 
bers,  and  that  more  fatalities  Thomas  R.  Dew,  Wilmington  “Time  Has  Run  Out”  discussei 
are  in  the  offing,  journalism  (Del.)  News -Journal,  adds:  American  foreign  policy, 
does  not  seem  to  me  a  sound,  “Money,  security,  prestige.  None  request  for  an  explana 

long-term  risk.”  are  likely  to  be  meaningful  un-  tion,  the  Times  offered  severs 

David  F.  Brinegar,  Tucson  less  you  have  a  sense  of  satis-  possible  interpretations  of  th 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  feels  that  faction  and  real  achievement  in  Pulliam  newspaper’s  editorial 
he  has  been  fortunate  in  jour-  what  you  are  doing.  Journalism  These  were:  start  droppini 
nalism  both  as  to  “ego  satisfac-  offers  this  in  abundance,  and  bombs  on  Russia,  let’s  go  i 
tion  and  long-term  earnings.”  for  that  reason  alone  I  would  alone,  we  can  have  our  cake  am 
“If  my  son  wished  to  follow  advise  my  boy  to  go  into  it.  eat  it,  get  rid  of  Kennedy,  w 
journalism,  and  there  were  a  Provided,  of  course,  that  he  had  just  aren’t  happy,  and,  war  i 
way  for  him  to  have  what  I  the  interest  and  the  qualiflca-  the  best  foreign  ^licy'  for  th 
have,  I  would  not  object.  Re-  tions.”  United  States, 

grettably,  much  of  American  This  is  just  a  sampling.  0th-  The  announcement  by  Edito 
journalism  has  gone  in  just  the  ers  said  it  just  as  well  in  other  Richard  D.  Peters  said  Star  era 
opposite  direction.  ...  terms.  The  thing  that  appeals  ulovees  were  eligible  to  enfer 

“My  judgment  would  be  to  to  us  about  the  affirmative  an-  At  the  end  of  a  week,  12 

try  to  steer  a  son  into  a  pro-  swers  is  that  a  sense  of  pride  entries  had  been  received.'  Th 

fession  such  as  medicine,  where  in  a  life’s  work  shines  through  Times  printed  14  of  these  on 
he  would  be  less  at  the  mercy  —  a  belief  in  what  one  is  doing  jay,  and  the  winning  letter  th 
of  mergers  and  consolidations,  —  a  sense  of  accomplishment  next  day.  The  winner  was  Tii 

more  able  to  price  his  own  abili-  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  —  Kraft  of"  Noblesville  Ind.  Hi 

ties  and  efforts,  and  more  able  a  feeling  that  it  has  all  been  conclusion:  “It  calls  for  th 
to  utter  his  own  thoughts.”  worthwhile  and  there  is  a  fu-  American  baseball  bat  again) 
♦  *  *  ture  for  someone  else  to  carry  a  lethal  rapier.” 
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Hi-Fi  Typography 


Where  high  fidelity  in  typography  is  a  requirement,  no  method  is 
more  automatically  versatile  than  Linohlm.  The  operator  may  select 
his  own  typographic  refinements.  He  can  add  or  subtract  space  for 
an  individual  character.  He  can  tuck  a  lowercase  letter  beneath  a  cap 
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To  Give  Their  Readers 


Better  Sports  Coverage 


Next  Saturday  marks  the  first  big  Saturday  of  the  1961 
college  football  season.  It’s  also  a  major  weekend  in 
professional  football. 

Sports  editors  of  the  19  Scrip ps-Howard  newspapers, 
backed  by  some  of  the  finest  football  writers,  columnists 
and  photographers  in  the  nation,  will  give  football  the 
kind  of  recognition  that  millions  of  their  readers  expect. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  these  men,  game  reports 


will  be  factual,  hard-hitting,  colorful.  Pictures  dramatic 
and  different.  Locker  room  and  practice  field  develop¬ 
ments  fresh  and  firsthand. 

Scripps-Howard  believes  that  the  sports  page  is  an 
important  part  of  the  American  newspaper  tradition.  Be 
it  football,  baseball,  basketball,  golf,  whatever  the  game, 
the  sports  staff  of  each  Scripps-Howard  paper  strives  to 
fill  the  needs  of  the  fans  in  its  area. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


ROGER  WILLIAMS 

San  Francisco  News-Call 
Bulletin 

San  Francisco.  California 


PAT  HARMON 
The  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Times-Star 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 


TOM  KRAMER 

The  Kentucky  Post 
and  Times-Star 
Covington.  Kentucky 


BOB  STEWART 

The  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  The  Sun 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


CHET  NELSON 

The  Rwky  Mountain  News 
Denver.  Colorado 


DAN  JENKINS 

The  Fort  Worth  Press 
Fort  Worth.  Texas 


EV  GARDNER 

The  Washington  Daily  News 
Washington.  D.  C. 


GEORGE  BUGBEE 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
Memphis.  Tennessee 


JIM  SMITH 

The  Indianapolis  Times 
Indianapolis.  Indiana 


CHESTER  L.  SMITH 

The  Pittsburgh  Press 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania 


TOM  SILER 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Knoxville.  Tennessee 


BOB  INGRAM 

El  Paso  Herald-Post 
El  Paso.  Texas 


TOM  KEYS 

Columbus  Citizen-Journal 
Columbus.  Ohio 


BILL  LUMPKIN 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 
Birmingham.  Alabama 


BOB  RULE 

The  Houston  Press 
Houston.  Texas 


David  bloom 

The  Commercial  Appeal 
Memphis.  Tennessee 


CARLOS  SALAZAR 


The  Albuquerque  Tribune 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico 


BOB  AUGUST 
The  Cleveland  Press  and  News 
Cleveland.  Ohio 


DICK  ANDERSON 

The  Evansville  Press 
Evansville,  Indiana 


